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A CRUISE IN A YACHT: OR, MY FIRST VOYAGE AS CAPTAIN, 
BY ARTHUR W. REMINGTON. 


“You wouldn’t believe as how I had been | said I; ‘only when I have got none myself, and 
master of a vessel myself, and had noblemen | the chaps wont sell it to me.’ 
and ladies set down to the table with me, in my “*That’s not what I mean, Joe,’ says he; 
own cabin, if you heered any one tell it beside | ‘listen now to what I’m going to say to you, 
myself, would ye t” and answer just exactly as you think: If I were 
“No, I am sure I should not; but you don’t | to give you a job to do—a very difficult job, mind 
mean to say that such has been the case.” —would you do it? or do best to accom- 
“ Wal, I just do ; little as you chaps think of | plish it even if your life was in danger every 
old Joe Grammet, he’s seen the time when he | minute you were about it ?” 
was called ‘Mr. Grummet,’ and was nip and “«« Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘I would ef I agreed to.’ 
tuck with dukes and duchesses. There wont be | I didn’t want to say I would anyway, for fear it 
much doing this watch, so bring yourself to an | might be pirating, or some such thing, he was 
anchor on this spar, and I will tell you how it | driving at. 
was: “«« Very well,” says the cap’n, ‘ contig into the 


“ Six or seven years ago I shipped on board | cabin, and I’ll explain what I want of you.’ 
of a nice little clipper-built brig, bound on a | “Is it anything that I ron ry. txt 


voyage up the Straits to Palermo and Smyrna, | my neck pulled for? I don’t to be 
after oranges, figs, and things. It was summer | my head agin the law.’ 
time when we got into the Mediterranean, and “*Yes, Joe,’ says he, ‘you stand a precious 
pleasant, as it always is in that part of the | good chance to get the kinks taken out of your 
world. It’s a wonder to me why I ever sails | neck, if you Should happen to be caught; but 
anywhere else, but somehow I keep changing | not by the law. However, I’ll tell you what I 
about ; everybody can’t sail up the Straits. | want, and you can do as you like about going. 
Wal, when we gets to Palermo, and begins to | You know there has been a revolution in Italy, 
discharge cargo, the captain comes to me one | and the pope has had to leave Rome.’ 
night, just about sundown, and says : “* Yes, sir,’ says I, ‘I knows all about this ; 
“* Joe Grammet, you're a good sailor.’ but I’m not going to risk my neck for no pope.’ 
“Yes, sir,’ says I, ‘ there’s some sich rumors “* That’s just it, Joe,’ says he. ‘ It’s to help 
riftin’ about.’ some people get away from the pope. There is 
“© And I believe you are an honest man,’ said | a nobleman who was mixed up with the revolu- 
the cap’n, looking at me as hard as ef he was | tionists, and the authorities want to get hold of 
trying to make out what my eyes was made of.” him add his family. Now what we want to do 
“*T never steals anything but tobacco, sir,’ | is to bet them away safe. Just think how much 
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good you’d be doing saving his family. There 
are some young ladies, Joe—little bits of deli- 
cate young ladies,—and if the government gets 
hold of ’em, they’d cut them all to pieces, salt 
them down, and sell ’em for shark bait. Think 
of that, Joe! Now it’s you who can save them. 
You see that little bundle of letters; if you can 
carry them safe round to Messina, on the other 
end of the island, and deliver them to Captain 
Jones, of the British ship Touchstone, you’d 
have a nobleman and his whole family saying all 
manner of Catholic prayers for you, till you are 
two-thirds of the way through purgatory. But 
it’s no joke getting there, I'll tell you that; if 
you are caught with these letters you wont be 
alive three minutes after. What d’ye say— 
Will you go?” ; 

“Vm just the individual who will do that 
same thing,’ says I, ‘ but where will I go to after 
I have delivered the letters? It will take a week 
or more, p’r’aps, and afore I kin get back, the 
brig will be gone.’ 

“«Why,’ says he, ‘ Cap’n Jones may have 
something for you to do when he gets: the let- 
ters ; you may take orders from him, the same 
as you would from me, After doing whatever 
he wants, you can work your way somehow 
round to Marseilles, and wait until we come 
back from Smyrna. There is money enough 
to pay all your expenses,’ said he, giving me a 
bag full of shiners. ‘I suppose there is no use 
of my telling you to be cautious, as you proba- 
bly know how to take care of yourself better 
than I can tell you.’ 

“ « That’s an historical fact, sir,’ says I. ‘And 
when do you want me to start?’ 

“<Just as quick as you can possibly get 
ready.’ 
“* That will be inside of seven minutes by the 
.alntianac,’ says I, and I started for the forecastle 

to get rigged out in my go-ashore toggs. I had 

.a bran new suit of Yankee man-of-war clothes, 
so I stowed Joe Grummet away inside of ’em, 
-and it was raily surprising how well they made 
veach other look. Putting the money away out 
of sight, and sticking a big sheath knife into the 
waistband of my breeches, I went ashore.” 

The class of words which Mr. Grammet used 
im this narrative, having been overlooked by 
Webster and other lexicographers, I shall take 
the liberty of substituting those in more com- 
mon use, which, while it will not detract from the 
interest.ef the story, will render it more intelli- 
gible to the general reader; otherwise it could 
only.be appreciated by “‘old salts,” an@ other 
gentlemen of eminent scientific attainments. 

Joe continued 


“Thad picked up Italian enough at different 
times I had been there before, to get along very 
well among the Dagos; so as soon as the boat 
which took me ashore struck the beach, I made 
a straight wake for some wine shops I knew of, 
where the skippers of the polaccas, which cruise 
about emong the islands, generally fetch up of a 


t. 

“T didn’t want to inquire of any one if thero 
was a boat going round tq Messina, for fear they 
might suspect something. After looking into 
the doors of two or three shops, without finding 
what I wanted, I had the good luck to stumble 
against a Dago who had been a shipmate of 
mine a few years before. He knew me at once ; 
for no one forgets Joe Grummet—not even my 
ereditors, I’m sorry to say. I pretended to be 
shocking glad to see him, and so I was, for I 
could make him of some use to me; and that’s 
what he never was aboard a ship. 

“ After we had shaken hands for about three- 
quarters of an hour, I asked him where he was 
going that evening. He said ‘ he didn’t know— 
nowhere in particular ;’ so I told him I had got 
my clearance papers for the same identical port, 
and was only waiting for a fair wind; and as I 
was a stranger, and didn’t know what to do with 
myself, I would like to have him pilot me round, 
and I would fix all the expense. 

“You may believe he jumped at such an offer 
as that; so hooking our arms together like the 
links of a cable, we paddled up the street, as 
friendly as could be, although, when shipmates, 
we were always fighting about something, and 
couldn’t have hated each other worse if we had 
been brothers. Being very anxious to keep on 
good terms with him, I pretended not to notice 
when he slipped his hand into my jacket pocket, 
and took out what change was in it. Having 
searched me pretty thoroughly, and taken all 
that could be found, he led*the way up a dark 
alley, and stopping before a black-looking old 
shell of a house, rapped at the door. A savage- 
looking cut-throat opened it, and after some 
whispering with my companion, told us to 
‘come in.’ 

“‘ Within the house were congregated the usual 
frequenters of wine shops in the seaport towns— 
sailors, beggars, laborers and thieves, My friend, 
the Dage, introduced me to this select assem- 
blage, and intimated my desire of getting rid of 
my money; and I became at once the biggest 
toad in the puddle. Before the company separ- 
ated, I discovered, by listening to what was said, 
and by a few cautious inquiries, that one of the 
persons present was the skipper of a polacca, 
bound on a trip along the coast as far as Mes- 


‘sina, and was to start the next morning, provid- 
ing the wind was fair. Taking him aside, I told 
him I had deserted from my ship, and was enx- 
ious to get away from Palermo, soon as possible. 
The sight of a sovereign which he was to have, 
convinced him that both the wind and the tide 
were more favorable for getting under way at 
that very moment than they would ever be again. 
Accordingly, watching an opportunity, we stip- 
ped away unobserved, and proceeded at once on 
board the boat, losing no time in getting out of 
the harbor. 

“We had a good run, and the next night I 
had the satisfaction of delivering the letters to 
Captain Jones. While he was looking them 
over, I went forward to have a chat with the 
boys in the forecastle ; but hadn’t got fairly set 
down before he sent for me to come aft. When 
I went into the eabin, Captain Jones inquired 
how I had come, and whether I had any trouble. 
After telling him all about it, he said : 

“* Well, Joe, all your trouble has been of no 
use so far; the people, for whom these letters 
were intended, left this place yesterday for Leg- 
horn. If they could have had them yesterday, 
it would have saved them their journey, and 
perhaps their lives. Now that you have gone so 
far in the affair, don’t you think it would be as 
well to keep on and carry them to Leghorn” 

“Just as you say, sir,’ said I; ‘I’d as soon 
go to Leghorn as any other kind ef a horn.’ 

“* That’s right,’ said he ; ‘I like to see a man 
willing to finish up a job. There’s a vessel 
bound for Leghorn, hauling ont of the harbor 
now. I'll have a boat put you on board at once. 
Here are the letters. I’ve tied a piece of lead 
to them, so if suspected yon can throw them 
overboard. When you get to Leghorn, you are 
not to mention the names of these Italians, as 
that would lead to their discovery; but you 
must find out Lord—Lord—Lord something—I 
forgot what name it was he told me. Lord 
Savens, I guess—at any rate I'll call him by that 
name until I oan think of the right one.” 

“© You mustn’t inquire mach for him, either,’ 
continued Captain Jones, ‘for these Dagos are 
mighty suspicious. You'd best keep pretty close 
mntil you see some English servants ; you will 
know them by their livery. Almost any of them 
ean ‘tell you where to find him. Now, then, 
you’d best go aboard the vessel soon as possible, 
before she gets any farther out of the harbor. 
Bat hold on a bit ;* how are you off for money *” 

“Haven’t got a dollar, sir,’ said I—all my 

money was in gold. 

Well, take this,’said he, shovelling a hand- 
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don’t get any cold iron in among your ribs. I 
suppose you know this is not the safest expedi- 
tion you ever was on.’ 4 

“*Don’t lay awike nights on my account,’ 
said I, as I got into the boat, and pulled for the 
vessel. 

“We had calms nearly the whole time after 
leaving Messina, and it was something more 
than a week before we reached Leghorn. I seb 
to work at once travelling about the city in 
search of Johnny Plashbreeches. The first day 
without success; not a flanky was to be seen ; 
but I noticed the police kept a sharp eye on me, 
and one chap, whose face was all hair and eyes, 
followed me the whole afternoon. The next 
morning I turned ont at daylight, to have 
another trial; the first person I saw upon leay- 
ing the house, was the hairy-faced chap of yes- 
terday, who commenced following at a little dis- 
tance behind. I tried to dodge him; but it was 
no use. Thinks I to myself, Joe Grummet, my 
fine fellow, you’d best get these letters out of 
your pocket soon as possible. But how to do it 
was the difficulty. At last a plan occurred to 
me which I thought would answer. It was to 
take a tramp out of the city, and dodge, or out- 
ran the fellow, long enough to hide them under 
a stone, or in some other place, until I had found 
Lord Savens. Accordingly turning into a road 
which led back into the country, I got over the 
ground at a rate which must have astonished his 
woolly excellency. He tried for a while to keep 
up with me by walking, but soon finding that he 
was being distanced, he struck into a gait some~ 
thing between a trot and a canter. ° 

“ Having cleared the city, I began running— 
so did the Dago ; then I tried to dodge him, but 
after thinking I had got him upon the wrong 
track, I was sure in a few minutes to see him 
close behind. I began to get provoked, and de- 
termined upon'a new plan. Getting into the 
straight road again, I walked on slowly, until 
coming to a turn which would hide me for a mo- 
ment, I started upon the run, continuing it only 
for a few steps, and then slipped behind a tree, 
close to the path. He soon came up to the place 
of my concealment, and as he passed the tree, I 
struck him a blow under the ear, which made 
him turn half a dozem somersets. Before he 
had time to recover himself, I had his hands and 
feet tied together like a sheep; and my new silk 
cravat fastened securely over his mouth. Tak- 
ing him a little distance from the road, I hid him 
among some thick underbrush, leaving him with 
the comfortable assurance, that if I had time, I 
would come back and release him in a week 
two. 


fal of sovereigns in my hat, ‘and take care you 
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“I was quite overjoyed for e while at having 
- 80 easily disposed of him; but upon reflection, 
it struck me that matters were made decidedly 
worse than before ; for if I returned to the city, 
his absence would be noticed at once, and I 
should be held accountable. 

“ While ing myself upon the mess 
Ihad made of it, the sound of carriage wheels 
attracted my attention; and once more getting 
behind the tree, I waited for it to pass. As it 
came within sight, I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing upon the box two unmistakable Englishmen 
im livery. I hailed the driver, but he took no 
notice, otherwise than cracking his whip at me, 
and was passing on, when I seized the horses by 
the head, at which he was in a tremendous pas- 
sion, and asked what I meant by stopping Lord 
Savens’s carriage. 

“ *Lord Sayens!’ said I; ‘ that’s just the per- 
son Iam trying to find. l’ve got some letters 
for him,’ 

“* Letters for me!’ said a gentleman, looking 
out of the carriage window. ‘ Where from? 

“ «Palermo, sir,’ said I. 

“*Palermo!—letiers from Palermo! Let’s 
see them—guick! Jump into the carriage, my 
man.’ 

“JT got in, and sat opposite him while he was 
reading, amusing myself in the meantime by 
imagining myself a lord. 

“The contents of the letters seemed to be 
anything but agreeable, for he became pale as a 
sheet, and trembled violently. After remaining 
silent a few minutes, nervously tearing the let- 
ters in pieces, he seemed to be struck by a bril- 
liant idea, to judge from his manner. 

“* You are a sailor, are you not?’ said he. 

Yes, sir, they call me so.’ 

“«Did you notice a yacht—the Dart—laying 
in the harbor as you came up ?” 

«« Yes, and as pretty a craft as I ever saw—a 
fast sailer, I reckon ? 

“* Yes, a sailer. How many men do you 
think she needs to man her? Or, rather, what 
is the least possible number with which she 
could be put to sea in a case of great emergen- 
ey?” he asked. 

«* Why, sir, she ought never to have less than 
eight; but in a case of life and death, I would 
venture her with only four. But they must be 
sailors, every inch of them; such men as you 
could only find four in a hwndred, as sailors go 
now-a-days.’ 

“*«That number is just three more than I 
know where to find; but the yacht must go to 
sea to-night. You know something about this 
case, I presume, from what your captain says of 
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you in his letter. Now the circumstances are 
these: This Italian fumily are friends of mine, 
and must be got out of Italy at any risk. I 
have received information that the government 
intends their arrest this very night. Every 
avenue from the city is watched, and the only 
means of escape is by my yacht. I have a crew 
of ten seamen on board of her, and everything 
is in readiness to put to sea; but she is under 
the constant surveillance of the police. And if 
she were to attempt to leave the harbor with my 
friends on board, their eapture would be inevi- 
table. What I propose is this: I will immedi- 
ately return to the city, give every sailor on 
board twenty-four hours liberty, leaving in their 
place a couple of Italians. This would draw 
attention from the vessel to the sailors, who will 
be constantly watched, so that none of them can 
return. 

“* Now if you are willing to assist me, you 
can, soon as it is dark enough, swim to the 
yacht, and overpower the Italians. Use your 
knife if yov, choose, for they are common cut- 
throats. About midnight, or a little before, my 
friends and myself can come off in a boat un- 
perceived, and under cover of the darkness, get 
under way, and make-the best of our way to 
Marseilles.’ 

“** Impossible, sir,’ said I. ‘It would be im- 
possible for us to hoist the fore and main sails.’ 

“* But there would be my friend and myself, 
beside the two Italians, whom we could oblige to 
work—provided you did not killthem. Five of 
us ought to hoist the sails, although my friend is 
quite an old man, and could do but very little,”’ 
said he, sadly. 

“*Never will do in the world, sir; being 
unused to such labors, you would do it so bung- 
lingly, and make so much noise, that the whole 
harbor would be aware something unusual was 

on.’ 

“TI couldn’t help pitying Lord Sayens, he 
looked se much the picture of despair, as I ob- 
jected to every plan which he proposed; the 
more so, as he was convinced that my objections 
were insurmountable. 

‘* At last an idea struck me, which seemed to 
make everything as easy to be accomplished as 
it was before impracticable. 

“*Go back to the city, sir,’ said I, ‘and set 
all hands to work washing the yacht, booms, 
spars, and everything-which in washing would 
be likely to wet the sails, taking care to heave 
half a dozen buckets full upon them, so that it 
will be necessary to dry them ; then let the crew 
hoist them both to the mast-head, while two of 
the men in whom you have the most confidence, 


miust go aloft and put a stop on the halyards, 
close to the block, so that it cannot be seen from 
the deck. Send the crew on shore before you 
go yourself, and in leaving give particular or- 
ders to the Italians to lower the sails at sunset. 

This they will be unable to do, and not being 
sailors, they of course will not go aloft to see 
what the matter is, In case they are questioned 
through the day, they having received orders 
from you to lower them at nightfall, will allay 
suspicion.’ 

“You would have thought Lord Savens had 
lost his senses, he was so pleased with the plan, 
and so confident of success. He said, ‘ Hereaf- 
ter he should consider it his duty to challenge any 

- man who should deny in his hearing that the 

Yankees were the smartest people in the world.’ 

“T had been so busy with my plan, that I had 
forgotten the woolly-faced policeman in the bush, 
and to go back to the eity without him would 
ensure my arrest. It was therefore decided that 
I should stay in the suburbs until night, when I 
could approach as near as safety allowed and 
trust to swimming for the rest. As for the man, 
Lord Savens proposed to leave a letter for the 
department of police, which they would receive 
after he had escaped, telling them where their 
missing comrade might be found. 

“ As we were now close to the city, I left the 
carriage, telling Lord Savens he might depend 
upon my being on board by ten o’clock, and the 
sooner he could come after that time the better, 
as there was bat little wind, and appearances did 
not indicate much of a breeze at night, conse- 
quently every hour’s sailing, before it should be 
discovered that the yacht had gone, would be so 
much gained in case we were pursued. 

“ T spent the whole day in studying the harbor, 
and calculating the best chances for getting to 
sea. As I never had been in the port before, it 
was quite essential that I should have a pretty 
good idea of the lay of the land in order to take 
a vessel out in a dark night. A middling-sized 
hill, near the city, was the spot from which I 
made my observations. Having calculated the 
distances, and points of compass, I drew a sort 
of rough chert, which was very useful to me af- 
terwards. The greatest difficulty to be appre- 
hended was in getting on board, as the nearest 
point of land to which it would be pradent to 
venture, was at least a mile and a half from the 

t. 

_ “ T never knew a day to pass much slower than 
that one; it seemed as if it would never be night 
again—indeed, at that season, it is not dark until 
between nine and ten. 

“ At last, after waiting, as it seemed to me, 
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nearly a week, the sun went down ; but that, by 
no means brought night. No poet ever said 80 
much in praise as I said to myself against those 
long Italian sunsets. The beauty of the scene 
was absolutely disgusting; for I had become 
quite nervous with impatience, to say nothing of 
fasting all day, together with the consciousness 
that my friends, the police, were quite anxious 
as to my fate. 

“ As soon as objects at a short distance began 
to grow indistinct, I cautiously made my way to 
the point of land at which I had determined to 
take the water. Slipping off my shoes, and put- 
ting my chart in that little water-tight case— 
which you have tried to steal from me 60 many 
times,—I plunged in and struck out vigorously 
for the vessel, which could barely be distinguish- 
ed in the distance ; calculating that as the dark- 
ness increased, so as to render things less dis- 
tinct, I should diminish the distance in the same 
proportion, keeping the vessel in sight all the 
time 


“But in this I was disappointed. After ac- 
complishing about two-thirds of the distance, 
some dark clouds began to rise from the south- 
‘ard, which completely shut out the vessel from 
my sight. I continued swimming, however, 
guiding myself by the lights from the town. 
After keeping on for some time longer, in what 
I supposed the right direction, I became con- 
vinced that I ‘sad passed the yacht ; but whether 
on the side nearest the town, or farthest from it, 
I had no means of judging. 

“ Here was a predicament; and I turned to 
float upon my back, for the double purgose of 
resting and considering what should be done 
next. While in this state of uncertainty, the 
clocks struck ten—the time which I had myself 
fixed to be on board. . i 

“The emergency of the case gave me an idea. 
The lights from the city cast a long, bright re- 
flection, as you have seen the moon or setting 
sun, and I decided to strike out far enough from 
the city to make sure that the vessel was between 
it and me; then swim aleng parallel with the 
town, and when the rays were intercepted, it 
would probably be by the yacht. 

“ By approaching and keeping the particalar — 
light shut out from sight, I should be making a 
straight course; and the rays appearing again, 
would show that I was deviating either to the 
right or left. 

“ This plan answered admirably, and in less 
than fifieen minutes I was close under the stern 
of the vessel. 

“But here another difficulty presented itself. 
I did not know in what part of the vessel the 
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two Italians were. There was danger in tho 
event of their being in different parts of her ; 
that while I was engaged with one, the other 
might give an alarm by crying out, which would 
bring the police from the shore. 

“I swam ‘round and round the vessel half a 
dozen times before I could decide where they 
were. At last becoming impatient, I noiselessly 
approached, and climbed upon the bowsprit. 
The reason of the stillness was explained at 
once—a dim light was gleaming from the fore- 
castle door. Softly approaching, and peeping 
down the companion-way, I beheld my noble 
Dagos seated upon a chest, playing cards. 

“To close the doors and fasten the padlock 
was but the work of an instant. The forecastle 
being beneath the deck, they might exercise their 
lungs +o their heart’s content without being heard 
at a distance of twenty feet. 

“I was now in complete possession of the ves- 
sel, and comprised within myself the several ca- 
pacities of captain, mate, and crew. My first 
order given to the crew was to place a lantern, 
with a small light, at the jib-boom end, in or- 
der that Lord Savens and his friends might not 
experience the same difficulty in finding the ves- 
sel which I had done. 

“ This was accomplished to the satisfaction of 
my commanding officer. The next thing to be 
done was to unshackle the cable, and make the 
yacht fast to her anchorage by a rope, which 
could be cut without loss of time. I then light- 
ed the binnacle lamp, and took a look about the 
deck ; laid the sheets and halyards all clear for 
running, and hauled the larboard sheets well aft. 

“The wind was from the south’ard, which, as 
our course was nearly west, would bring it upon 
our starboard beam. There was very little of it, 
but what there was made her draw so heavily 
upon the rope-stopper, as to endanger its parting. 
I was consequently obliged to ease off the main 
sheet again. I managed to hoist the jib without 
assistance, and soon afterwards sat down and 
waited patiently for the boat which I momenta- 
rily expected, as it was now past eleven o’clock. 
Everything was in perfect order on board. It 
only required to haul aft the fore, main, and jib 
sheet—the work of a minute,—cut the stopper, 
and we should be under weigh. 

“ As the clocks were striking twelve, the sound 
of oars was heard dipping in the water, and from 
the irregularity of the stroke, I had no doubt of 
its being the boat containing Lord Savens and 
his friends, who could hardly be expected to pull 
as good an oar as experienced boatmen. 

“‘ They seemed to be in doubt whether to come 
on board ; not being sure, of course, that I had 
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obtained possession of the vessel. At the dis 
tance of about a cable’s length they laid upon 
their oars, apparently afraid to approach nearer. 
There was considerable risk in hailing the boat, 
as it possibly might contain other persons, whom 
I should by no means be overjoyed to see; but 
as it was getting. so late, and the necessity of 
despatch so urgent, I decided to venture. ‘ All 
right!’ said I, in a low, but distinct tone. .In- 
stantly the sound of rowing was again heard, and 
in another minute the boat was alongside. Be- 
side Lord Savens, there was an old gentleman, 
an elderly lady, and two young ladies.” 

“ Very beautiful young ladies, I suppose, Joe, 
or Lord Savens wouldn’t have been so terribly 
anxious for their safety,” said I, interrupting . 
him. 

“Of course they were beautiful young ladies. 
Who ever heard a story about young ladies, who 
were not beautiful? I suppose that is one reason 
why there are so many homely women ; all the 
pretty ones are used up to make stories of. But 
I wish you wouldn’t interrupt me, if you want 
to hear the rest of it. 

“ As soon as they were on board, I went for- 
ward and cut the bow line, letting the boat drift 
away from us, the wind being so light we could 
not afford to tow it. Hauling the sheets aft, I 
took the wheel, and placing my chart close to 
the binnacle-lamp, prepared to work out of the 
harbor. Lord Savens and his friend had gone 
down into the cabin, with the ladies. I allowed 
them sufficient time to make everything com- 
fortable, then called down the companion-way 
for them to come on deck, which they did in a 
hurry, thinking something must be the matter. 

“* Now, gentlemen,’ said I—I was too much 
of a republican to say ‘ My lords,’ although one 
of my crew was a lord, and the other a duke ; 
and the Italian acted the nobleman to perfection ; 
there was something dukeish about everything he 
did. ‘ Now, gentlemen, what do you think about 
the probability of our being pursued? In less 
than three hours it will be daylight, when our 
flight will be discovered ; and as with this wind 
we cannot make more than twelve or fifteen 
miles, at the outside, we shall be plainly seen 
with a glass from any part of Leghorn.’ 

“* That we should be pursued there can be no 
doubt,’ said Lord Savens, ‘ provided it were pos- 
sible for them to do so; there is no vessel in 
port which could overtake us.’ 

“*You forget that large French schooner,’ 
said I. ‘ We can outsail her in this breeze ; but 
if it comes on to blow heavy, they will have al- 
together the advantage, or in case of the wind 
dying away, they could overhaul us with boats.’ 
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Lord Savens, who had considcred himself 
qttite safe from the time the vessel left her moor- 
ings, was quite taken aback by this view. 

“Now, what I want to have understood,” I 
continued, “is this: Which of us three is to be 
the captain?” They both insisted that Ishould 
take full charge. “ Very well, gentlemen, I will 
do so; but only upon these conditions: In the 
first place, I suppose it is about the same thing 
to you whether you go to the bottom, or are 
captured by the Dagos?” They both nodded. 
“ Well, then, if I am to be captain, you must 
obey my orders in every particular, whether they 
seem reasonable to you or not; and in the event 
of our being pursued, no matter how perilous 
the expedients which I may resort to in order to 
escape, I don’t want to hear so much as a word 
of remonstrance.” 

They promised implicit obedience, which I 
immediately put to the test by ordering them 
both down into the cabin to get what sleep they 
could before morning, as they might feel the 
need of it before another opportunity. 

The wind continued much the same through 
the night ; but as morning dawned it began to 
breeze up, and appearances indicated that we 
might expect something in the shape of a gale 
of wind before another night. As the light in- 
creased, I looked back toward the city. It was 
still too dark to distinguish objects at any con- 
siderable distance; but I fancied that I could 
discern something not far astern, which looked 
wonderfully like the sails of a vessel. I tried to 
make myself believe it was only fancy, and 
strained my eyes to make sure. At one moment 
I was positive the form of a vessel could be 
made out in the dim light; at another, equally 
sure there was nothing in sight. At last, tired 
of the uncertainty, I determined not to look 
again until it should be light enough to be sure. 
For the next half hour I kept my eyes fixed 
on the compass, by which time it had become 
light enough to see plainly anything between us 
and the horizon. On looking astern, I saw at a 
distance of about five miles, the identical French 
schooner of which I had spoken to Lord Savens. 
She was a much larger craft than ours, spreading 
nearly three times the canvass we could show ; 
but I soon discovered we were going ahead at 
about five knots to her four. For the next two 
_ hours we continued going at about the same rate, 
increasing the distance between us to nearly 

seven miles, when the wind suddenly hauled 

round into the southeast, and blew quite fresh. 
‘She got the breeze about the same time; her 
larger sails gave her a decided advantage, and in 
half an hour she gained on us largely. 


Tt was useless to keep on any longer, ,as 
we were, for I could calculate to a minute how 
long it would take to eeme up with us, con- 
sequently I determined, as we had now about 
six miles the weather guage of her, to beat 
dead to windward. This would not only pro- 
long the chase possibly until night, when we 
might dodge them in the darkness, but also 
give us sn additional chance of escape by 
daylight, in beating against the wind. It would 
bring us between Corsiea on one hand, and 
the main land onthe other; and, if very hard 
pushed, I resolved to ran for the land, and 
keep close in where there would not be enough 
water to float the larger vessel. 

Not knowing the coast, there would be dan- 
ger of ranning aground, or striking a rock ; 
eonsequently I resolved to do so only in the last 
extremity. In order to lay the yacht close to 
the wind, it was of course necessary to haul 
aft the fore and main sheets; no very easy 
matter in a ten-knot breeze, with so few to do 
it. Calling down the companion-way, Lord 
Savens came upon deck, and seemed quite de 
lighted at the rate we were going. 

“ Ah ha, Mr. Grammet,” said he, rubbing his 
hands, “‘ this is what I like to see; we shall be 
in Marseilles by to-morrow morning.” 

“Tf you should be there so soon, just re- 
member me to my friends. I do not expect 
to be there for a month yet. What do you 
think of that craft astern ?” 

As may be supposed, he was not in ecstacies 
of delight at seeing his late Italian friends so 
near him. It was decided that the ladies 
should know nothing about the chase, “nd as 
the old gentleman could be of little service to 
us, we did not disturb him. I explained to 
Lord Savens what I had determined upon do- 
ing, which met with his approbation ; it would 
make little difference, though, whether he liked 
it or not, for having taken charge of the vessel, 
I made up.my mind to do what I thought best. 

“Tf L only had one good man with me now,” 
said I, partly to myself, as I was thinking how 
it was possible to get the sheets hanled aft. 

“What do you call me but a good man?” 
asked Lord Savens “I-take it it is not a 
parson you want.” 

“No,” replied I, “{ would not give a shil- 
ling for a hundred just now; what I want is 
a man who could take the wheel and keep the 
craft with her head towards Corsica—parsons, 
I believe, are more accustomed to steering for 
another land. The want of a good sailornow, 
though, may give us occasion for the services 
of one sooner than we otherwise should.” 
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“Tf all you want is a man to steer,” seid he, 
“T can do that for you as well as any other.” 
. I was rather doubtful about this when he first 
took the wheel ; for there is a great difference 
between steering and steering well—but upon 
watching him for a few minutes, I was agree- 
ably disappointed ; he kept her almost as well as 
eotld myself. 

The first thing to be done now was to release 
the Dagos, and make them understand they 
must work. Unlocking. the door of the com- 
panion-way, I called them up. 

Hardly knowing how to begin, and to gain 
time for consideration, I knocked them both 
down ; and having first taken their knives away, 

made a most affectionate speech to them: 

“Now you homely looking pirates,” I be- 
gan, in frightfol Italian, “you are aboard my 
ship trying to steal a passage to a respectable 
country. I happen to knew you would both 
have been hung for your crimes had you re- 
mained in Leghorn; and that the law may not 
be cheated of its due, I shall throw each of you 
overboard—mind that. I am willing, however. 
that you should live a little while longer, pro- 
vided you will work; so long as you work 
well, I will spare you; but the minute I catch 
one of you trying to soger, overboard you go. 
Now turn to and haul those sheets aft.” 

They took hold with a will, and in a few 
minutes the yacht was going along within three 
points and a half of the wind. 

“Now, you raseals, come aft on the quarter- 
deck, and stay until you are wanted ; so that I 
can see you, and be able to shoot the first one 
who looks pleased to see that schooner coming 
up with us,”’ 

_ The schooner hauled her wind as soon as 
our change of course was noticed, and stood 
on the same tack. 

It was now a fair trial of speed, the schooner 
could sail faster, but the yacht could lay closer 
to the wind. For an hour the distance between 
us remained about the same, and I was quite 
confident of keeping out of her way until night, 
when I would change my course for Malta. 

But the wind commenced hauling farther to 
the eastward, heading us off more and more, un- 
til it finally chopped round into the northeast, 
where it stayed, and began to blow a gale. This 

completely upset all my calculations; 
was now to windward, and com- 
ing down upon us like @ thirty-two pound shot. 

Easing off the sheets wing and wing, we 
stood away before the wind. There was now 
absolutely no hope of escaping, except by an- 
other change of wind, of which there was no pro- 
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bability. The yacht having very sharp bows, 
plunged considerably, and buried herself badly 
in tho heavy sea, which was rising—she would 
have done much better if there had been less 
sail on her, bat we were too short-handed to 
think of taking areef. The schooner, on the 
contrary, had just the wind in which she could 
sail best, and was coming up with us ‘hand over 
hand. I almost despaired myself, but deter- 
mined to make an effort to get to windward 
again; the chances were desperate, but so were 
we. .As the schooner came nearer, I gradually 
hauled in the sheets, so that I could come round 
suddenly, and luff up into the wind without loss 
of time. I was fearful at first they meant to run 
us down ; but when within a short distance, they 
put their helm to port, and ran down upon our 
starboard beam, about a hundred fathoms from 
us. A man upon the quarter-deck, whom I re- 
ecognized as one of the police, hailed me, to 
“lower my fore and mainsail, and stand away 
under the jib.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, soon as I can luff up into the 
wind,” I answered. 

The apparent hopelessness of our condition 
deceived them as to our intentions, and they run 
some distance to leeward, while we were getting 
the yacht round to the wind. But having got 
the sheets hauled aft, I laid ‘her close to the wind 
as possible, and stood for the northward. 

While this was going on, they had been busy 
on board the schooner in launching a boat; but 
upon perceiving our trick, they instantly hoisted 
it in, and hauling aft their sheet, stood after us. 

By this manner we had gained a quarter of a 
mile to the windward, but the wind was so 
strong, that it was doubtful how long we should 
be able to run. Every puff of the gale threaten- 
ed to carry the masts over the sides, and the 
yacht was laying over so that the water was 
ranning through the lee-sewppers like a mill- 
stream. The method I could gain the most 
from the schooner was to tack frequently, as 
the yacht would come about much sooner and 
without losing headway. This we accomplished 
several times, the schooner instantly coming 
about after us. 

I don’t know how long we should have con- 
tinued this game—probably until we had lost 
our masts—if the Dagos had not, as we were 
tacking for the last time, let go the sheets, in- 
stead of making them fast, as they should have 
done, while the sails were shivering in the wind. 
By this we, of course, lost headway, and drifted 
rapidly off to leeward. 

Giving the wheel to Lord Savens, I managed 
to get the sheets aft again, just in time to save 


us from drifting under the bow of the schooner. 
The Dagos having accomplished thia nice job 
for us, hid themselves in the forecastle, to wait 
until our capture, which now it seemed inevi- 
table, would take place. 

Having got to the wind again, we weré so 
near the schooner, that I could have pitched a 
biscuit aboard—being on the same tack exactly 
abreast of each other, and going through the 
water at a tremendous rate. The wind coming 
stronger and stronger, I expected every moment 
to see some of the rigging give way, or the sails 
blown from the bolt-ropes. The sea was making 
a clean breach from the weather bow to the 
tafferel, occasionally dropping a few hogsheads 
into the cabin. 

This state of things could not continue long— 
something must have parted ; but as I could see 
the schooner was as badly off as ourselves, I de- 
termined to trust toluck. The schooner’s masts 
were bending and springing like a whipstick 
with every plunge; her greater spread of canvass 
was now against her, and it became evident that, 
unless we reefed the sails down very soon, both 
would be dismasted. But with us, reefing was 
impossible; and had they stopped, we should 
have escaped. 

After continuing this course for a short time, 
I saw a heavy squall coming down upon us from 
the windward, dashing the spray high into the 
air, and beating down the waves before it, till the 
sea foamed and boiled likea pot. The unbroken 
line of white foam which marked the edge of the 
approaching squall, came down like a flash; it 
was hardly a minute from the time I first saw it 
in the horizon, before it was within a mile of us. 
I had but an instant to prepare ; so taking a turn 
around my body with the end of the main sheet, 
making the bight fast to the wheel stanchion, 
and bracing my feet against the grating, I grasped 
the wheel spokes, ready to put the helm hard 
down in an instant. A mistake of the fraction 
of a second, in luffing to the wind, would have 
been fatal to us. 

The squall was now close aboard—yelling and 
screeching as it came down, and rolling up a 
huge wave before it, which threatened to engulf 
us. At the exact moment I jammed the helm 
hard-a-lee, and crouching down, clung to the 
wheel stanchion like a barnacle. It was not a 
second too soon, for the yacht was hardly into 
the wind before the squall struck. For a few 
moments I could not tell whether we were sink- 
ing or not, as, simultaneously with the squall, a 
monstrous sea broke over the bows, sweeping 
the deck of everything movable, and burying me 
till I was nearly strangled. At the same time I 
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heard a crashing and snapping of spars and rig- 
ging, but whether our own or not, I could not 
tell, blinded as I was with the water. 

The yacht slowly rose, freeing herself with a 
shake from the water upon the deck, and I had 
the satisfaction of hearing the deafening noise of 
our own sails, as they were slatting and shiver- 
ing in the wind. Lord Savens, who had been in 
the cabin while this was taking place—there 
having been no necessity of more than one of us 
exposing ourselves—came upon deck the instant — 
the pressure of water upon the cabin doors would 
allow him to open them. With his assistance, I 
got the yacht again to the wind, which, now that 
the squall was over, had abated considerably in 
violence. This done, we had time to look for 
the schooner; she had not fared so well. Her 
helmsman had continued on the same tack as 
long as I had, putting his helm down at the 
same time. But this did not answer at all, for 
the schooner being so much larger, took longer 
time in coming up into the wind ; consequently, 
while the squall struck us right ahead, it struck 
him well on the bow—and as squalls up the 
Straits seldom make any allowance for errors in 
judgment, it took their masts over the side as 
clean as it could have been done by the ship’s 
carpenter with an axe—and they were now lay- 
ing helpless as a log, while we were dancing 
along with whole spars and a fair wind. 

I had promised the Dagos that I would throw 


‘them overboard; and I didn’t like to disap- 


point them, particularly after the trick they had 
played me in letting go the sheets. So putting 
the yacht about once more, I ran up wishin 
speaking distance of the schooner, and requested 
the people on board “to carry my best wishes to 
my friends in Leghorn, particularly the woolly- 
faced policeman.” To judge from their looks, 
they were not at all delighted with their situa- 
tion; so going into the forecastle, I pulled out, 
one at a time, the Dagos from their hiding- 
places, and taking them on deck, administered 
an able seaman’s kick with my heavy sea boots, 
discharging them from my employ and the deck 
of the yacht at the same time. 

“But did not Lord Savens reward you for 
your exertions in his behalf?” 

“O, yes, after I had stayed a month or so on 
board the yacht at Marseilles, and refused to 
stay any longer—although he wanted me to. 
go captain of her, which I didn’t care to do, it 
was too lazy a life for me—he made me a hand- 
some present. And awhile after that, when he 
was married to one of those Italian ladies, they 
sent me another present. That’s how I came by 
that money in the savings bank, you know.” 


| 
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_ CALL ME COLD.. 


BY FRANCES NORTON. 


They call me cold—they do not krow 
The deep, warm love within my heart; 
But think, because I donot show, 
That I have never felt love's smart. 


°Tis better so, for "twas in vain 
I poured love's treasures at his feet; 
A moment’s blits, then years of pain, 
Was the return that I did meet. 


A moment's thought of love, with life 
Spent under his protecting care; 
The darling hope to be his wife, 
It ended— leaving but desppir. 


‘They eail me free, could they but see, 
The sadness feigning in my breast 

O, they would find that I am free 
From every hope to make me biest. 


Yes, I am cold—grief froze my heart, 
When love no longer might adore; 
And free, for every tie did part, 
With those few words—“ I love no more.” 
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THE. INCENDIARY. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Somes of my readers may remember the cir- 
cumstance of the wreck of the good ship Ver- 
plank in the Bay of Naples. Everything that 
could be done for the safety of that ship was 
done, but against the decrees of inexorable fate 
we could not work. Two cables parted when 
the gale was at its height, and though I let out 
as much cable for my two remaining anchors as 
I dared, yet she dragged them both, and we went 
ashore upon the rocks, and before the dawn of 
the next morning the noble ship was in pieces. 
Yet only four lives were lost, of all our crew. 
Most of my men shipped at once on board an 
American frigate which lay there—the Brandy- 
wine, her name was—while I looked out for a 
passage home by some merchantman. 

I had not to wait long for the opportunity I 
sought, for in less than a week after my misfor- 
tane, the Yankee merchant ship, “ Richard Lee,” 
came in, just from Smyrna, and I had no trouble 
in securing @ passage on board. Her captain’s 
name was James Oxford. He was a good-heart- 
ed, pleasant man, somewhere about fifty years 
of age, and had followed the sea since early boy- 
hood. I found him an excellent companion at 
times, while at certain season’ he would not only 


be taciturn and gloomy, but spmetimcs even 
surly and abrupt. I was not long in discovering 
that he made a free use of brandy, and that when 
he was the most sociable and chatty, he had the 
most brandy at work in his system. Sometimes 
he would go without the stimulant for a whole 
day,.and in such cases he was sure to be moody 
and silent. 

Of course this simple affair was no business of 
mine, but yet I made myself very uneasy on ac- 
count of it,—not uneasy through fear, but from 
rank curiosity. The chief mate’s name was 
Merrill, and 1 noticed that he regarded the cap- 
tain at times very anxiously. One day—we 
were then off Carthagena, upon the Spanish 
coast—Mr. Merrill and I were standing together 
by the lee quarter, and the captain had just gone 
below. 

“ Merrill,” said I, “what is the matter with 
the captain?” 

The mate started, and looked into my face 
with a sort of inquisitive, anxious expression. 

“ Then you have noticed it?” he said. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘ And I noticed how 
pale he looked just now, as he passed us. I 
never saw him look quite so strange before.” 

“ Yes, I noticed,” murmured Merrill, thought- 
fully. 

“ But do you know what it is ?” 

“No,” said he, “I have no idea. He has 
been so for a long while—ever since we entered 
the Mediterranean. He was happy enough un- 
til we anchored at Gibraltar, when we first came 
in, but since then he has been just as you see 
him now. Once I ventured to ask him what 
troubled him, but I have never asked him since, 
for then he looked as though I had struck him 
in the face.” 

“ He is surely suffering from some canse,” I 
resumed, “and at times I have thought him al- 
most monomaniacal.” 

“ What’s that ?” at this moment uttered Mer- 
rill, starting suddenly towards the afier compan- 
ionway. 

I turned, and saw smoke curling up through 
the crevices of the trunk, and in a moment more 
Captain Oxford came rushing up. His face was 
very pale, and his eyes glared like coals of fire. 

“Man the boats! Man the boats!” he cried, 
in a sort of wild shriek. “‘ The ship is on fire! 
Man the boats, or we shall all be lost!” 

“ But we will put out the fire, if we can,” said 
Merrill. 

“No, no,” wildly exclaimed Oxford. “Let 
the fire go,—you can’t put it out. Man the 
boats !” 

“Lay aft, here, men,” shouted the mate. “Lay 


aft, every one of you. Into the hold, Thompson, 

and see if the fire has made its way in there. 
Buckets—buckets, you foretopmen! Pass the 
water over the taffrail as fast as possible. Down 
with the helm, and brace all up sharp!” 

The men were bastening to obey these orders, 
when Captain Oxford interposed. 

“Down with the boats, I say!” he yelled, in 
a perfect fary. “ By the heavens above me, the 
first man who dares to disobey shall die! Mr. 
Merrill, see to getting out the boats as quickly 
as possible ; and mind that you show no more 
of your mutiny !” 

I saw that the men were staggered, and that 
the mate was fearful. I believed the fire was 
yet comfined to the cabin, for no blaze had as yet 
broken out, and I resolved at once that the noble 
ship should not be lost if I could help it. A 
strange thought came to my mind, that Oxford 
himself had set fire to the ship! 

“ Mr. Merrill,” I said, in atone that showed 
my meaning and my words to be one, “I shall 
take charge of this ship, and upon my shoulders 
the responsibility shall rest.” Then I turned to 
the men. “Now pass your buckets as quickly 
as possible. Work lively, and we shall save the 
ship. Here, two of you, and brail up the span- 
ker.” 

Captain Oxford started towards me in fury. 
I met him, and in hurried tones I said, loud 
enough for no one but himself to hear: 

“Beware, sir! If this ship is burned, you 
shall atone for it most dearly. J am not blind!” 

I do not know whether it was the look I gave 
him, or the words which I spoke, but he said no 
more. He shrank away from me, and very soon 
he even began to assist in patting out the fire, 
which was done with a dozen buckets of water. 
When the dangerous element had been subdued, 
we found that the fire had caught somewhere in 
the vicinity of the captain’s bunk. He said it 
must have caught from a candle which he used 
to enable him to find something in the locker at 
the foot of his bunk. And thus the matter pass- 
ed for the time, the men believing that he had 
fallen asleep, and that his strange behaviour upon 
deck was the result of having been frightened 
from his sleep so unwontedly. The carpenter 
soon had thé cabin in respectable order. 

From that moment I began to wateh Oxford 
with care, for I felt sure that he had set the fire, 
though why he should have done so I could not 
determine. 1 found that Merrill entertained the 
same suspicions, and we had several conversa- 
tions upon the subject. From him I learned 
that there was quite an amount of gold in the 
cabin, or rather in the run, under the cabin floor, 


and he wondered that the captain had not thought 
of this,"and endeavored to save it, even though 
he did wish to destroy the ship. 

We stopped at Gibraltar only twelve hours, 
and early one fine morning we entered the broad 
Atlantic. Captain Oxford was the same as ever. 
No,—not the same, for he grew more strango 
and unaccountable in his manner, and now even | 
brandy failed to make him social. In short, he 
presented every symptom of one who is suffering 
the most intense agony of mind, and when he 
did converse, it was with a distant, inattentive 
manner, showing he eared little what was said. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day from 
Gibraltar, we came in sight of St. Maria, the 
most southern of the Azores. Mr. Merrill stood 
by the starboard quarter, with the glass, and 
while he was gazing off upon the distant land 
Captain Oxford came up and took a view with 
his own glass. I was too busy with the land to 
notice the movements of the captain, and he 
went below without my noticing it. It must 
have been half an hour after that, that I tarned 
and saw him just coming upon deck. He casta 
hurried glance around, and then looked into the 
stern-boat. I thought his countenance looked 
strange, but at the moment I gave it no heed. 
In a few moments after that I was sure I saw a 
fine curl of smoke creep out through a crevice in 
the forward part of the trunk. 

“Fire! Fire!” at the same moment cried 
‘one of the men, who came leaping up from the 
hold, where he had just gone to break outa 
water-cask. 

“ Where?” asked a dozen voices. 

“Just breaking through the cabin bulkhead. as 

Captain Oxford started and rushed down the 
after companion-way, and in a moment more he 
returned. 

“ Down with the boats !” he’ yelled. “Down 
with them, quick! If you delay a moment you 
are lost !”” And as he spoke he sprang to the 
lashings of the stern-boat, 

Now I knew that Oxford had some desire to 
burn the ship, and upon the moment I deter- 
mined to thwart him. The mates were hesitat- 
ing, for they did not like to disobey their supe- 
rior; but Merrill cast towards me a look, in 
which he plainly, though silently, implored me 
to. interfere. 

“ Buckets, my men!’ I ordered, calmly and 
firmly. “ Here, you Wilson, brail up the spanker, 
and the rest of you pass the buckets smartly.” 

Captain Oxford darted towards me, and with 
a terrible oath he ordered me to hold my tongue. 

“If you will not saye your owners’ ship, I 
will,” I replied. ‘ 
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teeth, and with a face perfectly livid in ‘its hue. 
And as he uttered this he seized a heavy iron 
pin from the rack and sprang upon me, I mov- 
ed quickly upon one side, and avoided a tremen- 
dous blow which he aimed at my head, but this 
was not the end,—his toe struck a snatch-block 
which lay upon deck, and he pitched head fore- 
most against the bulwarks, and in a moment 
more he lay upon the deck, insensible. I heard 
a strange sound as he fell, but the noise about 
deck was so much that it reached,no other ears. 
I then took command, upon the impulse of the 
moment, and the men impulsively obeyed me, 
even Mr. Merrill himself looking to me for 
orders. I had the ship braced sharp up as speed- 
ily as possible, and then I set all hands at the 
buckets. We first dashed water down the com- 
panionway and through the sky-light, and ina 
few minutes the fire was subdued, so that the 
men could get into the cabin. After this, the 
work was easy, and in fifteen minutes from the 
time the first bucket full of water was applied, 
the fire was out. 

As soon as the cabin could be cleared of steam 
and smoke, we found that but little of the wood- 
work had been burnt. Three or four doors were 
spoiled, some of the maps burned, and two o 
the bunks charred through. But the place was 
soon cleared, and then Merrill and myself bore 
the captain down. 

“ What is that?” uttered Merrill, raising his 
eyebrows in astonishment, as we laid him down. 

“ What ?” said I. 

“ Didn’t you notice it ?” 

“T noticed something.” 

“But I noticed something strange. Don’t 
you think he’s marvellous heavy ?” 

“T do,” I answered. 

“So do I,” said Merrill, mysteriously, but yet 
dubiously. 

__ “ Suppose you send the men out,” I whispered. 

Acting upon my suggestion, he sent all on 
deck save Sargeant, the second mate, who was 
also something ¢f 2 doctor. 

After this, our first movement was to strip 
Oxford of his clothing, for we were confident he 
had something about him which impeded a free 
circulation of his blood; so while Sargeant 
chafed his temples, Merrill and myself com- 
menced to remove his clothing. We got off his 
thick pea jacket without trouble (he had come 
on deck prepared for the boat), and then we got 
off his inner jacket. Below this we found, not 
a vest, but a thick Guernsey frock. This we 
cut, and next we found something that gave us 
start. 


“We'll see!” he hissed, between his clenched. 


“ What's this ?” uttered Merrill. 

“ What does it look like ?” said I. 

Merrill shook his head, but made no reply. 

There were no less than five large buck-skin 
money-belts around his body, and all of them 
fall! While the mates held the body up, [ un- 
buckled the belts and took them off. That was 
the sound I heard when Oxford fell. 

Just as I was talting the last belt off, the cap- 
tain opened his eyes and groaned. His skull 
had not been fractured, nor could we find much 
of a bruise, the blow having come upon the 
brow, just at the edge of the hair. We next 
placed him in one of the berths which had not 
been badly injured, and while Sargeant still con- 
tinued to chafe and bathe, Merrill and mysel 
went to examine the belts, having first seen 
that we had no lookers-on from above. 

We spread a blanket upon the floor, and then 
emptied the contents of the bags upon it. ~ It 
was all gold, and we reckoned about twelve thou- 
sand dollars, weighing not far from fifty pounds ! 

“Where did this come from?” asked I, as 
soon as we had reckoned it up. 

Merrill spoke not, but with a blank look he 
pointed to the littfe barred scuttle that opened to 
the run. 

“Then this money belongs to the owners,” I 
said. 
“Yes,” answered the mate, uneasily. 

I said no more then, but we collected the gold 
together as quickly as possible, and then turned 
our attention to the captain. He was soon 
brought to a state of consciousness, but he said 
not a word about the load we had taken from 
him. But I saw that he thought of it, for the 
first thing he did after fully realizing his situa- 
tion, was to pass his hands, with a nervous, 
clutching movement, up and down his breast, 
and when he found nothing there, he closed his 
eyes and groaned heavily.” 

Mr. Merrill tied the gold snugly up in the 
blanket, and having found the key to the scuttle, 
he unlocked it and placed the money in the 
run. 
A week passed away, and during that time the 
carpenters were busy in the cabin, and after that 
we once more had quite comfortable quarters. 
The idea had become rife among the crew that 
the captain had purposely set fire to the ship, 
but we tried to dispossess them of the conviction. 
And during this week Oxford had not said one 
word about what had so strangely happened. 

On the second evening after the cabin had 
been put to rights, the captain, Mr. Merrill, and 
myself, were alone there. I was reading a book, 
or pretending;or trying so to do; Merrill was 
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working up his dead reckoning to compare with 
the chronometer, and the captain sat with his 
head leaning upon his hands, his elbows being 
upon the table. Suddenly he looked up and 
gazed into my face. 

_ “Captain,” he said, eyeing me with a tremu- 
lous expression, “have you any desire to ruin 
me?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, quickly and emphati- 
cally. 
“ And would you save me?” 

“If I could—yes.” 

“ And you, Merrill ?” 

“T will do anything for your good that lies 
within my power,” replied the mate. 

Oxford bowed his head a few moments, and 
then he looked up and spoke as follows : 

“You know what has happened, and I know 
you have your suspicions; but you do not know 
all. I am going to tell you the whole truth 
now, and nothing but the truth, and then I shall 
trust to your generosity. A little over one year 
ago, I owned this ship, and was worth some 
thousands of dollars besides. A friend in New 
York induced me to enter into a scheme of spec- 
ulation with him. He showed me the plan on 
paper, and I thought it was all plain and clear, 
and I went into it. Three months afterwards, 
things began to grow dark. My partner came 
to me and told me he must have four thousand 
dollars immediately, or we should sink. I tried 
to borrow it, but could not. Four thousand 
dollars would save us, and it must be raised. I 
had a friend who had often accommodated me, 
but he was away South. I knew if he were at 
home he would have lent me his name at least. 
I lay awake one whole night, thinking of plans, 
but particularly of one plan. The next morn- 
ing I resolved to forge my friend’s name! I 
knew I could take up the note before it should 
fall due. I made a note payatle to myself, and 
put my friend’s name to it,—then I endorsed it 
myself, and in three hours afterwards I had 
raised the money on it ! 

“In one short month after that, our scheme 
was blown to the wind! But that was as noth- 
ing to me, compared with that forged note which 
would fall due in one month more! Raise four 
thousand dollars I could not. What should I 
do? I dared not trust a friend with my terrible 
secret, for many of them already looked coldly 
upon me, as they had lost on account of my fail- 
ure, for even after selling my ship, and all else, 
we only paid sixty cents on the dollar. 

“At length I hit upon a scheme which I 
thought would work. In Wall Street I knew a 
man whe would do anything for money, even to 


the keeping of a dangerous secret. He was a 
cold-blooded man, who could be friendly so long 
as it was for his interest, but who knew no such 
feeling as friendship upon any other foundation. 
To him I resolved to apply, for he and I were 
well acquainted, and I knew that I might trust 
him with even life itself, if I could assure him 
some palpable return. I went to him and told 
him the whole story—the whole truth, without 
any equivocation of any kind. I made him see 
that even my very life itself was bound up in 
that note, for if it should mature and not be 
paid, I should be branded as a felon and cast into 
prison, and my wife and children left to suffer ; 
but if I could get it up im season, I should have 
no sufferings of conscience, for in my heart I 
had meant no wrong. 

“The broker listened to my story, and then 
very coolly asked me what I meant to do. I 
told him if he would take up that note and keep 
it faithfully for one year, I would give him six 
thousand dollars for it. I told him I had nearly 
three thousand dollars due mein Gibraltar,— 
that I could have command of the ship which I 
had lost, for a voyage to Smyrna, and that at 
the end of a year I could make up the six thou- 
sand dollars. He asked me what security I 
could give him, I pointed him to the position I 
occupied. ‘ You hold the prison-doors open for 
me when you please,’ said I, ‘and my very soul, 
too, you hold in your hand. I will give you my 
note for the amount I have named, and if I do 
not take it up at the end of the year you can 
rain me. Do you not think that I shall pay it ?’ 
He considered a while, and then said he did, 
and told me to call upon him at noon. 

‘* At noon I went, and he had already bought 
the forged note. He showed it to me, and prom- 
ised to keep it one year. I gave him my note 
for six thousand dollars, and then went to secure 
my berth as captain of this ship, and when that 
was done I felt easier. 

“‘ At Gibraltar was a merchant to whom I had 
lent three thousand dollars, only a year before, 
and I felt sure of getting that; but when I ar- 
rived there, two months ago, I found that he had 
gone to Scotland, and would not retarn under 
six months at the shortest time. From thas 
moment my spirits began to sink. We went to 
Smyrna, and started to return, and I should land 
in New York with not a penny over one thou 
sand dollars!' Again—what should I do? I 
became miserable and unhappy, and the thoughs 
of suicide dwelt heavily upon me; but my wife 
and children tied me to earth. At length an 
idea came to me. 


“Thad gold on board—gold belonging to my 
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owners. I had become weak and faint in reso- 
lution, and my brain was turned. I was any- 
body rather than the self I had been a year be- 
fore. Not for all the wealth of all the world 
would I have stolen a dollar; but for life—for 
honor—for the peace of my innocent family, 
would do a great sin. I dwelt upon the thought 
until the possession of that gold became fairly a 
monomania with me. But how could I get it? 
There was only one way. First secure as much 
of it as I could about my person, and then set 
the ship on fire and make my escape, giving the 
owners to understand that all was lost. I knew 
enough to select some point close by land at 
which to try the experiment, but my mind was 
too wildly worked upon to admit of my being 


‘ yillanously judicious and witty about it. 


“You know the rest. Now do as you please. 
I am rained !—a ruined, ruined man !”’ 

Oxford bowed his head again as he closed, 
and I could see the tears trickle down between 
his fingers. 

* Whose name in New York did you forge ¢” 
asked I. 

“Samuel Wardwell’s,” he replied. 

I did not know him, but, nevertheless, I assur- 
ed Oxford that I would save him. I told him 
that, if he could do no better, I would lend him 
six thousand dollars as soon as we reached New 
York, for I had four times that amount safely 
invested there. It was some time before the 
poor fellow could fully realize that I had the 
power to save him, and that I was in earnest in 
my offer, but when he did realize it, he sprang 
forward and sank upon my bosom, and wept 
like a girl. I assured him that I would not only 
lend him the money, but that I would wait his 
own time for payment, and from that moment 
he began to recover. 

We made the crew believe that the captain 
had had fits, or, rather, spells of spasmodic in- 
sanity, but that we had succeeded in removing 
the cause—and they were satisfied. 

When we reached New York, almost the first 
man who came on board was the one who had 
been Oxford’s partner in the speculation, and he 
now came with the intelligence that a part of the 
scheme had taken an unexpected turn, and al- 
ready yielded him thirty thousand dollars! 
Captain Oxford heard this piece of news, and 
upon the strength of it he fainted away. But 
we soon succeeded in reviving him. So I did 
not have to lend him the money after all, though 
I should have done it with pleasure. 

On the evening of the next day, I met Oxford 
on board the ship. His eye sparkled, and his 
cheeks glowed with an unwonted flush. 
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“ God bless you, sir!” he exclaimed, grasping 
me by the hand. “ You have saved me from a 
state worse than death, for had you not overcome 
the demon within me, I should now have been a 
black villain! Here is my forged note, sir, and 
Iam safe! My broker will be true, and 1 know 
that you and my mates will be !” 

As he spoke he held the corner of the fatal 
note to the blaze of a candle which I had just 
lighted to seal a letter, and ere many seconds it 
was in ashes. 

A few months since, I learned from a friend 
that James Oxford was dead. I should not 
have written this had he been yet living, and, as 
it is, I have covered his real name, for he has 
left a family of noble boys, to whom may God 
grant all the virtues of their father, and keep 
from them all his misfortunes ! 


—~¢ 


PARISIAN GOSSIP, 


An occasion of extraordinary interest is the 
annual ball at the Comic Opera of the artists, 
female and male—the popular perfo:mers—of 
the Paris stage—everybody is anxious to have 
a nearer view of these people, and hence the 
tickets are always purchased eagerly. This 
year the names of the artists occupied six col- 
umns of a huge printed bill. Alas, how disen- 
chanted are those who attend, expecting to find 
female divinities among the actresses—they are 
but ordinary mortals, and very ordinary, too; 
their mode of life not being by any means calca- 
lated to prolong their charms, if they ever had 
any. This ball usually yields about forty thous- 
sand francs to the fund for the benefit of im- 
a members, but on this occasion the 

ssians were missed, as they are wont to be 
very liberal, and send the richest bouquets and 
jewels to the ladies. Among the artists present, 
were Rachel, Cruvelli, Cerito, Ugalde, Dameron, 
Cabel, Bosio, etc.—Home Journal. 
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DANCING. 
Horace Greeley thus speaks of dancing : “We 
believe dancing, cainintin small neighborhood 
parties, without parade or dress, or other expen- 
sive adjuncts, restricted to three hours at any 
one assemblage, closed long before midnight, and 
rigidly guarded against ali access of stimulating 
beverages, might be a most admirable recreation, 
securing the approbation and countenance of the 
religious and sedate; bat conducted as it is 
probably exhausts more than it renovates, and 
corrupts more than it improves.” 


Evrore anp tae Unirep Srares.—It ap 
pears now, according to the “ very latest’”’ ac- 
count, that Queen Victoria and Louis Napoleon 
—par nobile—do not seriously intend to swallow 
us alive if we venture to defend our national 
honor. Thisis kind of them. The fact is, that 
should England and France seek to ruin the 
commerce of America, they would merely be 
planning their own destruction, such is the rela- 


| 
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ttonship existing among industrial nations. 


VLL THINK OF THEE, 
| BY JANE APPLETON. 


T’'ll think of thee when busy day 
Is sinking into night, 
When song and jest pass fleeting by, 
When other hearts are gay and light, 
think of thee. 


Long, long, shall I remember thee, 
When friends and all are gone; 
Oft will memory wander back, 
To dream of days gone by, 
» And think of thee. 


When old age comes with silvery locks, 
When youth and joys are fled; 
When not but musings cheer the heart, 
When care and sorrow deck thy head, 
Then think of me. 


BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCE, 


BY MARTIN M’MURRAY. 


Taw a bachelor of forty,—a delightful exis- 
tence, to be sure, to some, but one fraught with 
many painful reminiscences to me. 

Some ten years ago, I had the happiness, or 
misery (just as the reader pleases), to dwell in a 
boarding-house, and I am sorry to state that my 
experience, so far, compels me to add, that a 
miserable existence it is. 

The situation of the mansion I shall not deli- 
neate, nor shall I inform the reader of the name 
of. the landlady; such was never my object in 
writing this sketch. I deem it proper, however, 
to state that the house was a commodious and 
comfortable dwelling, where board could be ob- 
tained for five dollars per week, washing and 
lights excluded. 

The inmates numbered, on an average, thirty, 
and in that thirty there were, of course, an old 
maid, a cross bachelor, and a widow. There 
were, besides, four medical students, who played 
whist every evening in the parlor,—an amuse- 
ment, by the way, decidedly objected to by Miss 
Gall (the old maid), Mr. Constant (the bache- 
lor), and Mrs. Lint (the widow). Indeed, they 
were always glad when the duties of the Materia 
Medica compelled the disciples of Esculapius to 
be absent, for, as Miss Gall remarked, “ they 
had everything to themselves.” 

When I first came to this house, I was in tue 
habit of frequenting the parlor, for the purpose 
of making myself agreeable, when I had nothing 
else to do. Miss Gall (a lady not gifted with 
many personal attractions, by the by) was al- 
Ways there, in the rocking-chair. She was the 

‘first to address me, 
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How do you like Philadelphia?” 

“My experience thus far brings me to the 
conclusion that it is a beautiful city,” answer- 
ed IL. 

“I was always,” retar-¢d she, “attached to 
Philadelphia. In fact, I was born here.” 

“ Considerably altered since,” I ventured. 


needed, though I thought I had offended her, 
for, in a rather rough tone, she asked John, the 
servant, who came to put coals on the fire, why 
he didn’t shut the door after him. I felt embar- 
rassed,—lifted a dirty looking paper, called the 
Ledger, but after vain attempts to read, laid it 
down again. Felt more embarrassed. Took 
out my pocket-book and made a note of I know 
not what, and, that done, felt more embarrassed 
still. 

Ventured, with a “hem,” to ask Miss Gall 
which was the most fashionable theatre, but re- 
ceiving no answer,’put on my great-coat. and 
indignantly left the room. 

About a week after, I became acquainted with, 
what then I thought, a clever sort of fellow, the 
son of the landlady. Tom was what is usually 
called a “ spoilt boy.” 

His mother had always kept him under re- 
straint. She would upbraid him if his breath 
‘smelt of cigars, and almost faint if told that he 
played billiards. He was compelled to go to 
bed at nine o’clock, and although devoid of all 
musical taste, forced to learn “ The Carnival of 
Venice” on the piano. A performance, by the 
way, which he has never yet accomplished with 
success. 

It was, therefore, the policy of this youth to 
assume as innocent an air as possible in his 
mother’s presence, but as soon as he was ten 
feet from her threshold, he would, after lighting 
a cigar, become as fast s young man as any in 
the city, This was the individual whose ac- 
quaintance I formed, and who I wish had never 
been born. For would you credit it, dear reader, 
this fellow, this villain, I may say, played one 
of the most faéinorous tricks on me you ever 
heard, read, or saw. You shall judge. 

One winter’s day I came home rather earlier 
than was my wont to dinner, and saw my friend 
in the parlor, drumming away, as usual, on the 

0. 
“By the by,” said he, suddenly stopping, 
“how is it you and Miss Gall never speak ?” 

“ Well,” I answered, “TI can’t exactly say ” 

“ Seems singular, too,” returned he, “for her 
loquacious disposition is notorious. How did 
you like the opera last night?” 
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She made no reply. In truth, there was none : 
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“So, 60,” I said. 
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Going to-night again 

Perhaps.” 

That was all for the present. After supper I 
again entered the parlor, and began conning a 
newspaper, when Miss Gall entered, her face 
beaming with intelligence and vermilion, and 
seeming ready for one of those interminable 
stories about her aunt, and her father’s diamonds. 
She had always behaved coldly towards me since 
the memorable evening when I unwittingly al- 
luded to her antiquity ; but, on the present occa- 
sion, judge of my surprise, when she came for- 
ward, took my hand, said she forgave all, was 
very much indebted to me,—that Tom had told 
her all, and she would gladly accept my kind 
offer to escort her to the opera that night. I was 
mute with astonishment. 

“T, madam !” but recollecting with whom I 
had to deal, “O, not at all,—I shall only be too 
this fellow’s assurance,” I 
muttered. 

“ The ‘ Bohemian Girl’ is a delightful piece,” 
she remarked. 

“No, I don’t think it will rain,” I replied. 

“Please excuse me, as the time for departure 
draws nigh,” said she, and withdrew. 

I was alone, and I verily believe was a maniac 
for ten minutes. I raved, and stamped, and 


swore ; but what for, you will ask. Why I had 
engaged to accompany a young lady to the opera 
that very evening. A creature whom I adored ; 
an angel who, I flattered myself, loved me to 


distraction. Was there no way to extricate my- 
self from this terrible dilemma? I thought of 
returning and explaining to Miss Gall how mat- 
ters stood, and that Tom had no authority for 
what he did; but no, I had said, “I would only 
be too happy.” 

I thought a while,—perhaps Eve will forgive 
me when she learns all. I felt doubtful of this, 
however, and, after much deliberation, thought 
best to write her an apologetic note, stating I 
was ill, anything. I sent it, and went with Miss 
Gall. The theatre was crowded. The medical 
students were there, grinning at us—that, how- 
ever, I didn’t care about; but Eve was there, 
and that I did care about. It’s lucky she hasn’t 
seen me, I thought. 

There was a tall gentleman in front of me. 
O, how thankful I was that that man was tall. 
I looked upon him as my preserver, and consid- 
ered myself safe from danger. I was mistaken, 
however, for at the end of the second act my 
guardian angel rose up to look about him. I 
was in peril. He knew nothing of it, though, 
He knew not that I was in a state of mind _bor- 
dering on distraction at seeing Eve stare at me 
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through her opera-glass (why were such things 
ever invented?). He knew not that I was un- 
conscious of everything around, for I know not 
how long. 

Eve looked, to say the least, very indignant, 
and shot glances that lay imbedded in my wretch- 
ed heart for the rest of the evening. She ap- 
peared, however, to be as insensible to all around 
as myself, and her brother, who accompanied 
her, no doubt wondered at the cause. ‘ 

Miss Gall was as loquacious as ever, and was 
ever and anon asking me some odd question, 
which I no doubt answered in an odd way. She 
was desirous of knowing who such a lady was, 
and I replied that he was no gentleman who 
treated her in that manner. Here she appeared 
surprised, but recollecting a story which she told 
some evening previous, she said : 

“Bat you didn't hear the whole of it, let me 
tell you,” and I verily believe she would then 
and there have commenced with a tale which I 
had heard fifty times from her lips, had not the 
curtain luckily dropped, and closed the most 
wretched evening of my life. 

Yes, the opera was over. My sweet compan- 
ion said she was charmed, and could have sat all 
night listening to “’Tis sad to leave,” ete. I 
made no answer, for Eve was just passing. I 
had serious intentions of committing suicide on 
my way home. 

Miss Gall asked, “ What do you think of 
M’dlle 

“Heaven and earth,” I muttered, “are all my 
hopes, then, nipped in the bud !” 

O, what a wretched night I passed. I dream- 
ed Eve told her brother she would never speak 
to me again, and it was the only dream that ever 
came true, for next morning, when I lifted my 
plate at breakfast, I discovered a letter. It was 
Eve’s hand. Here are the contents : 


“ Sin>—I have only to state that all inter 
course between us stops, now and forever. 
Yours, etc., E. B.” 


I called on her, but was refused admittance. 
Wrote to her, but received no answer. About a 
fortnight afterwards, I read in the marriage col- 
umn of the “ Ledger” that she had given her 
heart (?) and hand to a Mr. Smith. I instantly 
took a fever, and, contrary to my desire, recov- 
ered. 

It may not be out of place here to state that I 
have since had the pleasure of knocking down 
my evil genius, Tom, and of challenging him to 
fight a mortal combat, which, to his shame be # 
spoken, he has never accepted. 


FANCY, 


BY MABY DELL. 


Our life were dull, if Fancy never threw 
Her magic power around to cheer our way; 
Stern were the minds of men, if they withdrew 
Forever from her bright, entrancing ray. 
© thanks to Heaven! Imagination glows 
Amid the dull realities of life ; 
Over the rugged rocks her foliage grows, 
The gloomy vales are with her flowerets rife. 


She lights her lamp above the jaded boy, 
Who sighs for hours o’er some brain-wearying page ; 
_ And shows afar his present toils’ alloy, 
The wreaths of fame upon his brow in age. 
The longest task seems light, when Fancy paints 
- he worth of honor and the joy of fame; 
The laggard mind wakes up, nor tires, nor faints, 
But pants to gain a time-enduring name. 


Mid rougher scenes in manhood’s busier time, 
She tells enchanting tales of wealth and power; 
And fancy-led, men roam from clime to clime, 
Strangers to peace and pleasure’s sunny bower. 
Fame is the school-boy’s dream, but manhood recks 
Lees of the laurel wreath than diamond's sheen ; 
And oftener walks where wealth and fashion gecks, 
Than where the mark of mind and worth is seen. 


But Fancy’s holiest task is where she shows 
Unto the eye of Age that home afar; 

Where every flower that withered, freshly blows, 
To fade no more, nor feel the tempest’s war. 

O, say not Fancy is an idle thing; 
A useless vapor, or a fading ray; 

O happier we beyond earth’s proudest king, 
When reason guides, and fancy gilds our way. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Ons evening, not long since, a number of us, 
old ship-masters, chanced to meet at a social 
supper, and after the cloth was removed we 
went in for yarn spinning. Among our number 
was Captain Richard Nutter, and a finer man, 
or a better sailor, never trod a deck. At length 
it came his turn to tell a story, or, what we pre- 
ferred—and what the rest of us had done—re- 
late some incident of experience in his own life. 

“Well, boys,’ he said, as he rejected the 
wine, which was at that moment passed to him 
for the first time, “I will give you a bit of the 
early part of my ocean life, and it is a very im- 
portant bit, too, for upon it I have built the 
whole of my subsequent manhood.” 

We prepared to listen to Captain Nutter with 
the most perfect attention, for he was not only 
an old seaman, but one of the most successful 
commanders in our mercantile marine. We 
listened, and his story was aa follows : 
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“I was very young when I first entered on 
shipboard, and at the age of fourteen I consider- 
ed myself quite a sailor. When I was eighteen 
I was shipped on board an East Indiaman,for a 
long voyage. There were six of us on board of 
about the same age, and we had about the same 
duties to perform. The ship—the old Lady 
‘Dunlap—was a large one, and our crew was 


large in proportion, there being fifty-two, all q 


told. We ‘boys,’ as we were called, messed 
together, and in all other respects were separate 
from the rest of the crew, just as much as the 
officers were. Our captain was a noble-hearted, 
honorable man, kind and generous, but yet very 
strict. Of course we youngsters found plenty of 
oceasion to find fault with him, and very often 
were his decisions arraigned before our mess and 
decidedly condemned. In fact, we should have 
reversed many of his judgments if we had had 
the power; but as he was the commander, and 
we only foremast hands—and boys at that—he 
had his own way, and the luminous decisions we 
came to were consequently of no avail, and lost 
to the world. 

“ Now we boys had learned, in the course of 
our travels, to drink our grog as well as any 
sailors. We could toss off a glass of rum and 
water with as much grace as any one, and we 
claimed the right so to do, not only as a privi- 
lege, but as an honor to which a life upon the- 
ocean entitled us. But even in this respect our 
captain pretended to differ from us. When we 
could get on shore, we would invariably indalge 
in our cups, and not unfrequently would we 
come off, or be brought off, in a state anything 
but sober. I said ‘we;’ but there was one of our 
number who never could be induced to touch a. 
drep of anything intoxicating. His name was 
Jobn Small, and he belonged in one of the back 
towns of New Jersey. 

“Now Jack Small not only refrained entirely 


from drinking himself, but he used sometimes to. 


ask us to let the stuff alone. He gave that job 
up, however, for we made such sport of him that 
he was glad to let us alone. But our captain 
had sharp eyes, and it was not long before he 
began to show Jack Small favors which he did: 
not show to us. He would often take Jack on 
shore with him to spend the night, and such 
things as that, while we were kept on board the 
ship. Of course this created a sort of envy on 
our part, and it ended in a decided ill-will to- 
wards poor Jack. 

“ Now in truth, Jack was one of the best fel- 
lows in the world. He was kind, obliging, hon- 
est, always willing to lend a helping hand in case 
of distress, and as true a friend as ever lived,— 
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only he wouldn't drink with us, that was all. 
No—that wasn’t all. He learned faster than 
we did,—he was a better sailor, and had learned 
more of navigation. But this we tried to lay to 
the captain’s paying him the most attention, 
though we knew better at the time, for we had 
the privilege of learning just as much as we had 
a mind to. The truth of the matter was, we 
five loved the idea of being ‘old salts,’ better 
than we did anything else, and we spent more 
time in watching for opportunities to have a 
spree than we did in learning to perfect ourselves 
in the profession we had chosen. 

“Tt even got so at length, that Jack Small 
was called upon to take the deck sometimes, 
when the officers were busy, and he used to work 
out the reckoning at noon as regularly as did 
the captain. Yet Jack was in our mess, and he 
Was a constant eye-sore. We saw that he was 
reaching rapidly ahead of us in every useful par- 
ticular, and yet we wouldn’t open our eyes. 
We were envious of his good fortune, as we 
called it, and used to seize every opportunity to 
tease and run him But he never got angry in 
return. He sometimes would laugh at us, and 
at others he would so feelingly chide us that we 
would remain silent for a while. 

“At length the idea entered our heads that 
Jack should drink with us. We talked the 
matter over in the mess when Jack was absent, 
and we mutually pledged each other that we 
would make him drink at the first opportunity. 
After this determination was taken, we treated 
Jack more kindly, and he was happier than he 
had been for some time. Once more we langh- 
ed and joked with him in the mess, and he in 
retarn helped us in our navigation. We were 
on our homeward bound passage, by the way of 
Brazil, and our ship stopped at Rio Janciro, 
where we were to remain a week or so. One 
pleasant morning we six youngsters received 
permission to go on shore and spend the whole 
day; and accordingly we rigged up in our best 
tegs and were carried to the landing. 

“Now was our chance, and we put our heads 
together to see how it should be done. Jack’s 


_ very first desire, as soon as he got on shore, was 


to go up and examine the various things of 
interest in the city. He wanted to>visit the 
churches, and such like places, and to please 
him we agreed to go with him if he would go 
and take dinner with us. He agreed to this at 
once, and we thought we had him sure. We 
planned that after dinner was eaten, we would 
have some light sweet wine brought on, and that 
we would contrive te get rum enough into what 
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could please us more than to get Jack Small 
drunk, and carry him on board in that shape, for 
then we fancied the captain’s favoritism would 
be at an end, and that he would no longer look 
upon our rival with more preference than upon 
ourselves. We had the matter all arranged, and 
in the meantime we paid Jack al) the attention 
in our power—so much so that he at length sig- 
nified a willingness to go anywhere to please us, 
provided we would not go to any bad place. 

“Dinner time came, and a most capital din- 
ner we had. We had selected one of the best 
hotels, for the prices were no higher there than 
at places of lower repute, and, in fact, not so 
high, for these low places fleece a sailor most 
unmercifally. The eatables were despatched 
with becoming gusto, and then the dishes were 
removed, and at a sign from me the wine was 
brought on. 

“* Ah! what have you here? asked Jack, be- 
traying some uneasiness at the appearance of 
the glasses and bottles. 

“* Only a little new wine,’ I replied, as care- 
lessly as I could. ‘ Mere juice of the grape.’ 

“* But it’s wine, nevertheless,’ pursued he. 

“‘Tt isn’t wine,’ cried Sam Pratt, who was 
one of the hardest nuts old Neptune ever cracked. 

“*No,’ chimed in Tim Black, another of about 
the same stamp. ‘It’s only a little simple juice. 
Come, boys, fill up.’ 

“The glasses were accordingly filled, Sam 
Pratt performing that duty, and he took good 
care that Jack’s glass had a good quantity of 
sweetened ram in it. 

“*No,’ said Jack, as the glass was moved 
towards him; ‘if you are going to commence 
thus, I will keep you company with water while 
you remain orderly, but I will not touch wine.’ 

“This was spoken very mildly, and with a 
kind smile, but yet it was spoken firmly, and we 
could see that our plan was about being knocked 
in the head. -We urged him to drink with us— 
only one glass, if no more. We told him how 
innocent it was, and how happy his social glass 
would make us; but we could not move him. 

“*Then let him go!’ cried Tim, who had 
already drank some. In fact, all of us, but 
Jack, had drank more or less during the fore- 
noon. ‘Lethim go. We don’t want the mean 

fellow with us!’ 

“* That’s it,’ added Sam, with a bitter sneer, 
‘off he goes. If he’s too good to drink with his 
shipmates, we don’t want him.’ “ 

“*You misanderstand me,’ said Jack, in a 
tone of pain. ‘I am not too good to drink with 
you, in the sense in which you would take it. 
Bat I do not wish to drink at all.’ 


he drank to upset him, for nothing on earth 


all,’ said I, determined 
to make him drink if I could. But Jack looked 

‘at me so reproachfully as I said this, that I 
wished I had not spoken as I did. 

“Tf you wish to enjoy your wine, messmates,’ 

said Small, at the same time rising from his 
- Chair, ‘ you can do so, but I beg you will excuse 

me. I will pay my share of the expenses for 

the dinner.’ 

“* And for your share of the wine,’ said Tim, 
‘for we’ve ordered it for you.’ 

“*No,’ returned Jack, ‘I cannot pay for any 
of the wine—’ 

“* Mean!’ cried two or three at a breath. 

“ «No, no, messmates, not mean. I will pay 
for the whole of the dinner—for every article 
you and I have had in the house, save the 
wine.’ 

And as he spoke he rang the bell. He asked 
of the waiter who entered what the bill was for 
the company, without the wine, and after the 
amount had been stated, he took out his purse 
to pay it, when Sam Pratt, who was our ac- 
knowledged leader, caught his arm. 

“*No—not so,’ said Sam. “ You shall not 
pay for it, for we will not eat at the expense of 
one who will sneak out of a scrape in this way. 
We want nothing more to do with you, unless 
you will take a glass of wine with us.’ 

“Very well,’ said Jack; and as he spoke I 
could see that his lip quivered, and that he dared 
not speak more. 

“ He turned towards the door then, but before 
he reached it Tim Black ran and caught him, at 
the same time exclaiming : 

«May I be blessed if you go off so, any way. 
You’ve commenced, and now you’ve got to stick 
it out.’ 

“This was the signal for us to commence 
again, and once more we tried to urge Jack to 
“Urink the wine; and when we found that urging 
would not do, we commenced to abuse and scoff. 
We accused him of trying to step over us on 
board the ship, and of all other bad things of 
which we could think. For a while the poor 
fellow seemed inclined to let his anger get the 
upper hands ; but at length he calmed himself, 
‘and stepping back to his chair, he said: 

“*Shipmates, will you listen to me for a mo- 
ment ?” 

“Silence gave consent, and in a moment 
more he resumed 

“*Since matters have come to this pass, I 
have resolved to tell you what I had meant to 
keep locked up in my own bosom.’ 

“We had always thought, from Jack’s man- 
ner, that there was something peculiar connected 
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with his early life, and we were all attention in a 
moment. 

“«*My story is but a very short one,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and I can tell it in a very few words. 
From the time of my earliest childhood I never 
knew what it was to have a happy home. My 
father was a drunkard! Once he had been a 
good man, and a good husband, but ram ruined 
all his manhood, and made a brute of him. I 
can remember how cold and cheerless was the 
first winter of my life to which my memory leads 
my mind. We had no fire—no food—no clothes 
—no joy—no nothing, nothing but misery and 
woe! My poor mother used to clasp me to her 
bosom to keep me warm, and once—once I re- 
member—when her very tears froze on my cheek ! 
O, how my mother prayed to God for her hus- 
band ; and I, who could but just prattle, learned 
to pray, too. And I used to see that husband 
and father return to his home, and I remember 
how my poor mother cried and trembled. 

“* When I grew older I had to go out and 
beg for bread. All cold and shivering I waded 
through the deep snow, with my clothes in tat- 
ters, and my freezing feet almost bare. And I 
saw other children of my own age dressed warm 
and comfortable, and I knew they were happy, 
for they laughed and sang as they bounded along 
towards school. Those boys had sober fathers. 
I knew that their fathers were no better than 
mine had been once, for my mother had told 
me how noble my own father could be if the 
accursed demon rum were not in his way; bat 
the fatal power was upon him, and though he 
often promised, and though he often trie@, yet 
he could not escape. 

“« Time passed on, and I was eight years‘old, 
and those eight years had been years of such 
sorrow and suffering as I pray God I may never 
see another experience. At length, one cold 
morning in the dead of winter, my father was 
not at home. He had not been at home through 
the night. My mother sent me to the tavern to 
see if I could find him. I had gone half the 
way, when I saw something in the snow by the 
side of the road. I stopped, and a shudder ran 
through me, for it looked like a human form. I 
went up to it, and turned the head over and 
brushed the snow from the face. It was my 
father—and he was stiff and cold! I laid my 
hand upon his pale brow, and it was like solid 
marble. He was dead!’ 

“Poor Jack stopped a moment and wiped his 
eyes. Not one of us spoke, for we had become 
too deeply moved. But he soon went on. 

“*T went to the tavern and told the people 
there what I had found, and the landlord sent 
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two of his men to carry the frozen body of my 
father home. O, shipmates, I cannot tell you 
how my poor mother wept and groaned. She 
sank down upon her knees and clasped that icy 
corse to her beating bosom, as though she would 
have given it life from the warmth of her own 
breast. She loved her husband through all his 
errors, and her love was all powerful now. The 
two men went away, and left the body still on 
the floor. My mother whispered to me to come 
and kneel by her side. Ididso. “My child,” 
she said to me, and the big tears were yet rolling 
down her cheeks, “you know what has caused 
all this. This man was once as noble and hap- 
py and true as man can be, but O, sec how he 
has been stricken down. Promise me, my child, 
O, promise, here, before God and your dead 
father, and your broken-hearted mother, that 
you will never, never, never touch a single drop 
of the fatal poison that has wrought for us all 
this misery.” 

“*O, shipmates, I did promise, then and 
there, all that my mother asked, and God knows 
that to this moment that promise has never been 
broken. My father was buried, and some good, 
kind neighbors helped us through the winter. 
When the next spring came I could work, and I 
earned something for my mother. At length I 
found a chance to ship, and I did so, and every 
time I go home I have some money for my 
mother. Not for the wealth of the whole world 
would I break the pledge I gave my mother and 
my God on that dark, cold morning. And, 
even had I made no such pledge I would not 
touch the fatal cup, for I know that I have a 
fond, doting mother who would be made miser- 
able by my dishonor, and I would rather die 
than to bring more sorrow upon her head. Per- 
haps you have no mothers; and if you have, 
perhaps they do not look to you for support, for 
I know you too well to believe that either of you 
would ever bring down a loving mother’s gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. That is all, ship- 
mates. Let me go now,and you may enjoy 
yourselves alone, for I do not believe that you 
will again urge the wine-cup upon me.’ 

“ As Jack thus spoke, he turned towards the 
door, but Tim Black stopped him. 

“* Hold on, Jack,’ cried Tim, wiping his eyes 
and starting up from his chair. ‘You sha’n’t 
goalone. I have got a mother, and I love her 
as well as you love yours, and your mother shall 
not be happier than mine, for, by the love I bear 
her, I here swear that she shall never have a 
drunken son. I will drink no more!’ 

«Give us your hand,. Tim,’ cried Sam Pratt. 
‘Tl go with you.’ 


“I waited no more, but quickly starting from 
my chair, I joined the other two, and ere long 
whole five of us joined with Jack Small in his 
noble life-plan. We called for pen, ink, and 
paper, and made Jack draw up a pledge. He 
signed it first, and we followed him, and when 
the deed was done, I know we were far happier 
than we had been before for years. The wine 
upon the table was not touched, and the liquor 
we had drank during the forenoon was now all 
gone in its effect. 

“Towards evening we returned to the ship. 
There was a frown upon the captain’s brow as 
we came over the side, for he had never known 
us to come off from a day’s liberty sober. But 
when we had all come over the side and reported 
ourselves to him, his countenance changed. He 
could hardly give credit to th@ evidence of his 
own senses. 

“* Look here, boys,’ he said, after he had ex- 
amined us thoroughly, ‘what does this mean ?’ 

“Show him thespaper,’ whispered I. 

“Jack had our pledge, and without speaking 
he handed it to the captain. He took it and 
read it, and his face changed its expression sev- 
eral times, at length I saw a tear start to his eye. 

“* Boys,’ he said, as he folded up the paper, 
‘let me keep this, and if you stick to your noble 
resolution you shall never want a friend while I 
live.’ 

“ We let the captain keep the paper, and when 
he had put it in his pocket he came and took us 
each in turn by the hand. He was much affect- 
ed, and I knew that the circumstance made him 
happy. From that day our prospects bright- 
ened. Jack Small no more had our envy, for 
he took hold and tanght us in navigetion, and 
we were proud of him. On the next voyage we 
all six were rated as able seamen, and received 
full wages, and we left not that noble-hearted 
captain until we left to become officers on board 
other sbips. 

“Jack Small is now one of the best masters 
in the world, and I believe that the rest of our 
party are still living, honored and respected 
men. Three years ago we all met—the whole 
six of us—at the Astor House, in New York, 
and not one of us had broken that pledge which 
we made in the hotel at Rio. Four of us were 
then commanders of good ships, one was a mer- 
chant in New York, and the other was just going 
out as American consul to one of the Italian 
cities on the Mediterranean. 

“You now know why I do not drink wine 
with you, and of course you will not urge it upon 
me, nor take my refusal as a mark of coldness 
or disrespect.” 
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BY EVA BARD. 


Brightly the Lehigh, in polished grate burning, © 
Sheds a warm glow o’er a princely decked hall; 

Light, O effulgent, from astrals suspended, 
on the throng from the tapestried wall. 


O'er the divans sweep the splendid brocade, 
Satin-clad feet press the carpeted floor; 

Music is sounding from casement of rosewood, 
Liveried servants wait at the door. 


Sculpture of marble, and paintings of masters, 
Wealth’s potent magic hath scattered around ; 
Exotics blooming in vases of parian, 
Scatter their sweet-scented leaves to the ground. 


Gay forms are tripping the music’s soft measure, 
Love-light is beaming from dark, liquid eyes; 

Fair brows are rivalling the pearls nestling o'er them, 
Joy gilds the winglets of time as he flies. 


The banquet-hall, light as the brilliance of noonday, 
Displays a rich feast as the eye can behold; 
Viands and fruits from all climes and all nations, 


And wine sparkling bright in its goblets of gold. 


O ye gay revellers, lone hearts are aching, 
Wan eyes are dim with the fast falling tears; 
Dark, bitter thoughts in sad bosoms are swelling, 
Sadly your mirth-strains resound in their ears. 


Thinly clad forms in yon comfortiess chamber, 
Together sit shivering on a low bed, 

Nor cupboard, nor table, nor chairs grace the ceilings, 
All, all long ago have been bartered for bread. 


The ashes have since grown cold on the hearth-stone, 
Not the ray ofa taper to lighten the gloom; 

No sound save the wailing of famishing children— 
© better, far better the sleep of the tomb. 


How piercing those cries to the heart of the parent, 
What wonder that want swells our annals of crime? 

O angel of mercy, the sin that’s thus tempted, 
Blot out with thy tears from the records of time. 


And you, ye wealth-laden, who revel in splendor, 
Go scatter your blessings, go dry gip each tear; 

Remember each day is but bearing you onward, 
To “ give an account of your stewardship” here. 
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Iw one of the romantic mountain districts of 
western Massachusetts, was situated the pleasant 
little village of A——-. It was composed mostly 
of substantial farmers, some of whom had emi- 
grated directly there from old England, and al- 
though possessing a loyal and hearty affection 
for their mother country, yet when that mother, 
with unnatural tyranny, began to oppress and 
grind her absent children with a ruinous taxa- 


tion, they were among the first to express their 
indignation. There was one old farm-house in 
the village that contained a noble spirit, to whom 
it was a sore trial that he could not shoulder 
arms, and march, like others of his townsmen, in 
the ranks of liberty. Uncle Ralph Stanley, as 
he was familiarly called, had a palsied limb, 
which rendered him unfit for active service in 
the patriot army; but he fitted out his son and 
sent him forth in his stead, a noble representa- 
tive of his worthy sire. But the light and joy 
of his aged heart, the sunshine of that old home- 
stead in these hours of their country’s trial, was 
the gentle Marion. One bright summer morn- 
ing, she set forth on some trivial errand to one 
of their neighbors. She had not gone far when, 
in an opening among the trees that stood in a 
bend in the road, she saw two British soldiers, 
in their red uniform, approaching. Having often 
heard of their insolence to unprotected maidens, 
she hastily concealed herself in a thicket of 
bushes. To her consternation, when they arriv- 
ed opposite where she was hid, they seated them- 
selves, and began a confidential chat, to which 
she was obliged to become a listener. 

“ That’s a fine looking old house out yonder,” 
said the elder of the two to his companion, whose 
dress indicated him to be an officer. ‘I wonder 
who lives there ?”’ 

“ Old Ralph Stanley, I have been told; and, 
by the way, there is a little rebel flower flourish- 
ing there, in the shape of a pretty daughter of 
the old gentlemaa.” : 

“ Ah! that indeed, we must show her a speci- 
men of British gallantry ; shall we make a cal} ?” 

“With all my heart, and I propose that we 
dine there, for I passed that way this morning, 
and caught this same lassie gathering vegetables 
in the garden, and I rather think they are going 
to have what the Yankees call a boiled dinner. 
And I own I like the way they get up these 
affairs marvellously well.” 

“Well, we'll dine there, but I must unfold to 
you a project I’ve got in my head. What say 
you to a little sport, in the way of capturing the 
enemy’s guns ?” 

“ Anything to employ the time. But how do 
you propose to accomplish your object ?”” 

“ That'll be easy enough, I’ll warrant, for you 
see the young men of the town have enrolled 
themselves into a company of minute-men, and 
are going to meet to-night in the woods back of 
the old red school-house, about a mile west of 
here. By great exertions they have managed to 
arm themselves with guns, and quite a supply of 
ammunition, and now I think a few of our com- 


pany might to-night capture their guns and all.” 
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“ Capital plan, that. I’ll be on hand as scon 
as it is fairly dark, and we'll have some rare 
sport. I rather think if these contemptible young 
rebels join Washington’s army at Cambridge, 
they will have to go minus their weapons.” 

“ But come, Bates, we must be off and get our 
party organized. A walk of two or three miles 
will give us a nice appetite for that boiled dinner.” 

The two now left their seat by the roadside, 
and were soon out of sight. Marion having made 
sure of their departure, sprang into the road with 
a bound, her eyes flashing and her cheek glowing. 

“So they are going to show me a specimen of 
British gallantry, are they?” she mentally ex- 
claimed, as she hurried home; “I’ll show them 
a specimen of Yankee hospitality to offset it.” 

“Well, what news this morning, Marion ?”’ 
asked Uncle Ralph, as his daughter entered. 

“Glorious news, father. They have chosen 
George Washington commander in-chief of the 
American army. They say he is a noble speci- 
men of a soldier, and will adorn his post of 
honor.” 

“God be praised, that their choice has fallen 
upon him,” replied the father. “I have heard 
of his brave deeds before. O, that I could do 
something for my suffering country, besides mope 
here at home!” 

“ Well, father, you can show your patriotism 
in one way to-day, and that is by postponing 
your favorite dinner till another day.” 

“ How so, Marion; what wild prank has en- 
tered into your head now ?” 

“Did you see those two British soldiers pass 
the house a short time ago ?” 

* Yes, and it made my blood boil, to see them 
stop at my strawberry-bed yonder, and pluck the 
largest berries they could find.” 

“Well, I overheard these same worthies say 
it was their intention to dine with us to-day, be- 
cause they thought, from seeing me gather veg- 
etables this morning, we were going to have a 
boiled dinner. Now I propose giving them a 
boiled dish of quite another sort from what they 
expect. What say you, father, may I cook what 
I like today? I promise it shall be good whole- 
some food, and cooked well, too.” 

“ Anything you like, Marion, but not a blessed 
vegetable out of my garden shall they have to- 
day. Impudent rascals, hirelings of a tyrant, 
they not only insult and deride us, but they prey 
Upon our substance.” 

Twelve o’clock, the good old fashioned dinner 
hour, came, and with it the two guests of Uncle 
Ralph. They sat their guns down behind the 
front door, and with as much familiarity as if 
they belonged to the house, marched ont into 
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the kitchen and demanded some water and a 
towel, to wash before dinner. Marion hastily 
procured the necessary articles, and while they 
were engaged in washing, she went, through 
another room, seized the guns that were stand- 
ing by the door, and taking up a loose board in 
the entry floor, safely deposited them there, and 
replacing it again, she entered the sitting-room 
and busied herself in finishing her preparations 
for dinner. She placed a huge dish of hasty- 
pudding on the table, with a pitcher of molasses 
on either side, and having blown the dinner- 
horn for their hired man, politely invited the 
gentlemen to sit up and dine with them. With 
looks of disappointment and chagrin they obeyed 
the summons, and were helped by Uncle Ralph 
to the smoking pudding. 

“Ido not wish to disparage the cooking of 
any fair lady,” said Bates, “but I do wonder at 
the taste of you Yankees, in getting such detest- 
able mush as this fordinner. Couldn’t you give 
us a cup of tea, miss, to wash this down ?” 

“Tea, forsooth!” said Marion; “that’s an 
article we haven’t had in the house this six 
months. Since the unjust tax imposed upon it 
by the king we have done without that luxury.” 

“ Ha, ha! that’s a good one. I guess you'll 
soon find out your foolishness. What can you 
feeble colonies do with the power of England ?”’ 

“ We’ll do what we did at Bunker Hill,” said 
Uncle Ralph. “I suppose you don’t remember 
what sort of spirit was displayed there ?” 

“Well, the Americans did fight pretty well 
there, but they had to retreat at last.” 

“Not while they had a dust of powder left,” 
said Marion, with spirit. ‘I had a brother who 
fought in that battle, and I shall ever after think 
of it with pride. Will you be helped to some 
more pudding ?” 

“No moreof the odious stuff; what I have 
eaten lodges in my throat.’ 

“ Here is some excellent water that will rem- 
edy that difficulty,” said Marion, filling a tum- 
bler of water and placing it before him with pro- 
voking politeness. “As for the pudding, it is 
called excellent food for the health, it makes 
strong, vigorous rebels ; I advise you to introduce 
it as an article of diet in the British camp.” 

“ Zounds! what has become of our guns?” 
said the two, as they prepared for their departure. 

“Where did you leave them,” inquired Ma- 
rion, “when you came in?” 

“ Behind the door, and I should like to know 
who has dared to meddle with them,” roared the 
officer. 

“T was busy about the dinner when you came 
in, and did not see you lay them down. But, 
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really, I think behind the door was a very care- 
less place, especially as you left it open.” 

Judging that some thievish rebel had stolen 
their guns from the door-way, Uncle Ralph’s two 
guests took their departure from the old farm- 
house, much to the satisfaction of all its inmates. 
Marion stepped quietly but quickly about her 
work that afternoon, and a close observer might 
have seen a merry twinkle about her eye now 
and then, bat she kept her thoughts to herself. 
Towards night, Marion stole out to the barn, 
saddled her horse, and taking one of the guns she 
had so adroitly managed to get possession of, 
she started off for the old red school-house. 

A company of young men had turned that 
ancient seat of learning into an armory, and hav- 
ing stacked their guns there, it being a bright, 
moonlight evening, they assembled in a piece of 
* woods, just in the rear, and were busy talking 
over their proposed march on the morrow to 
head quarters, when they were startled by the 
sudden appearance of Marion. 

“ What an array of wonder-struck faces,” ex- 
claimed Marion, gaily, as she seated herself on a 
log near by. “Do you think I am a fairy or a 
ghost, because I am abroad this moonlight eve ¢” 

“ Neither,” said the captain of the little band, 
“but we own we were surprised at your sudden 
appearance among us. I hope you have good 
news.” 

“Well, such as I have you shall quickly hear, 
for there is no time to be lost. I overheard to- 
day two British soldiers laying a plan to capture 
your guns this evening, and they are now on 
their way here. I advise you to capture them 
yourselves first, and be ready to receive your 
visitors. To give you warning of their approach 
I ventured out to-night alone.” 

“ You area noble girl, Miss Stanley,” said the 
captain, grasping her hand ; “ in the name of the 
company, I thank you. But you surely must not 
return alone, one of my men shall accompany 
you.” 

“ Allow me that pleasure,” said Henry Bur- 
ton, approaching Marion. “TI fully agree with 
the captain, that it would be unsafe for you to 
return alone,” 

“I am unwilling to take any of you away 
from your duty, as I think your services will 
shortly be needed, but if it is unsafe to return as 
I came, I shall be most happy of your company,” 
she replied. 

Leaving the little patriot band to prepare for 
their British visitors, Marion and Henry, taking 
a by-road that led through the woods, were soon 
on their way home. 

“ What think you of the war, that I suppose 


we must now consider #s actually begun 


Marion 


“T have but one thought about it,” said Hen- 
ry, “and that is, the cause of liberty will finally 
triumph. Old England will yet find she has 
stirred up a spirit this side of the water not to be 


put down. I had hoped to join the company. 


from our village, but I shall have to stay at 
home, for I have had the misfortune to injure 
my gun, so that it is unfit for use. There is not 
another to be obtained anywhere in this region, 
and I am sure I cannot think of presenting my- 
self before Washington without a weapon of 
some kind.” 

“If that is the only reason why you cannot 
join the army, I can easily remove that difficulty. 
This gun I have with me shall be at your service.” 

“T shall be proud to receive it at your hands, 
Marion, but how did you get possession of it *” 


“You know I said this evening that. I over- 
heard two British soldiers talking about the at- 
tack that your company are preparing for. Well, 
these very soldiers invited themselves to dine at 
our house, and, watching an opportunity, I man- 
aged to get their guns.” 

“ That was well managed, Marion. I am glad 
to see the mothers and daughters of the country 
taking such an interest in the present struggle. I 
am an orphan, without any one in the wide world 
I can claim kindred with, so that if I fall in bat- 
tle, there will be no one to weep for me.” 

“Don’t say so, Henry, you know you have 

always been 4 favorite in the village. There 
would be many tearful eyes here, if such a fate 
should be yours,” she added, in a tremufous 
tone. 
“ Marion, ean I dare hope you feel any more 
than a sisterly regard forme? If I could, there 
would be no hardship too great for me, no dan- 
ger too imminent, if thereby I could gain a home 
for you under the broad banner of freedom.” 

“ Methinks these are strange times to talk of 
love, Henry; but if the knowledge that your 
image has been enshrined in my heart ever since 
we were children, can give you one degree more 
of courage to battle for the right, then bear this 
knowledge with you, for such is the fact.” 

“God bless you, Marion, a thousand fold, for 
these words of comfort and hope. When I left 
home this morning, my heart was heavy and sad, 
the future looked dark to me; but with the con- 
sciousness that I leave behind me ont who takes 
an interest in my fate, I can go forth with a 
stronger arm. I have always felt that I was 
alone in the world, but now I will cherish that 
feeling no longer.” 
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“I have often noticed that you looked de- 

pressed and sad, when others were gay, and have 
lenged to tell you how deeply I sympathized 
with you. But you know, Henry, that would 
have been rather a bold push, for a maiden to 
have made unasked.” 
» “ But you have spoken words now, Marion, 
that I hope may never be recalled. Here we are 
almost at your father’s door, and as the compa- 
ny commence their march to-morrow, I cannot 
seé you again before they start, and perhaps it is 
God’s will we shall never meet again, at any 
rate, let us hope for the best.” 

“ One moment, Henry, before you go. Here 
is a banner I have fashioned in my leisure hours. 
Take it with you—remember its motto, ‘We 
fight for liberty,’ and never let it be trampled in 
the dust.” 

“Twill defend it to the last, Marion, and I 
pledge my word that not a man in the company 
from A—— will prove false to it.” 

With an adieu, the lovers parted, and Marion, 
watching the form of Henry till bis gallant 
steed had borne him from her view, alighted 
from her own horse, led him carefully to the 
barn, lest she should wake her father, and then 
retired with a heart whose joy was too deep for 
utterance 


Henry arrived among his comrades just in 
time to receive their British visitors, commanded 


ky Captain Bates. They marched with a steal- 
thy pace into the old school-house, and just as 
they were congratulating themselves upon the 
success of their expedition, they heard the door 
lock ‘upon the outside, and the voice of the cap- 
tain of the minute-men coolly telling them, that 
if they chose to leave the house in single file 
and empty handed, they might do so, otherwise 
they advanced at their peril. 

Not knowing the number of their enemy, the 
few red coats that had boasted they alone were 
sufficient for the enterprise, after a brief consul- 
tation, agreed to comply with the conditions of 
their captors, and very sheepishly issued from 
their prison, without a single captured gun, and 
minus theirown. Thus in the next day the min- 
ute-men of A—— marched to the army with 
fuller ranks, as they could arm a larger number 
of men with the guns the British had left behind. 

Henry Burton rose to high honors in the ar- 
my, and as soon as they were ordered into win- 
ter quarters, he obtained leave of absence from 
his commander, and hastened to his native vil- 
lage, where in the presence of her aged father 
and a few other friends, he wed his brave Marion, 
who until the close of the war, was unwearying 
in her exertions to aid the patriot army. 


A NEW CORTINENT. 


A NEW CONTINENT. 


‘ The coral reefs of the Pacific Ocean have been, 
in part, measured, and are found to be of amaz- 
ing extent, and a new continent is in process of 
formation. All the labor is accomplished by 
zoophytes—insects ; and if we wish to form some 
conception of their doings, we have but to re- 
member that the coral formations of the Pacific 
occupy an area of four or five thousand miles, 
and to imagine what a picture the ocean would 
present were it suddenly drained. We shonld 
walk amid huge mounds which had been cased 
and capped with the stone these animals had 
secreted. Prodigious cones would rise from the 
— all towering to the same altitude, re- 

ecting the light of the sun from their white 
summits with i intensity. Here and 
there we should see a huge platform, once a 
large island, whose peaks as they sank were 
clothed in coral, and then prolonged upwards 
until they rose before us like the columns of 
some huge temple which had been eommenced 
by the Anakins of ari antediluvian world. Cham- 
pollion has said of the Egyptian edifices, that 
they seem to have been designed by men fifty 
feethigh. Here, wandering among these strange 
monuments, we might fancy that beings one 
hundred yars in stature had been . planting the 
pillars of some colossal city they had never lived 

whence they dug their mason 

In the evens of this extent of 
coral reef being upheaved, where or whence will 
the waters of the Pacific recede? Either the 
western shores of the American continent and 
away to the base of the Rocky Mountains will 
be neat or the shores of opposite Asia, for 
innumerable ages cradle of man’s develop- 
ment and civilization, will sink into the at 
abyss; and the ships of the inhabitants of this 
globe—when it adds ten thousand years to its 
age—will sail over and find no soundings where 
millions to-day toil in unresisting servitude, and 
where cities from gorgeous cupolas and storied 
palaces fling back the rays of the rising and the 
declining sun.—N. Y. Herald. 


FRENCH USE OF SNAILS. 


In the provinces of France where the vine is 
cultivated, snails of large size abound. They 
are gathered by the peasants, put in small pens 
for a few days, salt water thrown on them to 
cause them to discharge whatever their stomachs 
may eontain, then boiled, taken out of the shell, 
and eaten with a sauce ; they are considered a 
luxury by the vine-dressers, Cataract on the 
eye is cured by applying a drop of clear water 
taken from the live snail, by piercing what might 
be termed the tail of the snail shell with a pin. 
This application has the effect of eating off the 
substance that grows over the sight of the eye. 
Recently a person was thus cured. The sight 
was totally eclipsed of one eye. By applying 
this water two or three times a day, for some 
time, say two or three months, the sight was re- 
stored, and remained good. This was prescribed 
by a physician as a last resort. 


In man’s works, as in those of nature, the in- 
tention is the great thing to be studied. 
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THE DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY P. 


Cold and pale as marble block, 
That fair form lay at even; 

Her youthful heart, so gay at morn, 
Had flown from earth to heaven. 


Ne'er more we'll see her jetty hair, 
Her laughing eyes, or pearly teeth ; 

Alas, those merry, laughing eyes 
Are now forever closed in death. 


How pure and innocent she looked, 
A smile upon her brow; 

Why should we weep for that fair one, 
For she’s an angel now. 


Her form, that was so fairy-like, 
Now lies beneath the 80d ; 

Her heart, that once was warm with love, 
Has gone from us to God. 


Around that marble brow was placed 
A wreath of roses white’ 

How beautiful she looked. as cold 
She lay in death that night} 


0, would I could have gone for her, 
Else could we both have died ; 

In heaven we'll meet once more, and then, 
Bhe’ll be my angel bride. 


One jetty curl I clipped from those 
That clustered round her head; 
Bhe’s gone—foreyer lost to us, 
The beautiful is dead. ‘ 


> 


A TARTAR AT SEA: 
—oR,— 
A LOST SOUL FOUND. 
A SHIPMASTER’S STORY. 
‘ 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Wuen I was about one-and-twenty, I was 
spending a season in New York out of employ- 
ment. Seamen were scarce, and I had refused 
several offers of good wages to take a station 
before the mast. I had made one passage as” 
second mate, home from the Indies, and I was 
resolved not to go to sea again, except I could 
have a berth in the cabin, for I was competent to 
do the duties of an officer, and I meant to have 
the pay. At length I had a call from the ship- 
ping agent, who offered me the berth of second 
mate on board the ship Melancthon. I knew 
the ship very well. She was a new vessel, of 
nearly fifteen hundred tons burden, and was 
loaded for Canton. I asked who was to com- 
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rate, he told me he did not; but he informed 
me that Walter Thayer was going as first mate. 
Now I knew Thayer well, for I had sailed with 
him, and [ knew him not only to be an excellent 
seaman, but a true-hearted man. The wages 
offered me were good, and as I supposed the 


owners would of course see that a good cap- 


tain was put on board, I shipped at once, and 
signed the papers. 

The ship now lay down by Staten Island all 
ready for sailing, and on the next morning I 
went on board with chest and baggage, where I 
found Mr. Thayer in charge and the crew all 
shipped. Many of the men I had sailed with 
before, and I knew them to be good seamen and 
faithfal at their duty. . Thayer was glad to see 
me and so were the men. I have no desire to 
sound my own fame, but I was much gratified 
by the greeting of the men who knew me, and 
I soon found that they had told the rest of the 
crew that I was a “noble fellow.” 

“ But the captain,” said I to Thayer, after my 
luggage had been stowed away in my state-room. 
“ Where is he ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell,” returned he. 
“The owners have gone to Philadelphia after 
him, and I believe he is to come off at Sandy 
Hook.” 


“And are you to take the ship out?” IT asked. — 


“ Yes—as far as there.” 

I thought nothing more of the affair, suppos- 
ing of course that all would be right, and at noon 
one of the owners came off and directed us to 
get underweigh. One anchor was already up, 
and we were but a few moments in heavingwip the 
other. The wind was favorable, and at three 
o’clock we hove to off Sandy Heok, under diree- 
tion of the owners who had run down with us. 
In a few minutes after this, a boat put off from 
the shore, and our captain was soon alongside., 
His chests, and boxes, and bags were passed up 
first, and upon one of the chests I saw the name 
of “Abel Bunkton.” My teeth were closed, and 
for a few moments I was strongly tempted to 
leave the ship; but this I could not easily do. 

“By heavens we’ve caught a tartar!” whis- 
pered Thayer, as he read the name. “I never 
would have shipped on board this craft in the 
world, if I had known this.” 

“Nor I neither,” Ireturned. “But it’s too 
late now. We have no help for it.” 

Just then Captain Abel Bunkton came over 
the side, and I could see the men start in a 
moment. They looked disappointed, and they 
began to whisper among themselves. Bunkton 
was a dark looking man, standing six feet and 


mand her, but the agent did not know, or at any 


six inches tall, and stout and muscular in pro- 
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portion. He was in reality a perfect giant in 
frame, and his breast and arms were all cord and 
musele, His face was shaven with much care, 
leaving only a small whisker extending down to 
the corners of the mouth. His hair was jet 
black, short and curly, and his eye black and 
‘piercing. His fame was wide-spread among 
American seamen, and such was his character 
that no crew could possibly have been obtained 
had it been known that he was to command the 
ship. He was quick in his passion, ungovern- 
able in his fury, relentless in his revenge, and 
utterly unconquerable in physical strength. I 
do not think that with clear hands and an open 
deck, our forty men could have overcome him 
in a fight, for even the weight of his massive fist 
would have felled a common man to the deck. 

The owners introduced Captain Bunkton to 
Thayer and myself, and he greeted us with a 
smile, but his smile was one of defiance. After 
this the boat turned back for the shore, the 
owners going inher, and the captain then asked 
who had the deck, Thayer replied thas he had 
commanded thus far. 

“Then you may fill away, sir,” the captain 
said, “‘ and let her course be southeast by south. 
I shall come up soon.” 

He then called some of the men and had his 
things taken down into the cabin, and after he 
was gone, and the ship was on her course, the 
men gathered together and whispered their feel- 
ings upon the subject of their commander. I 
could see that they were filled with apprehen- 
sion and anything but satisfied, and I could not 
wonder at it, for they all knew him. 

“ This is rather more than I bargained for,” 
said Thayer to me, after the yards were trimmed, 
at the same time casting a furtive glance to- 
wards the cabin. 

“ But what is to be done ?” I asked. 

“ Ishall do my duty,” was Thayer’s reply. 

I made the same remark. 

“And,” added my companion, “I shall try to 
avoid all difficulty. If there is any trouble, it 
shall be of his own making.” 

This met my own views, and we arranged it 
between us that we would be respectful and obe- 
dient to all just demands, and if the captain 
went beyond this, we would stand by each other 
in the result. 

In the course of an hour Bunkton returned to 
the deck. He had donned a sea rig now, and 
he looked more stout and savage than before. 
He cast his eyes over every part of the ship, be- 
low and aloft, and I could see that he was look- 
ing to see how the yards were trimmed, and the 
rigging on deck disposed of, 
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“T think our ship is a good sailer,” he remark- 
ed to Thayer. 

“T think she is, sir,” the mate retarned. 

“T see you have everything in neat trim, and 
in order, too,” he resumed. “I likethat. You 
may call the men aft, sir.” 

This was spoken very politely—too politely. 
The crew were all called aft, and after they 
were assembled the captain eyed them for some 
moments in silence. 

“ Well, my men,” he at length said, “ we’ve 
started together ona long voyage. I think you 
know your duty. You can look at me so that 
you may know me whenever you see me. Iam 
your commander. I think I know what a sail- 
or’s duty is. That’s all.” 

This was all spoken very slowly and distinctly, 
and as he ceased speaking, he turned to the 
wheel, and the men went to their respective 
posts. Before night the crew was divided into 
two watches, and all the necessary preliminaries 
made. I had the mid-watch, from midnight 
until four o’clock. About one o’clock the cap- 
tain came on deck, and after looking about the 
ship he ordered me to call all hands. 

* For what ?” asked I, instinctively. 

“ Never mind for what. Call them.” 

I felt my heart start at this, but without far- 
ther remark I went forward and called for “ all 
hands on deck,” and when I turned I found that 
the captain had followed me. The men came 
tumbling quickly up, but of course some of them 
came up growling and murmuring at being thus 
routed out in fair weather just as they had got 
fairly asleep, but when their eyes caught the gi- 
ant form of the captain they were silent. 

“They are all up, sir,” I reported, as soon as 
the last one came on deck. 

“ Now look here, my brave lads,” said Bunk- 
ton, “I generally like to know as early as pos- 
sible what kind of stuff I’ve got to deal with. 
When you are called again, you will please me 
by showing yourselves a little sooner—and you 
wont come up growling, either. Just remem- 
ber these two things, and you may save your- 
selves from trouble. That’s all—you may go 
below again.” 

Just then an old main-topman—a man between 
fifty and sixty—with gray hair and a furrowed 
brow, made some remark in a low, grumbling 
tone. 

“ What was that observation, sir?” quickly 
asked the captain, whose quick ear had caught 
the sound. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied the old sailor. 

“T heard yon speak. What did you say?” 
asked Bunkton, almost in a whisper. 
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“ Why, sir, Lonly said ’at I wasn’t used to 
such work.” 

“Ah—you did, eh ?” uttered the captain ; and 
as he spoke, he lifted the man up with both 
hands, and held him in a horizontal position. 
Then he threw him upon deck as I could have 
done a mere child, adding—‘“when you find 
something else that is new to you, just mention 
it to me, and I’ll break you in.” 

Thus speaking he went aft, and the off watch 
went below. He then locked around once more, 
complimented me upon the trim of the yards, and 
then went to thecabin. Bunkton had shown us 
one thing pretty plainly, and that was that his 
appearance did not belie his strength, for the old 
main-topman was a heavy man, and yet he had 
been lifted fairly at arm’s length. 

But this was only a simple touch of what we 
had in store. In less than a week we began to 
see the captain in his true light. He knocked 
the men about without mercy, and seemed to 
care no more for human life and limb than he 
did for the plank upon which he walked. It is 
generally the case that even a brutal commander 
is held in check to a certain extent by the fear 
of arousing more opposition than he can well 
manage, but no such fear operated upon our 
commander, as I shall proceed to show. 

One morning I found from the appearance of 
the men that they had some deep laid plan on 
foot, for they were unusually reserved, and con- 
versed in hurried whispers, and with furtive looks, 
over their shoulders. On the day before, the 
captain had been more savage and exacting than 
at any time before, and he had knocked down 
about adozen of the crew. Atlength one of the 
men came to me and asked me not to interfere 
if there should be any trouble during the day. 
I advised him not to think of resisting the cap- 
tain, but his only answer was, that the crew 
were not all dogs, and that they would not be 
treated as such. 

About ten o’clock the captain came on deck, 
and the crew were at that time all forward, save 
such as had stations elsewhere on the watch. 
His eye rested on them, and he saw their mean- 
ing ina moment. He had seen such things be- 
fore. But it required no great stretch of mind 
to reach the feelings of our crew at this time, 
for they showed it too plainly in their looks. I 
sawagrim smile pass over the captain’s face, 
and I knew that the storm was coming, He 
took a step towards the mainmast and ordered 
the men to come aft, but not one of them moved. 
He ordered them a second time, but with a like 
result. 


“Well,” he said, as calmly as though noth- 
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ing at all had happened, “if you wont come aft, 
T’ll come forward.” 

He threw off his jacket as he spoke, and toss- 
ed it upon the fife-rail. 

“Now what does this mean?” he asked, as 
he reached the forecastle. “Do you mean to 
disobey me?” 

But no one spoke. 

“Now look bere, my fine fellows, go aft, 
every one of you.” 

He waited a moment, but no one moved, 

“ Then you all mutiny,eh? We'll see!” 

As he spoke he knocked down the man who 
stood nearest tohim. At this, the rest of the 
men—thirty-two of them—made a rush towards 
him, Some of them caught the belaying-pins 
out of the racks, and two or three of them had 
handspikes. But they were in each other’s way, 
and as the foremost ones began to fall, they 
blocked mp the passage to the rest, Like an 
elephant Captain Bunkton sprang upon them, 
and he knocked them down like so many men of 
straw. On he pressed, placing his broad, heavy 
feet upon the bodies of those already down, and 
at length the men began to shrink back, but that 
was no signal for him, He struck down one 
after another—hitting one in the face, another 
in the breast, another in the stomach, a fourth 
upon the neck; and all the time skilfully werd- 
ing off the blows that were aimed athim. Ifa 
man attempted to rise he was knocked down 
again—until, at the end of ten minutes, not a 
man of them all stood on his feet. 

“That will do,” said the captain, wiping his 
bloody hands on a mat that hang over the trunk 
of the forecastle companion-way. “Now go 
aft. Aft, every one of you!” 

Those of the men who could arise, did so, 
and moved doggedly towards the quarter-deck ; 
but seven of them were unable to get up, The 
captain followed the twenty-five men who had 
been able to obey him, and after regarding them 
for some moments, he said : 

“ Your faces don’t look very inviting, boys ; 
but never mind, such things will happen. Now 
go forward and take care of those men who lie 
there upon the deck, for they may have got 
hurt; and whenever you want another bit of 
exercise, just refuse to obey me. Only mark 
me—the next time there will be likely to bea 
burial service at the end of it!” 

As the captain thas spoke he turned on his 
heel and went below, and from that moment his 
power was supreme. There were some dark 
threats made, but I knew they were only the 
words of passion, and that they would never be 
put into execution, And again; we knew that 
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if the captain hed killed half the crew in the 
melee, no law could have touched him. 

The seamen who had been severely hurt soon 
got over their injuries, and after this there was 
no more open insubordination. But the crew 
suffered much. They had no more peace—no 
more comfort, no more social joy. From the 
moment of that mutinous movement and its 
summary punishment, Captain Bunkton haunted 
them, and I did at length believe that some of 
them would yet take his life. But at lengtha 
change came over the whole scene, and ina 
manner as strange as it was unexpected. 

Among the crew was a boy named William 
Atherton: He was not more than twelve years 
of age, and was as bright and intelligent as one 
of such age is often seen. He was a handsome 
boy, small and finely built, but yet firm and 
strong. His hair was of a sunny, golden hue, 
and his eyes a deep, lustrous blue. From the 
first, the captain had seemed to treat that boy 
with kindness and regard, and had taken him 
into the cabin to help the steward. One day 
Bunkton sent Atherton down into the cabin to 
get his sextant. There was considerable sea on 
at the time, and as the boy was coming up the 
ladder he stumbled and threw the sextant out of 
his hands, breaking one of the mirrors, and also 
the revolving index which was of ivory. 

“Why were you not more careful?” asked 
the captain, sternly. 

“T was as careful as I could be,” returned the 
boy. 

“Then you would not have dropped the sex- 
tant. You were careless.” 

“I was not, sir,’ retorted the boy, proudly. 

“Good spunk,” said one of the men, loud 
enough for the captain to hear, but so hushed 
that he could not tell from whence it came. His 
face changed color, and his lips trembled. 

“ William,” he said, “I shall punish you 
most severely, for that.” 

“ But ’twas an accident, sir.” 

“TI don’t mean for breaking the sextant—I 
mean for your insolence. Take off your frock, 
sir.” 

The boy hesitated, but at one look from those 
burning eyes he pulled his frock up from beneath 
the waistbands of his trowsers, and then pulled 
it off. That left his body bare above the waist. 
His skin was as delicate and white as a girl’s, 
and he trembled violently ; but he was too proud 
to beg. The captain called two men to hold 
him, and then he took a bite of the ensign haul- 
yards and placed himself ready to strike. The 
poor boy looked imploringly up, but he did not 
speak. As the white back of the youth was turn- 
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ed towards me, 
between the shoulder-blades. 

Captain Bunkton raised his erin, but be ai 
not strike. His eye rested upon that scar, and 
his arm dropped powerless by his side. 

“Boy,” said he, in a husky tone, “ who are 
you? What is your name?” 

“ William Atherton is my name.” 

“Who gave you that name ?” 

“The man whobrought me up.” 

“ Then he was not your father ?” 

* No sir.” 

“ Who was your father ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Dead.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“ My mother.” 

“And your mother, where is she ?” whispered 
the giant captain, hoarsely and deeply, at the 
same time trembling at every joint. 

“ She is at her home,” returned the boy. 

“ Where is her home ?” 

“At Auburn.” 

“And what is her name ?” 

The boy hesitated. He gazed first into the 
pale face of the captain, and then upon the deck. 

“ What is your mother’s name?” 

Gilbert.” 

“And her other name ?” 

“ Sarah.” 

“ Her father’s name is Gilbert.” 

“Yes sir. He is my grandfather.” 

“And who told your mother that your father 
was dead?” asked Bunkton, trying with all his 
might to appear calm, and in a measure suc- 
ceeding. 

“ My grandfather told her so.” 

“Do you think she would ever like to see 
him again 

“ Who?” 

“ Your father.” 

“O, yes,” uttered the boy, warmly, while a 
tear came to his bright, blue eye. “She often 
wondered if somebody had not lied, and if her 
husband will not come back to her again—and 
then she cries and prays that God may have 
spared him.” 

The stout man placed his hands to his eyes 
and wept like a child. But he soon realized 
that his whole crew were gazing upon him, and 
he took the boy in his arms and immediately 
went down into thecabin. Of course there were 
any quantity of remarks made among the men 
at this, and, strange as’ it may appear, nearly 
every man of them sympathized with him, for 
they had seen him weep. 


A TARTAR AT SEA. 


About the middle of the afternoon the cap- 
tain called Mr. Thayer and myself into the cabin. 
The boy was clasped to his bosom when we 
entered. He bade us be seated, and then he 
spoke as follows : 

 Geutlemen, I know youvase curious to know 
the meaning of what you have seen and heard, 
and I will explain it in as few words as possible. 
It is now nearly fourteen years since I mar- 
ried one of the most lovely girls I ever saw. 
She was a noble, kind, generous, virtuous, warm- 
hearted, lovely girl. I loved her with the whole 
power of my soul, and she loved me the same. 
But her father swore that we should not wed— 
but when he found he could not prevent it, he 
told his child she should never come beneath 
his roof again. He disliked me because I was 
a rough sailor, and because I teld him once, 
when he forbade me to visit his house, that I 
would take him over my knee and whip him if 
he told me. that again. But Sarah and myself 
were married. I went short voyages for a while 
after that—I was commander of a full-rigged 
ship even then. At length she gave birth to a 
boy. O, I do not think mortal man ever loved 
any two things as I loved that mother and ghild. 
I worshipped them, and I felt that they were 
going to draw me away from the rough, un- 
governable passions I had allowed to rule me, 
One evening, while I was trotting the infant on 
my knee, he made a spring and fell from my lap 
on the hearth, and he received a severe burn 
on his back. But it was not dangerous, and 
when I went to sea again, it was all well. My 
next voyage was to Canton, and for the very 
owners who have hired me now. I was gone 
over a year, and when I returned my wife was 
gone. I went to her father’s house, but he had 
moved, and no one could tell me whither. Yet 
- he had left a word for me in a letter—a letter he 
had left with one of my owners for me when I 
should return. In that letter he told me that I 
should never see my wife again. He charged 
me with being a profane, reckless man, and told 
me I was not fit to take charge of the life of one 
so pure as his child. O,I knew my wife was 
pure. But what couki I say of her church- 
belonging, Sunday-praying father? I said noth- 
ing, for I did not dare to give breath to the 
thoughts that grew within me. 

“I searched everywhere I could think of for 
my wife, bat I could dot find her. For years I 
continued that search whenever I could find 
time, but nowhere could she be found, nor any 
tidings of her. Barth was all dark to me then, 
and my soul was shut up from every joyful 
thought. Every kind impulse that woald rise 


in my bosom, I locked firmly np—and I became 
what I since have been. An hour’s calm thought 
would make me too miserable to live, and I 
have growled and snapped like a lion because I 
could not give home to the feelings of a man 
and live. If I allowed the soul of my manhood 
to open itself but for a moment, it only would 
hold up to me the sweet face of my wife, and 
then an absolute maniacy of misery and an- 
guish would follow. So have I been able to find 
oblivion of my misery only in savage turmoil 
and continuous excitement. 

“ But a strange thing has happened,” contin- 
ued the captain, with moistened eyes. “ From 
the moment I first saw this boy, I felt drawn to- 
wards him by a strange impulse. To-day when 
I saw that scar upon his back, I felt dizzy and 
faint. I remembered the burn of my infant— 
and then I saw my wife’s own sweet face in those 
features. You heard what followed. I heard 
enough there to assure me that this was my son, 
and that my own loved wife lives—for William 
saw her only a week before we sailed. Did you 
not, sweet child ¢” 

“* Yes, father, I did.’” 

“Father !”’ repeated the stout captain, ins 
tone so soft and sweet that it seemed the voice 
of agirl. “O, what God’s own given joy there 
is in that word to my soul. Yes, yes, she lives ! 
And my boy has told me enough seo that I can 
see itall. After I had gone, my wife’s [father 
came and told her that I was dead, and he 
brought her the news of the loss of my ship in 
one of the papers. The report was so brought 
to the States and printed ; but it was comtradict- 
ed—and he did not show her that. He took her 
home and made her give up my name, and when 
my boy was six years old he gave him to a man 
named Atherton to bring up. And he even 
went so far in his revenge as to force his own 
daughter to swear that she would never reveal 
to her boy his father’s name. Great God! what 
a heart must that man have! And yet heis a 
member of a Christian chureh, and scoffed at 
me because I had no religion! Could you think 
of such a man and not run mad ?” 

Bunkton here shut his teeth, and I could see 
the great veins and cords in his neck and tem- 
ples swell till they looked like ropes. But his 
face changed in a moment. 

“ Ah—but my wife—my angel lives!” he 
murmured, “and I shall see her again. My 
child has told me how often she has clasped him 
to her bosom, and told him of his father. And 
she told him more—— William, O tell me that 
once more—what your mother said when you 
asked her which she loved best. Tell me.” 
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«Once about a year ago,’ said the boy, look- 
ing up, ‘when she was weeping, I asked her 
‘which she loved best, her father, or my father ; 
and she said—‘ O, I love your father, your father 
—ten thousand times the best, for he was a noble, 
great-souled man!’ And then she pressed me 
harder to her bosom, and wept till I thought her 
heart would break.’”’ 

As the boy ceased speaking the stout man 
clasped his hands over his eyes, and the tears 
ran through his fingers in trickling streams. 

“ You may tell the men all if you please,” he 
eaid, at length. 

I considered this to signify that he would be 
alone, and both Thayer and myself went on deck. 
The men gathered about us, and when I had 
told them the story—for Thayer asked me to 
do it—they were changed wholly in heart and 
soul towards their commander. I think if Mr. 
Gilbert—that was the name of our master’s wife’s 
father—could have been at that instant landed on 
our deck, they would have torn him into pieces. 

On the next morning the captain came on 
deck, and his whole features were changed. 
-They wore no more that cold, stern, restless 
look, but they were warm, kind and genial. He 
ordered the men aft, and they came with a rush. 

“ Boys,” said he, “my mate has told you my 
story. Wehave thus far had some rough weath- 
er, for the best part of me has been for long 
years all frozen up and lost. Butit is past now. 
Let what has been done be forgotten. If I have 
wronged you—I—I beg you will forget it, for I 
will do it no more. Do your duty, and you 
shall find Abel Bunkton hereafter, as kind a man 
as he is a strict master.” 

And from that time things were changed. 
A better sailor in every practical point never 
breathed than was our captain. He could sail 
a ship where I would never have dared to try, 
and he could save a ship where nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men in a thousand would lose 
her. The ship owners knew this, and hence had 
they been so anxious to employ him. Before 
our ship reached the States again, every man 
loved Bunkton, and most of them I think wor- 
shipped him. Before she was fairly at anchor 
they formed in a body and asked him to prom- 
ise them that he would not go to sea again with- 
out taking them with him. And he promised 
them 


As soon as Bunkton could get clear of the 
ship, he prepared to set off for Auburn, and he 
asked me to accompany him. He was in ear- 
nest in the request, and I did not refuse. We 
took a steamer to Albany, and there we took the 
Brie canal. O, how I trembled with fear as we 


A TARTAR AT SEA. 


approached our destination, lest something should 
have happened to the woman we would see, for 
if she should be dead, or gone, I felt sure it 
would kill the captain outright. It was a pleas- 
ant, calm, autumnal evening, when we reached 
Auburn. William led the way to the house 
where he had left his mother, and he went in 
first without knocking. I stood close by Bunk- 
ton’s side upon the broad door-stone, and I could 
plainly hear his great heart beat; but I dared 
not speak to him. 

“Is he not gone long?” the captain whisper- 
ed, in a tone than thrilled me through. 

But before I could answer, the boy returned 
and bid us enter. 

“They don’t know who it is,” he whispered. 
“ Only that you are shipmates of mine travelling 
this way, and that you would like to spend the 
night here.” 

Bunkton told me to go in first, and I did. I 
was led toa neat, well-furnished sitting-room, 
and I found two people there. One of them 
was an old man, with gray, crispy, bristling 
hair, small, gray eyes, hard features, thin, com- 
pressed lips, and a countenance long drawn out 
by, continued outward sanctimoniousness. The 

er occupant was a middle-aged woman, with 
a pale face, a high, open brow, and large, deep, 
blueeyes. Her hair was yet golden and bright, 
and she was beautiful to look upon—a calm, 
deep, soul-given, abiding beauty. 

“Ah, sailor-man, you wish to stop here to- 
night ?” said the old man, looking up and eye- 
ing me sharply. 

“I should like to,” I replied. 

At that moment Bunkton tottered in and 
leaned upon my shoulder forsupport. The wo- 
man saw him. The rays of the lamp shone full 
upon his face, and his noble features were plainly 
revealed. She started to her feet and uttered a 
quick, low cry. Bunkton left me and opened 
his arms. 

“ Sarah—my sonl—my wife!” he uttered. 
She gave one sharp, wild cry, and then sank on 
his bosom. 

I wept likeachild. I could not help it. And 
the boy, he crept up-and wound his arms about 
them both. And there those two people stood 
for a long, in each other’s 
arms. 

“My husband—my own dear husband!” I 
heard the frantic womat say—‘ O God be bless- 
ed—God be blessed! You will not go away 
again—you will not leave me more!” 

I turned my gaze on the old man, and he had 
started to his feet, and I could see the passion- 
marks upon his face, At length my captain led 


his wife to a ehair, and then turned towards the 
father. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the old man, “ what means 
this? Abel Bunkton, leave my house at once ! 
Have I not told you never to darken my doors 
again ?” 

For an instant Captain Bunkton’s eye sparkled, 
and his massive bosom heaved. ‘There was 
surely an angry word upon his lips; but he 
kept it back, and in a moment more the expres- 
sion of his countenance changed. Pity took the 
place of anger, and contempt took the place of 
revenge. 

“Alexander Gilbert,” he said, in a tone so 
deep that it seemed really to come from the 
bowels of the earth; “you are the father of her 
whom I love better than my own soul, and I 
will not put my foot upon you, for if I should, I 
should annihilate you as I would a worm. But, 
sir, do you not dare to breathe one other word 
against me or mine. For long, long years you 
have had your heel upon that fair being’s very 


soul—you have lied to her—basely, cruelly de-. 


ceived her and wronged her. Do not speak, for 
you dare not deny it.” 

And as the captain spoke his giant form tow- 
ered up, his black eye burned, his brow swelled 
with its filling veins, and his finger was pointed 
in the cowering man’s face. 

“You have done enough,” he continued, 
“but you willdo no more of harm toher. The 
authority of a father sinks to nothing before the 
sacred rights of a husband, and if you dare to 
breathe but a single word or thought again, 
that can harm either my wife, or my child, or 
myself, I will drag you down to where the whole 

_ world shall spit upon you and spurn you !” 

The old man sank down into his chair, and 
Bankton went back to his wife, and again she 
pillowed her head upon his bosom and wept 
with frantic joy. 

Bat Ihave told enough. I staid in Auburn 
long enough to see the aged parent beg his 
child’s pardon, and humbly acknowledge his 
guilt to her husband—and he was forgiven. 

Three months after that Abel Bunkton con- 
sented to make one more voyage to the Indies, 
his wife having first given her consent. Nearly 
the same crew went with him as before, and he 
was the most noble, kind, and generous com- 
mander I ever saw. He could now laugh and 
joy with his crew without losing his authority, 
and he could be strict in discipline without be- 
traying the least tinge of severity, for the men 
loved him, and it was a pleasure now to obey 
him. 

When our ship returned once more home, 
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Alexander Gilbert was dead, but he showed his 


fall repentance for althat he had done of evil 
in life by leaving the whole of his vast wealth to 
his daughter and her husband. 

And Abel Bunkton went to sea no more. He 
settled down in New York, a wealthy, honored 
and happy man, and his wife was once more in 
the earthly heaven of smiling love and peace. 
Bunkton is an old man now, and he walks with 
a cane—and he stoops some as he walks—but 
his wife looks up to him as her protector still, 
and it would be a bold, reckless man who would 
dare to measure strength of muscle with him. 


MRS. TIBBS, OUR INVALID, 


BY MR8. WELLMONT. 


Ovr invalid has a hard time of it. No recipe 
can be found to meet her case. We pity her, 
but still our sympathies are more strongly en- 
listed in her husband’s behalf, for his wife’s mal- 
adies are not so alarming as they are trying, 
therefore we are troubled about Mr. Tibbs. 

Mrs. Tibbs is nervous,—sometimes she has a 
pain in her side, then in her spine, then in her 
head, stomach, and toes; but,.what is a most 
remarkable feature in the case, she never loses 
her appetite. She has a craving for strong 
coffee and hot steaks in the morning, and al- 
though she is fearful of taking a chill in our 
dining-room, which stands at ninety-five degrees, 
Farenheit, yet she risks the experiment until she 
has satisfied ‘‘ those gross animal wants.” Soon 
after, deep sighs follow, which strongly rgsemble . 
those from an overburdened stomach. Mrs. 
Tibbs entreats her husband to leave an order for 
the doctor on his way to the laundress, for “ those 
ruffied dresses must be crimped afresh.” About 
nine o’clock the medical man arrives. He feels 
the pulse, looks at the tongue, orders mustard 
draughts upon the painful locality, and pre- 
scribes tonics. 

Mr. Tibbs now sends home a dozen or two 
of brown stout, a case of old sherry, three bottles 
of choice Madeira, “ vintage of 1831,” and sun- 
dry boxes of sweetmeats. She is bolstered in an 
easy-chair, with the room at fever heat, a pillow 
at her back, a footstool filled with hot water is 
at her feet, a tumbler of Brown Stout within her 
hands’ grasp, a plate of oranges, figs, and Ham- 
burg grapes are partaken, and while under the de- 
lightfal influence of that strengthening draught, 
our invalid dresses for dinner; not in a loose 
morning-wrapper, but in a rich brocade, with 
Honiton lace ruffles upon the arms, and a nice 
passage for a current of air to pass to the shoul- 
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ders. Her waist is open to the belt, and the 
aperture is filled with thin gossamer fabrics, over 
which is suspended a gold chain, whereupon 
hangs a quizzing-glass, a watch, pencil, perfume 
bottle, etc. Her lungs being weak, she takes the 
precaution to throw an Indian scarf over her 
shoulders, taking care that nothing covers the 
rich trampery about the chemisette; after en- 
countering the fatigue arising from the exposure 
of thus attiring herself, she takes a glass of old 
sherry, a Innch of fruit-cake, and a few dried 
nats. 

Mr. Tibbs comes from his counting-room to 
dinner. Bless me, what a groan is heard, as his 
footsteps are upon the stairs. A tear is strained 
out on account of the pain in a new region, and 
what a languid tone is heard, so different from 
the major key with which Betty was ordered to 
obey her summons, and with which Mrs. Fly, 
the dress-maker, was saluted! And Mr. Tibbs 
is so moved by the effort to appear sick, it takes 
ali the color from his cheek, and the smile from 
his countenance, and the joy from his heart. 


He has just discharged his notes at the bank, | 


took his customary turn round the corner, and 
felt so blithsome that we long to tell him, “my 
dear sir, do not suffer yourself to be thus hen- 
pécked,” But, alas, ‘Mrs. Tibbs is an angel!” 
he is bound to wait on her, and so he runs for a 
coach, and they take a short airing, and madam 
languidly enters the dining-room, so fatigued on 
her return that she can only take the wing and 
breast of a fat chicken, with the side-bone and 
the upper joint, together with two large potatoes, 
some celery, and a glass of Brown Stout. Then 
she daintily handles the silver fork, and after 
some mincing and sliding of the pastry, it all 
disappears, and her plate is changed for the des- 
sert, which occupies a full hour in munching, 
between sighs and audible groans, and “my 
dear, I feel very ill to-day.” 

But we pity Mr. Tibbs the most at night, for 
he never sleeps. Mrs. Tibbs takes her nap after 
dinner, and her dozing in a small way in the 
early part of the evening ; but when it is time to 
retire, her pains come on with renewed violence, 
which can only be subdued by a strong decoction 
of a liquid that is prohibited by the “ Maine 
law.” And yet Mrs. Tibbs has some comforta- 
ble evenings, which she improves by attending 
the opera and private parties. She has never 
felt able to attend church, but she patronizes 
Saturday night soirees. 

She has never been well enough to call upon 
her sick friend over the way, although she has 
ridden out to do some shopping, which oceupied 
several hours, without taking “a chill.” She 


cannot remove the dust from the mantel, although 
she never complains of standing to be fitted for 
a party dress; she could not walk a stone’s 
throw in the open air, yet it agrees with her to 
waltz during excitement; she would dieto make 
aroll of pastry, yet she can devour oyster patties 
at midnight with perfect freedom. She cannot 
pass herself a glass of water, yet she can uncork 
a bottle of pale sherry without. wincing. 

And what is the medical report? Why, “ Mrs. 
Tibbs is debilitated, requires judicious nursing, 
and must not be crossed in her preferences, nature 
being a good and true counsellor. The worst 
feature of all is, Mr. Tibbs believes the physi- 
cian, and feels, should he lose his wife by any 
neglect on his part, his own death would follow 
such a bereavement! Poor man,—he has a 
cough and consumptive tendencies,—what if the 
case should be reversed ? 

Now we would not be uncharitable or unsym- 
pathizing, but when we discover such inconsis- 
tencies in invalids, we do beg to apply a recipe 
of common sense to their treatment, More than 
half our ills are of our own making, nursed, and 
pampered, and magnified, and pitied, until they 
really assume a shape and name. “ Nervous 
debility ”’ is the fashionable malady of our times. 
We would have tender, solicitous husbands fer 
our welfare, but we feel those sadly mistake their 
obligations who believe that the odor of a rose 
may produce a fainting fit, or that a case of old 
sherry and a hamper of Scotch ale and London 
porter will alone recruit the strength, which 
shows itself whenever the inclination to exert it 
is put forth. 
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A FABLE, 


“‘My dear children,” said an old rat to his 
young ones, “ the infirmities of age are 
so heavily upon me, that I have determined to 
dedicate the remainder of my days to mortifica- 
tion and penance, in a lonely*hole which I have 
lately discovered ; but let me not interfere with 
yourenjoyments. Youth is the season for pleas- 
ure; be happy, therefore, and only obey my last 
injunction, never to come near me in my retreat. 

bless you all!” 

Deeply affected, y and wip- 
ing his paternal eyes with his tail, the old rat 
withdrew, and was seen no more for several 
days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather 
with filial affection than by thet curiosity which 
has been attributed to the sex, stole to his cell 
of mortification, which turned ont to be a hole, 
made by his own teeth, in an enormous Cheshire 
eheese !—Charles Lamb. 


‘ 
I never knew a man who deserved to be well 
thought of himself for his morals, who had a 
slight opinion of the virtue of the other sex in 


THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


CUBA. 


BY FRANCIS H. RUGGLES, 


I see a fhir form o’er the sea, 

A fair form, with wild, flowing hair; 
Dark eyes and a queen-like brow hath she, 
And she waves a banner floating free, 

The embiem, a lone, lone star. 


Fair flowers their rarest sweets unfold, 
The pride of this glorious land; 
And costliest gems gleaming in gold, 
Her fair, her radiant brow enfold, 
Yet, the banner is clasped with a fettered hand. 


“‘Arouse, my noble sons,” she cries, 
** Though truth and faith are o’er; 
Though wailing fills our sunny skies, 
Though the dungeon holds the brave, the wise, 
Yet strike for the truth once more. 


“ True hearts of sister lands, awake, 
Forget each selfish dream ; 
Aid us for dear freedom’s sake, 
That boast ye ever proudly make, 
O haste ye to redeem.” 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Morrats beloved by the gods, and favored 
by fate to be born at Nanterre or Puateaux, enter 
Paris by the Barriere de L’Etoile. As they 
cross the Elysian Fields, it is for a moment per- 
mitted to them to believe in the Arabian Nights, 
and in the dreams of an imagination of sixteen 
years, while wandering among the green soli- 
tudes of its natal country. In the details of the 
sports and pleasures of fhe Elysian Fields may 
be found ample material to drive away melan- 
choly. The beautiful distribution of the trees, 
the pavilions, the fountains, whose brown naiads 
peep through the foliage, the brilliancy of the 
toilets, the general endimanchement, without dis- 
tinction of class, the elegance of the equipages, 
the noise of the carriages, strike, or rather daz- 
zle, at once the spectator. But by frequenting 
the spot, we arrive at the enjoyment in detail of 
the objects which combine to form this marvel- 
lous whole. 

Now of all the spectacles of the Elysian Fields, 
—what do I say’—of entire Paris, is there any 
which equals the theatre of the illustrious Guig- 
nol? I know nothing, in fact, more grotesque 
or grave than the sight of a toy-shop. All these 
little figures chad in bright stuffs, each immova- 
ble in its expression, exercise over us a sort of 
fascination which by degrees plunges the mind 
of the imprudent gazer into an infinite reverie, 
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allures him into a chimerical world in which hu- 
manity still appears, but with such marked fea- — 
tures of character, that you pass by turns from 
hatred to love, from horror to hilarity. 

Suppose now that Art touches with his finger 
this multitude of little beings, clad like the 
princes of olden time, thet it communicates to 
them motion, soul; that these little creatures, 
florid with health, and yet motionless, suddenly 
emerge from their lethargy; that instead of a 
toy-shop, we find ourselves before a puppet- 
show. All at once, the arms, the legs move, the 
eyes roll, the mouth opens, and from this mouth 
escape guttural words. Suppose all this, and 
you have before you the Theatre Guignol. 

That you may understand this better, let us 
examine the novel mechanism, which I will call, 
if you please, the Guignol mechanism. Let us 
give the description, the autopsy of it. You 
know that the hand is the agent, which, by means 
of wire, moves the actors. It is easy for you to 
see how, by an experiment. Deign to take your 
handkerchief. In one corner make a loose knot 
and leave an end. You will soon see the utility 
of thisend. It becomes an aigrette, and the knot 
a turban. Close the two last fingers of the 
hand, and put this turban for your fore finger. 
You need but to draw the folds of your handker- 
chief in such a manner as to conceal your hand, 
and you have before your eyes a great eastern 
emperor, a magi-king, enveloped in his mantle. 
This is not all. Dress your other hand in the 
same manner, put them’ opposite each other. 
Incline at the same time the fore finger of each. 
The two great emperors exchange salutations. 
What nobility! what majesty! You milly add 
words to this expressive pantomime, and enforce 
them with gestures by moving the middle finger 
and thamb, which form the arms of the person- 
age. And what vigorous arms !—the two strong- 
est fingers of the hand. You can now play a 
comedy for yourself. 

Blows with the stick always form the ground- 
work of the plot of plays of the Theatre Guig- 
nol; but the costume, the dialogue, the inei- 
dents, the manners, are oftenest borrowed from 
the actual epoch. For example: Guignol is 
the son of an old fruit-woman, to whom he 
causes a thousand chagrins, a thousand terrors, 
by his numerous misdemeanors. He haunts the 
cabarets, gets drunk and fights. Among other 
misdeeds he has abused the confidence of a cook, 
who nourishes in his heart a thousand projects of 
vengeance. Meanwhile, a brother of the cook 
arrives—a soldier. The latter promises to rea- 
son with Guignol; he seeks him, encounters 
him, ad has ap explanation. Guignol has no 
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money ; it must be obtained from his mother, 
the frait-woman. He will pretend to have en- 
listed. The soldier lends his knapsack on con- 
dition that Guignol skall pay for a breakfast. 
Meanwhile Madame Guignol secks everywhere 
for her son, who has disappeared. She laments, 
she sheds tears. When Guignol returns, his 
knapsack on his back, provided with all the ket- 
tles, cans, and other articles of equipment for a 
campaign, “Ah! my son, where art thou go- 
ing exclaims the unhappy fruit- woman. 
*Guignol replies that he has enlisted. It will 
take a thousand francs to procure a substitute. 
The tender mother advances it. Guignol re- 
turns to the soldier, but when the latter demands 
the payment of his brother, the cook, as well as 
the promised breakfast, Guignol replies by a 
volley of blows with his stick. The soldier 
succeeds in seizing the weapon, and attempts to 
retaliate. Guignol disappears, the soldier strikes 
‘at nothing. Guignol returns; but this time 
comes armed with an enormous beetle, by the 
aid of which he fells the soldier, and the curtain 
falls. 

If we pass from Guignol to Gringalet, we quit 
the vaudeville forthe drama. A man, Gringa- 
let, is in prison, near a bridge. He has beaten 
an old woman, who has complained of him, and 
caused him to be incarcerated” Meanwhile the 
wife of the prisoner is going through the city re- 
vealing the absence of her husband. She arrives 
beneath the walls of the prison. The husband, 
hearing sobs, recognizes the voice of his wife. 
He places his face close to the bars. “ 

“My love!” 

“ Who calls ?” 

“1I—Gringalet—thy husband !” 

“Ah, my friend—” 

In short, Gringalet explains that he is about 
to escape through a window opening on the river. 
In fact, he leaps in, climbs into a boat, and 
crosses the river. He afterwards returns home, 
and, for fear of being re-captured, departs with 
his wife under his arm, and the cradle of his 
‘child on his shoulder. Meanwhile the old wo- 
man, who cannot digest her blows, returns be- 
neath the prison walls. She overwhelms with 
abuse her enemy, whom she imagines still con- 
fined there, end at last attempts to return to the 
village where she resides. But it is far off; at 
her age the journey is difficult. Suddenly a 
peasant on horseback arrives at the bridge. He 
invites the old woman to mount behind him. 
She joyfully accepts; the peasant assists her to 
mount. 

“ Hold fast to me,” says he. 

But scarcely has she seated herself bef6re the 
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horse begins to rear. The old woman screams ; 
the peasant in vain seeks to quiet his steed, 
which, at a final leap, throws the old woman 
into the river. The peasant then continues his 
route, and Punch announces to the public that 
the piece is finished. This drama is generally 
very successful. 

Among the fantastic pieces, we have remarked 
one terribly comic. The principal scene and 
the effect engrave themselves indelibly on the 
memory. A great nobleman wishes to espouse 
a beautiful lady. After having revealed the 
state of his heart, he asks of the lady permis- 
sion to embrace her. The lady consents to re- 
ceive a kiss on her face, blooming as a rose. 
But when the lover attempts to place his lips on 
this smiling cheek, the cheek flies, or rather the 
neck of the lady elongates, and becomes quickly 
as long as her whole body. The great noble- 
man recoils in horror. He cannot believe his 
eyes; he rubs them. The lady profits by this 
moment to resume her graceful and natural pro- 
portions. The betrothed, re-opening his eyes 
and finding the lady of his love such as she ap- 
peared to his charmed glances on the day when 
she conquered his heart, imagines he has had a 
bad dream. He again attempts the fatal kiss. 

.The lady offers her pretty face; but before the 
lips of the lover can reach it, it rises again, like 
the golden trellis of grapes, too green for the fox. 

Next to Guignol and his consorts, I know 
nothing more interesting than the dogs of the 
Elysian Fields. It might be said of these ani- 
mals, that they are the delight of an idolatrous 
public. A barking is heard. Room! room! 
Animals and people scatter! Equipages and 
foot-passengers respect this team, worthy of 
Kamschatka! The man with the dogs, seated 
on his carriage drawn by dogs, descends from 
the heights of L’Etoile. Danes, hounds, wolf- 
dogs, dogs of every name and race, drag this 
singular car. Very soon you shall see these do- 
cile animals play cards, dominoes, perform sums 
in mathematics, jump for the king of Prussia, 
dance, waltz, bow to the company, and execute 
all the feats required by amateurs. 

To be just, I know not which to admire most, 
the dog or the man. In contemplating the dogs 
of the Elysian Fields and their master, I cannot 
help confounding them both in the same admira- 
tion. Undoubtedly the dog displays an instinct 
above his species; but the man, what a miracle 
does he not perform daily in the eyes of the 
passers-by, who alone seem not té be astonished 
at it! I mean the collection, which however 
easy in an enclosed space, is difficult in the case 
of an exhibition in the open air. 


The man with the dogs has chosen his loca- 
tion. He has spread his carpet on the ground. 
The circle of the curious, of idlers, and of 
loafers, forms around him. Then the contest 
commences. The man is determined to raise 
money. Most of the spectators have resolved 
not to make the slightest sacrifice ; the problem 
must be solved. By what mysterious attraction 
shall the sou, concealed in the bottom of your 
pocket, and which you have reserved, I like to 
believe, for a more important purpose, find its 
way to the purse of the man with his dogs? 


, That is perhaps more inexplicable than magnet- | 


ism. Such is, nevertheless, the magic of words. 
Whatever may be your repulsion, unless you 
have a heart of bronze, or the soul of Harpagon, 
I defy you to mingle in the circle without sub- 
mitting to the atmospheric influence. Nothing 
can relieve you from the necessity of throwing 
down your sou: 

It is because, without having the appearance 
of it, the man with the dogs has not devoted 
himself to the study of the canine race alone. 
He has observed, and as a fruit of his observa- 
tions, has reaped profound and practical informa- 
tion. You have no spring in your heart so well 
concealed that he does not discover and move it. 

He preludes by some little exercises which 
serve to increase the number of his spectators 
and gratify them. At last he announces a grand 
scene, for example, that of “The Deserter.” 
But, before commencing, he solicits from the 
amateurs a trifle, the modest sum of twenty 
sous, merely by way of encouragement. Re- 
mark, en passant, how delicately the word is 
chosen. You will see that it addresses itself to 
the most noble side of the heart. This is not 
an alms—it is not a salary—we are a virtuoso, 
and not an artisan. <A gifta reward? No, in- 
deed! What a regal perfume of literature and 
the fine arts in this word — encouragement ! 
Come, let us be Louis XIV. for one instant; let 
as throw a sou to this honest man. 

Before doing this, for it is la premier sou qui 
coute, remark the modest attitude of the show- 
man, and the grave mien of the spectators. 
Does it not seem like a funeral? Twenty sous 
among so many people! O, miners of Califor- 
nia, where are you? You think that the man 
with the dogs, transported with a bitter irony, is 
about to exclaim : 

“French nation—nation of rats !” 

0, no! he is less anxious than you are, you 
may be sure. He knows with whom he has to 
deal; he is conscious of the despotism of his 
will, the power of his word. He limits himself 
to a slight pressure of the spring. 
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“ A little courage, gentlemen! We are about 
to commence the scene of ‘The Deserter.’ You 
will see the dogs, each at his work, and speak- 
ing in his natural voice.” 

And he is not mistaken. A timid sou de- 
scribes the arc of a circle, and falls at his feet, 
He stoops and bows graciously. 

“ Here is one,” says he. 

Charm of politeness, contagion of example! 
This sou attracts others—one, two, three, four, 
five, six. The man does not know where to 
pick them up. 

“ Here!” says one ; “there! on the right! on 
the left! behind you!” 

The cunning showman searches, goes, comes, 
feigns sometimes a modest embarrassment with 
his riches, which augments and carries to its 
height the generous impulse of this public, just 
now s0 parsimonious. 

When this beneficent shower has ceased, our 
man counts. He has asked for twenty sous— 
more than thirty have fallen; nevertheless, he 
finds only fifteen or sixteen. 

“Come, gentlemen, we are about to com- 
mence the grand scene, etc. Only four sous are 
wanting! Will the honorable company lend me 
four sous ?” 

The assembly, exhausted by its first effort, be- 
comes gloomy ; but our man knows how to re- 
lax the sternest brows. A gesture, a word a 
joke restores good humor, revives curiosity, and 

rings the four sous demanded—which does not 
prevent him in the meantime from sending one 
of his dogs around the circle, on his hind pgws, 
with a basket in his mouth, and making a rey- 
erence to the amateur, who cannot help confer- 
ring on him the sum of five centimes. How can 
one refuse a dog ? 

Meanwhile the man with the dogs having per- 
formed his trick, for with him the trick is done, 
decides to expedite that of the honorable spec- 
tators. 

“Mina, Mustapha, Pacha, Montard, Recillet, 
your places, if you please!” exclaims he. 

And they arrange themselves. 

“Come, close your ranks! Yon, dog Mina, 
take the trouble to sit down two paces in front, 
on the right of the platoon. You, dog Recillet, 
stand facing your master.” 

The dogs arranged, he continues : 

“Here we are, ladies, and gentlemen, before ~ 
a council of war, assembled to judge the dog 
Recillet, who has deserted and passed over to 
the enemy. Dog Mina, you can speak in de- 
fence of the accused.” 

Immediately the dog Mina rises and barks in 


a manner to awaken the envy of the best advo- 
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- cate of Assizes. He agitates his paws, and em- 
phasizes by gestures his brilliant plea. The 
council remains inexorable. 

“Dog Recillet, the council condemns you to 
be shot!” 

On hearing pronounced the condemnation of 
their friend Recillet, Mustapha, Montard, and 
Pacha, those three faithful companions utter 
lamentable groans. 

“Bang! bang! bang!” goes the showman. 

Recillet falls dead. His three companions fill 
the air with their cries. Never did more dolor- 
ous barks issue from the mouth of a dog. This 
sensibility does honor to these soldiers. 

But if you love rope-dancing you must repair 
on a fete-day to the Carre Marigny. This is 
the forum of all the clowns in the kingdom. 
Billoquet is the tribune. If you have not seen 
this great man, you will find him there in the 
bosom of his illustrious family. He is still pull- 
ing teeth, without pain, and gives representa- 
tions worthy to conquer the suffrages of the 
mayor and mayoress of the city of Meaux. We 
may see perish around us customs, creeds, insti- 
tutions; we may see disappear the types which 
charmed ouz youths ; there is no revolution ca- 
pable of suppressing Billoquet. This royalty of 

hemia is sheltered from every storm. 

“You will find also at the Carre Marigny, the 
Young Giantess, the Living Crocodile, the Mer- 
maid, or woman-fish, not to mention all sorts of 
animals with two heads, three or five paws, nat- 
uralists, magnetizers, Hercules, and acrobates. 
Not-to forget the beautiful Norman, who weighs 
three hundred peunds at the age of seventeen, 
and her companion, the man-skeleton, who con- 
sumes a few grains of bread per day, which 
proves that the profession of this unfortunate 
man is to die of hunger for a living. 

The Carre Marigny has this peculiarity, that 
at two steps from that elegant and charming 
road where, on the sprinkled and shaded gravel 
defiles, from three to five o’clock, the elite of 
Paris, armorial equipages, diplomatic carriages, 
and lighter vehicles, display themselves in all 
their luxury of yellow and red rags, and spang- 
led tatters, the players of the multitude, ming- 
ling thus the popular joys with the pleasures of 
the aristocratic company. 

This square, destitute of trees and verdure, 
has also the privilege of military exhibitions. 

It is heré that the National Guards are reviewed : 

another spectacle. If you have sharp eyes, you 

will be able to discover, among the ranks of this 
citizen multitude, our old acquaintance, Gringa- 
let, bending beneath the weight of a powder- 

horn, but retaining the ferocious expression of a 


formidable warrior. Beside him, half buried 
beneath a bear-skin cap, I also remarked Bam- 
bochinet, making noble efforts to preserve his 
equilibrium. For Bambochinet, the days of re- 
views aad of sentries are festivals. On these he 
is not beaten by his wife, and may get drunk 
with impunity. 

After having traversed this promenade, abound- 
ing in incidents, do you feel the need of dinner? 
Here are elegant pavilions, where, while discuss- 
ing the marvels of Parisian cookery, you may 
hear the songs of the birds, and the roll of the 
carriages ; you may see the crowd circulate be- 
neath the trees, and the play of the water of the 
fountains. 

But hardly have the nocturnal constellations 
began to kindle in the aky, when every part of 
the Elysian Fields is studded with gas-lights 
Night descends upon the earth. In the most 
shaded avenues pass murmuring, couples, whole — 
families. 

Choose now your spectacle, and if you prefer _ 
to remain in the open air, seat yourself at one 
of the pretty cafes which people the Elysian 
Fields. As you sip your coffee, that spirituelle 
cordial of the Turk and the Frenchman, you 
may taste the pleasures of the theatre. Before 
your eyes rise payilions, arranged with a stage. 
Luxury and elegance have presided over their 
construction, Paintings, gold, velvet, flowers, 
and light are distributed there with art. An en- 
tire orchestra occupies the extremity of the 
pavilion. In front, on arm-chairs ranged in a 
circle, are seated pretty songstresses, in white 
robes and long gloves. Doubtless, the songs 
and the music do not equal those of the Ital- 
ians, but you will be astonished that one can do 
so much for so little. You will especially be sur- 
prised at hearing sung correctly, and with taste, 
difficult morceaux, which require at least some 
acquaintance with music: Alas! it is because 
that among these singers in the open air are 
found unfortunate artists, whom the frowns of 
fortune have reduced to the hardest extremities. 
It is thus that at every step Paris disguises her 
disgrace and her sorrows. One need not have 
the heart of a dilettante to sigh over these 
anomalies. 

But the fatal hour has come. Midnightsounds. 
The last sound of the bow dies away beneath the 
arches of verdure, borne by the freshest breeze. 
Vainly the moon awaits the hour of invocations. 
But night will have rolled away, and the morn- 
ing star will have cast its dying gleam over pale 
human forms, before the passengers have ceased 
to tread the Appian Way of this second Eternal 

City. 
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OUR OWN. 


BY MARY KARL. 


Qur own! What can we cal! our own! 
The flower we cull to-day, 

The bird, whose song we love so well, 
Pass soon from us away. 


The heart whose friendship most we prize," 
We cannot call our own; 

Change o’er the heart doth quickly pass, 
And friendship all is flown. 


Qur youth belongeth but to time, 
Who steals it soon away, 

And leaves instead the wrinkled brow, 
And locks of silver gray. 


What is ourown? Ah, naught of earth, 
Our life, our youth, our joy; 

The flowers that bloom around our path, 
Earth’s care and blight destroy. 


But there is something naught can steal, 
If weleomed to our heart; 

No changing times, and shifting scenes, 
Can cause it to depart. 


Immortal Truth we here with us, 
May blend, if we but try, 

And make it ours to share our time, 
And immortality. 


THE GHOST IN THE FORETOP. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


Our ship had been lying becalmed for five 
days ; not a breath of air stirred the surface of 
the water, which glowed and glistened beneath 
the burning rays of a tropical sun, like a sea of 

glass. The long rolling swell, indeed, although 
nearly imperceptible, had been sufficient to com- 
municate a slight motion to the ship, and to pro- 
duce that combination of sound so monotonous 
and disagreeable to those who, like myself, have 
walked the deck day after day, searching every 
part of the horizon in the vain hope of seeing a 
“cat’s paw,” and contracting their lips into a 
chronic pucker by a long series of whistles, which 
are supposed to be peculiarly acceptable to Saint 
Antonio, who, according to sailor belief, is the 
patron saint of the becalmed mariner. 

But as the fifth day drew to a close, even the 
slight roll or motion of the ship had ceased en- 
tirely, and she lay like a log upon the water. 
The stillness of everything in and around her 
was absolutely distressing, producing a nervous 
an of anxiety for something to break the 
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such absolute silence reigns. The animal or 
insect life surrounding the person, tife rustle of 
leaves or the falling of a branch, will occasion- 
ally be heard, and however slight or indistinct it 
may be, still it is a relief; but with us, a dull 
ringing in the ears was the only reward to the 
most attentive listener. 

All on board were more or less affected by the 
peculiar state of the atmosphere; the crew had 
been relating to each other marvellous stories of 
calms, and fearful things which had occurred in 
consequence,—how ships had been becalmed for 
years, until the crew had died from starvation, — 
of horrible sights which turned those who gazed 
into maniacs, or rendered them blind,—such nar- 
ratives as these, accompanied with ominous 
shakes of the head, by the older sailors, were by 
no means calculated to raise the spirits of men 
naturally superstitious. 

Each one in tarn had told his experience of 
similar calms, until there was no more to be 
said, and as day after day'passed by, the men 
were seen either lying silently upon the deck, or 
gazing moodily into the sea, The captain and 
chief mate were asleep in the cabin. It being 
my watch on deck, I had been leaning over the 
starboard gangway for the last twenty minutes, 
during which time not a word was spoken, or a 
foot-fall heard upon deck, when the clear, sharp 
sound of the bell at the wheel was heard. It 
startled us like the report of a cannon, and the 


‘first stroke brought every man to his feet, as if 


simultaneously affected by an electric shock. 
The first start over, the men commenced laugh- 
ing and joking each other for being frightened, 
but their voices sounded so unnaturally loud and 
strange, that one by one they relapsed into 
silence, or spoke only at intervals in whispers. 
At eight o’clock the starboard watch went be- 
low, leaving the watch on deck which belonged 
to the chief mate. Not caring to turn in, I 
threw myself upon one of the hen-coops and fell 
asleep. Nearly three hours had passed away, 
when the mate aroused me. 

“Mr. Grummett,” said he, “I think we shall 
have a change of weather soon, itis getting quite 
thick.” 

I was wide awake at the announcement,— 
there had, indeed, been a change, but not pre- 
cisely what one might have wished; that dead 
calm was still unbroken, not a sign of coming 
wind greeted the eye, but only a sort of mist 
appeared, looming up to the very heavens. Soon 
the stars were all obscured, and in half an hour 
it commenced raining, while the pitchy darkness 
increased with every minute. 

By midnight the water came down in perfect 
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sheets, causing # sensation as if buckets of water 
were being poured upon the top of the head; at 
the same time, a long, regular swell setting in 
from the southward, gave a rolling motion to 
the ship, and the monotonous sound of the sails, 
as they beilied out when the bows rose with the 
swell, and then flapped heavily against the spars 
and rigging as it settled, was the only change 
prodaced. There was none of the excitement 
of a storm, no friendly gale to blow away the 
moodiness which had settled upon the men; the 
rain rather appeared as if the calm were making 
itself a tangible thing, and wrapping us slowly 
but surely into its power amid the deep darkness. 

“T think it would be best to call the ‘old 
man,’” said the mate, “and see what he thinks 
about shortening sail.” 

The captain was soon upon deck, but it was 
so dark nothing whatever could be distinguished. 

“ How long has it been raining *” 

“ About an hour, sir,” I replied. 

“ Mr. Kellson,” said he, turning to the chief 
mate, “‘go down and see if there is any change 
in the barometer.” 

“None whatever, sir,” he reported, as he 
came up the companion-way. “It is just where 
it has been for the last week.” 

“ What sails have you got on her now?” 

“ The topsails, fore course, and fore and main 
top-gallant sails.” 

“ You may as well roll up the top-gallant sails, 
and see that the topsail-halyards are clear for 
running,—mind that the braces are all clear, we 
may want to use them inahurry. If anything 
gets foul, as dark as it is now, we might lose our 
sticks before we knew it.” 

“ Clew up the fore to’-gallant sail,” sung out 
the mate. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the watch, and the 
rattling of ropes and blocks informed us the 
order was being obeyed. 

“ Lay aloft there, some of you, and roll it up.” 

Four or five men started up the fore rigging, 
muttering and growling at the rain which half 
drowned them. When the cross-trees were reach- 
ed, as nearly as I could judge from the sound of 
their voices, there appeared to be some cause of 
dispute. 

“Keep yer wet feet out of my face, you lub- 
ber,” said one. 

“T’m not touching you at all,—there’s no one 
above ye in the rigging.” 

“Who's that pushing—d’ye want to have a 
chap down by the run ?” exclaimed another voice 
upon the other side of the mast. 

“What are ye blowing about, Bill? there’s no 
one in the starboard rigging there bat yourself.” 
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“T’m blowed if there isn’t, there’s something 
here.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T dunno.” 

Here a simultaneous rush was made to get 
down in the rigging, and they were all in the 
foretop in a twinkling. ° 

“Come, be lively with that foretop-gallant 
sail there, do ye want to take all night for it ?” 
sang out the mate again. 

Thereupon the men in the top recommenced 
their conversation. 

“What d’ye come down for?” 

“’m blowed ef I know, suthin’ pushed me.” 

“ Suthin’ pushed me, too.” 

“ You are frightened, Bill, you are.” 

“No I aint.” 

“Yes you is.” 

“Tm no more frightened than you are,—yer 
frightened yourself.” 

“Then why don’t you go aloft ?” 

“ Why don’t you go yourself?” 

“So I will, talk enough, come on.” 

The men now rapidly ascended the topmast 
rigging again, until apparently in the same spot 
as before they came toa halt. It was but mo- 
mentary ; with a few low breathed curses and ex- 
clamations, each man seized a back-stay upon 
which to slide down, and was on the deck in an 
instant. 

The mate, who had become quite angry at the 
delay, jumped forward, and with an oath de- 
manded the reason why the sail was not furled. 

“ We can’t get up, sir.” 

“Can’t get up, what’s the reason you can’t 
get up ?—perhaps it would come easier if you 
were to get a taste of the rope’s end !” 

“There’s suthin’ up there keeps pushing us 
down.” 

“ Lucifer’s up there as much.” 

“I'd think so myself, sir, if its hands weren’t 
cold instead of hot.” 

“Well, if you are not a brave set of men. 
Who oftye were up there 

“ Us five, sir.” 

“ See that you five stay on deck, then, I’ll re- 
member you, depend upon that; the rest of the 
watch jump up and furl that sail, and mind, if 
you are more than ten minutes doing it, you 
shall have no watch below to-night.” 

The men went aloft, laughing at the fears of 
their watchmates, and declaring that if Lucifer 
chose to lend them a hand at furling a heavy 
wet sail, they would be much obliged for the 
assistance. Their courage, however, appeared 
to be oozing away after reaching the cross-trees. 

“ Who's that hit me in the head ?” exclaimed 
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the foremost of the men, “my eye is near about 
out 

“ Avast pushing,” screamed another, “or I’ll 
be overboard.” 

Not another word was spoken, and the mea 
came tumbling on to the deck in much less time 
than it took them to go Wp, not at all beget 
to laugh at their companions. 

The noise brought the captain Queenie te 
quire the cause of such unusual proceedings. 

“* What’s the matter here, Mr. Kellson? how 
long do you want to get that sail in?” 

«The silly fools are afraid of something in 
the topmast rigging, sir; the whole watch have 
been up, and say they can’t get above the cross- 
trees; I’ll go on to the fore to’-gallant yard my- 
self, and,” turning to the men, “by the holy 
sailor, if there’s nothing there I'll rope’s-end 
every mother’s son of ye.” 

The mate was in a tremendous passion, ont I 
had no doubt that, after going on to the yard, 
he would come down and give the whole watch 
a respectable thrashing; to my surprise, he 
jumped upon deck without saying a word, and 
taking the captain by the arm, walked aft out of 
hearing of the watch. I followed at once, be- 
ing, of course, not a little anxious to hear what 
he had to say. 

‘Captain Boltrope,” he began, with the least 
perceptible quaver in his voice, “there is some- 
thing more than common in the foretopmast 
rigging, as sure as I’m a sinner.” 

“You are all a set of cowardly old women,” 
said the captain, “that’s my opinion of ye ; what 
was it like?” 

“Tt was like just nothing at all; first I got a 
blow in the head, then there was something like 
a pair of cold hands on my face. I wouldn’t 
have minded that, but when I tried to get hold 
of the hands that were pawing over my face, 
something hit me on the shoulder and lifted me 
clean off the rigging. If I had not caught the 
royal back-stay I should have come down by the 
run. I tried it again, but it was no use. I’m 
satisfied a man cannot get up there.” 

“All nonsense,” said the captain; “there’s 
no more anything out of the way in the rigging 
than there is here ;” at the same time shaking a 
deluge from his heavy oil-coat, he turned and 
straining his eyes towards what ought to be wind- 
ward, muttered, in an under tone, “this con- 
founded calm.” 

“Send all the watch aft here, upon the poop,” 
was ordered the next moment. 

As the men came aft, the captain placed them, 
one by one, in such a position that the light 
from the binnacle lamp should make them visible, 
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the darkness being so inte&se that beyond the 
rays of this, nothing whatever could be seen. 
After satisfying himself that the whole of the 
starboard watch were there, and that the cook 
and steward were aslecp in their room, he desired 
me to go forward to the forecastle and see if all 
of the larboard watch were to be found. 

Feeling my way along to the forecasile and 
opening the door sofily, I went in. It-was light- 
ed by a lamp, hupg from one of the beams, so 
that I could see plainly ; but there they all were, 
sound asleep, and snoring as if by the job, and 
wishing to make as much as possible out of it. 

I went aft and reported ;—the captain seemed 
puzzled for a moment, then turning suddenly to 
the men standing ardund the binnacle, he asked, 
“ Does any one in the other watch know about 
this trouble in the rigging ?” 

They all replied in the negative, none of them 
having been into the forecastle for the last three 
hours. 

“Well,” he continued, “if that’s the case I 
guess there’s ne doubt but they can get on to 
the yard-arm. Now, Mr. Kellson, see that you 
keep every one of these brave men aft; don’t let 
one out of your sight. I'll go forward and tarn 
the watch out.” 

All hands were on deck nearly as soon as 
called, it was so unusual to be summoned by the 
captain, they did not even wait for another nap. 

“ Jamp up there, my lads,” said he, in a lively 


‘tone, “and roll up that top-gallant sail ia a hurry, 


before this squall catches us; it’s all clewed up, 
80 up you go, the whole watch.” 

They jumped inte the rigging on both sftdes, 
and ascended with the greatest alacrity; but no 


‘sooner was the topmast head reached, than a 


yell from one of the men told of trouble. 

“ What’s the matter aloft, there?” roared the 
captain. 

“ There’s something up here, sir,” here he 
interrupted himself with a string of expletives, 
“ thunder and blazes, my nose is broke.” 

Whatever it was which impeded them, it seem- 
ed to be making a quiet but determined resis- 
tance to their progress. They battled manfully, 
and the idea of fear did not seem to enter their 
minds as readily as with the other watch; but 
all at once, as if seized by a panic, they came 
rushing to the deck. 

“Why didn’t you furl that sail?” said the 
captain, catching the first man by the throat as. 
he came upon the rail. 

“ There’s no use, sir,” he answered, doggedly ; 
“we can’t get up,—my head is nigh about - 
smashed,—there’s suthing up there as isn’t right, . 
nohow.” 
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“ Right or not rig, the first man who refuses 
to go on to that vard shall be kept in irons until 
we get into port.” 

“I s’pose you kin put us in irons if ye likes, 
sir,” answered Scotty, who acted as spokesman 
for the watch, “but I can’t go up there agin, not 
till daylight.” 

The captain was evidently at a loss how to 
proceed. It was highly necessary the sail should 
be furled, and a reef. put in the fore-topsail, as 
there might be a squall upen us at any minute. 
The maintop-gallant-sail was furled without 
any difficulty, and a couple of reefs put in the 
main and mizzen topsails ; but the men all reso- 
lutely refused to have anything to do with the 
foremast, or the sail attached to it. 

“ They were willing,” they said, “to do any- 
thing in the way of ship’s duty, but there was 
nothing in the articles which they had signed 
compelling them to fight evil spirits,” and no 
threats or entreaties could change their determi- 
nation. 

A lucky idea of the mate’s seemed to promise 
a change in the state of affairs; after consulting 
with the captain for a minute or two in whispers, 
he descended into the cabin, and bringing up a 
two gallon jug of brandy and a tin cup, placed 
them upon the binnacle The sight of these 
weapons for fighting the enemy served to raise the 
spirits of the crew considerably, and a panakin 
of brandy for each man made them quite valiant. 

“ Now, boys,” said the captain, “go up and 
furl that sail, and you shall have anotger nipper 
all round when it’s done.” . 

After some hesitation and whispering among 
themselves, the men went forward in a body. 
Getting as far as the fore rigging, their courage 
seemed again to desert them, and a dispute arose 
as to who should go first. At last this was set- 
tled among themselves, and slowly and cautious- 
ly they began to ascend the rigging; the leaders 
could not have got more than half way, before 
the panic was upon them, and with one accord, 
tumbling down upon deck, they rushed aft. 

“ What’s the matter, what did you see ?” said 
the captain, in a tone which showed him to be 
not the least frightened of the party. 

None of the men could give any reason for 
their precipitate retreat; they had seen nothing, 
but no one was willing to go first. 

“How many of you went into the rigging ?” 
inquired the captain. 

“T went, sir,” said Scotty, “but none of ’em 
would foller me but Brockey, here.” 

* “Well, you must try it again; you two are 
just as good as the whole crew, so help your- 
selves to what you want of the brandy and start.” 


They did not wait for a second invitation, but 
pulled away manfully at the jug, much to the 
envy of their shipmates, who were prohibited. 
This Brockey, or Brockey Ben, as he was called, 
and his chum, Scotty, were the two best sailors 
on board ship, and if any one went on to the 
yard that night, they were the men to go, pro- 
vided they were supplied with “ Dutch courage.” 

Having swallowed as much as possible of the 
fear-dispelling fluid, Scotty suggested that “if 
so be there should be anything wicked in the 
cross-trees, it wouldn’t be a bad plan to take 
along a prayer-book, or a bible, or suthing the 
likes 0’ that.” . 

A strict search was instituted, both in the 
cabin and forecastle, but the nearest approach to 
a book of that nature which could be found, was 
about twenty leaves of a Dutch hymn-book, 
printed in German text ; this was given to Scot- 
ty, who took it to the binnacle to examine. After 
looking at it fora moment, he tossed it away 
with an exclamation of contempt, saying that 
“a ghost who would be afraid of sich a homely 
looking thing couldn’t frighten him much.” 
One more pull at the brandy jug gave him a 
new idea; “if the captain would let Brockey 
and himself take the pair of revolvers which he 
carried, he would go on to the fore top-gallant 
yard, in spite of all the evil spirits that ever came 
on board ship.” 

The pistols were handed to them, and they 
started forwards. We heard them as they went 
into the fore rigging, one on each side, and as 
they clambered over the futtock shrouds to get 
into the top. There seemed to be an additional 
stillness over the ship as we waited in breathless 
anxiety; not a word was spoken among the 
group of frightened sailors gathered around_the 
binnacle, as the moments passed away and noth- 
ing was heard. The captain hailed, but no 
answer, the sound of his voice seemed to come 
back like an echo. 

A fall quarter of an hour had elapsed, and the 
suspense was becoming almost unbearable, when 
the sharp report of a pistol was heard, followed 
in quick succession by the flash and report of 
half a dozen more shots; at the same moment a 
dashing of the waters, as if cloven by some 
heavy body, a great sough of wind through the 
ship, and the hurricane was upon us, making 
her reel again, as if the exorcised spirit had 
leagued with the storm to wreak its vengeance. 
Every man was upon his feet in an instant, the 
weary spell was broken, and with cheerful alac- 
rity they sprang to obey orders. 

Slowly our deliverers descended the rigging 
and staggered aft, apparently overcome by the 
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effects of the liquor. A quick glance of intelli- 
gence and a sly wink which Scotty gave me as 
he came within the circle of light from the lamp, 
gave me some insight into the game which was 


being played. 

“It’s all right, sir,” hiceupped Scotty, in reply 
to the captain’s inquiry, “it’s all right.” 

No question, however put, elicited anything ; 
a solemn shake of the head, and a muttered, “I 
never thought my time would come to fight with 
spirits,” was all that was vouchsafed, as the men 
staggered forwards and tumbled into the fore- 
castle. 

The men were already aloft, furling the sail. 
When everything was snug, the captain in the 
cabin, and our good ship going before a stiff 
breeze,—to the great joy of all on board need not 
be said,—I went forward to the forecastle to 
out what had been going on. , 

I found them by no means as intoxicated as 
they appeared upon the quarter-deck, and sitting 
upon their chests, surrounded by eager ligteners, 
relating what took place while they were aloft. 
I will let Scotty tell his own story. 

“Ye cee when Brockey and I started forard 
we was a little skeered, no mistake ; wal, when 
we gits to the fore rigging, neither of us wanted 
to go first, so ve made it up that he was to go 
up one side, and I up the other. We did pretty 
well till we gits to the fore top, and then we both 
gits more skeered than ever. It was so dark I 


couldn’t see an inch. Wal, when we begins to: 


go up the topmast rigging, as soon as I stepped 
up a rattling I would sing out to Brockey, to 
see if he was as fur up, then he would sing out 
to me, neither of: us wanted to be first; so we 
creeped up, till we got pretty near the cross- 
trees, when Brockey hailed me to know ‘ef I 
knowed any 

“ «Never a one,’ says I; ‘do you know any?” 

***T don’t remember but one,’ says he, ‘and 
that begins, “now I lay me down to sleep,” but 
I reckon that aint of much account at this time, 
no how.’ 

“ Jest then suthing slaps me in the face, and 
I lets drive my pistil; I see in a minute what it 
was then. You see one of them bloody sogers 
in the other watch, when they took in the fore 
royal stun’-sail, instead of making it fast to the 
to’-gallant shroud by the end of the sheet, as they 
orter, jist stopped it with a rope-yarn ; somehow 
it had got adrift from the lower stop, and was 
hanging by the halyards. When the ship rolled, 


ye see, it would swing athwart ship, and as it 


was heavy with the rain, it struck pretty solid. 

This swinging back ard forth had chafed off the 

mast coat (canvass fastened around the mast- 
‘ 


head, and painted, to protect it from the weather), 
and left it hanging down between the horns of 
the cross-trees, that hittin’ agin our faces was 
what we took fer hands. Now it’s my opinion 
ef we hadn’t been sich fools as to spin sich yarns 
as we did this afternoon, there wouldn’t hev been 
any trouble whatsomever. 
“Now, boys, don’t let the old man know 

it was, fer Brockey and me is going to say that 
the ghost knocked the pistils overboard. Ye 
see I’ve kind o’ fell in love with em, and means 
to keep mine to fight ghosts with.” 


’ A SERGEANT A CENTURY OLD. 

However astonishing this announcement may 
sourid, itis nevertheless a fact, that at the pres- 
ent time there is living in Exeter, England, a 
sergeant named Thomas Seabright, who is in his 
hundredth , the century being completed 
should he live so long as October next. This 
veteran served in the 39th Foot, and the 26th 
Foot, and the 2d Garrison Battalion for a period 
of forty years and two months, and he has been 
a pensioner for more than half a centary, his 
pension having commenced on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1802. He served in the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, in the American War of Inde- 
pendence in 1782, when the troops under that 
commander capitulated to the united armies of 
France and America under General Washi 
ton. _- this of itself would be a re - 
able fact in the history of any man now living, 
Sergeant Seabright’s case is rendered still more 
extraordinary, from the circumstance that at 
that very time he had been in the service for a 
period of twenty A short time since he 
was presented by Lieut. Colonel Rogers with a 
medal, for the victories in Egypt—a memento of 
his services which he highly values. Sucha 
man would have been a general in any, other 
service than the British. —. News. 


THE HAVANA FISH MARKET, 

The stranger at Havana should not fail to 
visit the fish market. The hours are from noon 
to two o’clock, it being desirable in this warm 
climate not to take the fish from the water, where 
they are kept in bins, till they are required to be 
pre for the table. The colors of the fish, 
as they are exhibited alive in the market, are as 
brilliant and various as that of the tropical birds. 
Some are all red, or blue, or yellow, and some 
have two or more colors, each of the brightest 
hue. In one species I noticed the contrast of 
jet black and orange yellow. The variety is 
very great, and their flavor, judging from the 
kinds I tasted, is as rich and delicate as their 
hues are brilliant. Though plenty, they bring 
high prices—from fifteen to seventy-five cents a 
pound—because the market is still a practical 
monopoly, though no longer secured to the pro- 
prietor by government protection —N. Y. 
nal of Commerce. 
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Never despair, though darkness surround thee, 
Though trouble and sorrow o’ershadow thy way; 
For Hope’s beacon light is steadily pointing 
To the dawn of a bright, a glorious day. 


Never despair, whate’er shall assall thee, 
Though bitterness dregs every cup that you drink ; 
For there’s a power which can ever sustain thee, 
And yield thee support when you falter or sink. 


Never despair, for a good time is coming, 
Though thy heart has grown weary with trouble 
and pain; 
The night will soon pass—and the morn will appear, 
And joy will revisit thy sad heart again. 


Never despair, but plod thy way cheerly— 
Life is but short, it soon will be o’er— 

Then shalt thou rest, though time-worn and weary, 
Where sorrow and care shall come nevermore. | 


Never despair, but steer thy bark steadily, 
Whate’er shall betide thee, whatever may come; 
Though the storm-cloud shall burst in fury around thee, 
The haven is near, thou soon wilt be home. 


Never despair, but onward and upward, 
Look to the day-star that points thee above; 
Which will guide thy frail bark o’er life’s restless ocean, 
To anchor at last in a haven of love. 


THE GAMESTER’S PLEDGE, 


BY FRANK WORTHINGTON. 


Tue early years of Mr. Timothy Rankin, of 
London, had been one round of dissipation and 


fashionable “pleasure.” The nights of Mr. 
Rankin had at first been ‘passed at balls, parties, 
the opera; then came the club-room, the sport- 
ing-room, the billiard-saloon; and Crockford’s 
completed what Fashion had commenced. Mr. 
Timothy Rankin came to be a “fast” young 
man, and at length a confirmed—but, in the end, 
an unlutky gamester. He played high, while 
his means lasted, and then he came down, by 
rapid strides, until he was minus funds, minus 
credit, and per consequence, minus friends. His 
parents died, he took what was left of the poor 
estate, and six months afterwards, he hadn’t a 
half-crown to pay the “ fly” that took him home 
from the gaming-house where he had lost his 
very last guinea ! 

Young Mr. Rankin was desperate, as many 
other youthful gamblers and spendthrifts before, 
and since his time, have been ; but he could not 
readily decide which way he should turn. His 


education had been lax and imperfect, and he 
had no idea of the details of business or of any 
profession whatever, save that of the “gentle- 
man about town.” He had found this sort of 
occupation delightfully agreeable, in his case, so 
long as he had plenty of money to back up his 
expenses, and even while his credit subsequently 
lasted ; but all was now gone—money, credit, 
relatives, friends! tind Timothy, in a fit of 
horror at his prospects, concluded to blow out 
his own shallow brains, and make an end of the 
business that now distressed him. 

Mr. Rankin was naturally a good penman, 
and beyond this he possessed no qualifications 
for ordinary business life. He had made up his 
mind to leave this world of sorrow, perempto- 
rily, and he concluded that he would write a 
brief note before committing the final and fatal 
act, addressing it to. his landlord, and hastily 
explaining the cause of his rashness. Pen, ink 
and paper stood before him, and as he turned 
about to conclude his temporal affairs, with pen 
in hand, a thought suddenly rushed into his 
excited brain. 

The desperate gamester hesitated—looked at 
his fair unsullied hand—then upon the paper— 
and then he commenced to make certain scrawls, 
and hieroglyphics, and flourishes with his pen ; 
and then he ceased his operations, and began to 
reflect, apparently. Then he thus argued, men- 
tally : 

“That'll do, upon my word. That’s a good 
deal better than the shooting-iron, though about 
as fatal, in case anything slips up! But it wont. 
All will go right. Three months is a long time. 
Anything can be accomplished in three months. 
If not—if it fails me—then, renewal; that’s it! 
Nobody’ll be the worse off. Grabbe will cash it, 
easy—he never’ll be the wiser, luck will wait on 
me—no ! I wont spoil this fair face to-night,” he 
continued. ‘“TI’ll borrow threb hundred guineas 
of Grabbe, and try Fortune once more.” 

Mr. Grabbe was a venerable man, who kept 
himself snug at home, among his money bags 
and boxes, but who read the “ Times” and the 
“Gazette” regularly every day. He had been 
a lender of money for fifty years, and he knew 
when and to whom it was safe and profitable to 
extend his favors. The man who could get 
three hundred guineas (or as many pennies 
only) out of old Grabbe’s hands, without ample 
and sound security, was a keener rogue than he 
had of late dealt with; and the wiry miser de- 
clared he had seen and had “accommodated” 
scores of hard customers in his day—which, no 
doubt, was a very truthful assertion. 

Timothy Rankin thought upon his new project 


an hour, and finally made himself believe that 
it was all right, and that he had been saved from 
self-destruction almost miraculously. He went 
to bed, and next day he called upon Mr. Grabbe, 
the money-loaner, whom he had never seen be- 
fore, but of whom he had heard a good deal. 
The sharp old Jew knew the spendthrift, how- 
ever, and he was only surprised that Mr. Timo- 
thy Rankin had not called upon him before—for 
he also knew him to be both penniless and un- 
principled. 

- When the borrower entered the lender’s little 
low room, the latter was seated in a high-back 
old-fashioned chair before his diminutive grate, 
with the “ Bankrupt’s Gazette” in his hands, 
and Mr. Rankin, bowing, said : 

* This is Mr. Grabbe, I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Jew. ‘ What is your wish ?”’ 

come to get a small bill cashed ?” 

“Bill? On whom? Whose bill ?” 

“ An acceptance, at three months, sir.” 

“ At three months. For how much?” . 

“ Three hundred and twenty pounds mnding, 
sir,” responded Rankin, coolly. 

“ And who is the acceptor ¢” 

“Hon. Felix De Witt, M. P.,” continued the 
gambler. 

“ And the drawer ?”’ asked Grabbe. 

“ Myself,” replied Rankin, without changing a 
muscle in his face. 

“Your own draft, then, Mr. Rankin, accepted 
by Hon. Mr. De Witt,” repeated Grabbe. ‘ 

“Yes. At three months. What will you 
cash it for?” 

“ Let me see the bill,” said Grabbe. 

And Mr. Timothy Rankin instantly produced 
the document, drawn by himself, at three months 
from a day or two prior to the moment of the 
interview, which bill had been duly accepted by 
the Hon. Felix De Witt (of Harton Court), 
M. P. 

The gambler was surprised to hear his own 
name mentioned so familiarly by Grabbe, whom 
he did not remember ever to have seen before in 
his life; however, he was not there to “stand 
upon etiquette!” He wanted three hundred 
guineas, and Grabbe was the only man he 
thought he could manage. 

“Three months—three hundred and twenty 
guineas,” muttered Grabbe. “I can cash this 
for you, Mr. Rankin,” he continued, “ but mon- 
ey is unusually scarce, just now.” 

“ What will you charge for the accommoda- 
tion?” repeated Rankin, anxious to bring this 
not over-pleasant meeting to a close, and expect- 
ing to be fleeced by the Jew, at best. 

“ Well then,” said Grabbe, “since it is you, 


u 


Mr. Rankin, and as the name of Felix De Witt 
is undoubted as the Bank of England, I will 
accommodate you with this money at simple 
interest.” 

Rankin was astounded ! 

Grabbe turned to his cheque-book, drew a 
draft on the county bank for the bill, minus the 
interest exactly, and to the utter astonishment 
of Mr. Timothy Rankin, handed the paper to 
him without a twinge or an apparent compunc- 
tion. Rankin put the check in his pocket, tri- 
umphatitly, and said : 

“ You are acquainted with Mr. De Witt’s rep- 

utation, I see, Mr. Grabbe.” 
yes,” replied Grabbe, “I know every- 
body, you see, Why shouldn’t I? They all 
come here when they want money. a 
Rankin, as well.” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“But no matter, now,” continued Grabbe. 
“In your case I am satisfied that you must want 
this money badly. I knew your father—Timo- 
thy, too. You have got rid of everything, at 
last! And you haint been long about it either, 
to be sure. But, n’ importe, De Witt is good— 
good enough,” said Grabbe. 

“ You know his signature, I observe,” rematk- 
ed Rankin, rising to go, and rather desirous to 
get safely away once more. 

“Perfectly well,” responded Grabbe. “No 
one can deceive me in this way. O, no!” 

Mr. Rankin chuckled, and was going out, 
when Grabbe added, very coolly, without taking 
his eyes off the newspaper he held before him : 

“Thave bought this bill, Mr. Rankin, You 
have the money—or its equivalent—in your 
pocket. The bill is mine, the check is yours. 
heer am acquainted with De Witt and 

his signature; and I answer, yes—intimately, 
with both.” 

Rankin was uncomfortable, momentarily ! 

“I know, too, that De Witt has no occasion 
to issue any such bill as this which you have 
just now put upon me; and, at the first glance, 
I saw that his nominal acceptance of it was a 
palpable forgery, Mr. Rankin !” 

“ Forg—why do you take it, then ?” exclaimed 
Rankin, alarmed and scarcely knowing what to 
say, 80 cool and fearfal was the Jew’s manner. 

“ Never mind,” persisted Grabbe. “I say the 
bill is mine. I shall retain it. I have bought it 
legally, and you have got the consideration. 
Go! Ihave no fears but that it will be paid, 
promptly, at maturity. Good morning, sir.” 

And with these words, sharply uttered, the 
venerable Mr. Grabbe arose, and left his visitor 
alone in the little front room. A moment af- 
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terwards, however, Rankin found himself in the 
street, on his way to his lodgings. 

Rankin was now more perplexed than ever. 
He saw that his trick to raise the wind had been 
discovered, and he knew that if Grabbe should 
but drop a hint to the Hon. Mr. De Witt, that 
the game would quickly be up with him—for it 
was a forgery, which the miserable man had pre- 
pared with his own hand, at the moment when 
he had so seriously contemplated thrusting him- 
self, uncalled for, into eternity ! 

After an hour’s reflection, during which the 
gamester turned over in his mind the chances, 
he came to the conclusion that Grabbe had no 
idea of exposing him, at any rate ; for if he had, 
it was not in the Jew’s nature to have risked so 
much good gold, for the mere opportunity of 
punishing his victim, only. So Rankin thought 
“in for a penny, in for a pound.” And he went 
' boldly to the bank, drew the money, and that 
evening found him at Crockford’s once more, 
“flush” with money, and ready as usual to 
stake it liberally. 

For the first time in his life he was a winner ! 
Not largely, but still a winner. He followed up 
his game, and came out forty pounds ahead. 
This was fortune, to be sure, to him. He came 
again, and lost. Again and again he followed 
up his chances at faro and roulette, sometimes 
with good luck, and then with losses, until the 
bill had well nigh matured, when he received the 
following brief note, one morning, in a hand- 
writing he had never seen before : 


“Mr. Ranxin,—The acceptance of the Hon. 
Mr. D. falls due on the day after to-morrow. 


Will it be paid at my office, or shall I send it to 
the bank, that the acceptor may thence be notified 
of its maturity? Answer by the bearer. 

“ Grasse.” 


“Say to Mr. Grabbe that the matter will be 
adjusted at his office, promptly,” replied Rankin, 
addressing the servant, who had been instructed 
to wait for an answer to the note. “Do you 
understand ¢” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“At Mr. Grabbe’s office, promptly,” repeated 
Rankin. And the attendant returned. 

The afternoon prior to the last day of grace 
upon the forged bill, Mr. Timothy Rankin ex- 
amined the state of his finances, and found him- 
self the possessor of less than eighty-five pounds 
sterling. His fortune had been to play and pay 
for the last three weeks ; and when he hoped to 
have had five hundred or a thousand pounds, he 
found that his entire means amounted to less 
than one hundred. His evil day had been put 


off, he saw, for three months—but now the game 
wasup! He would tempt the fickle goddess 
once more. With his eighty guineas he.would 
try her for the last time. If he won, he would 
pay the acceptance, and live for future good ; if 
he lost, he would execute the dreadful purpose 
he had once before contemplated, and thus, at 
one blow, pay all his obligations, he contended. 
He dined, and went once more to the gay and 
brilliant saloon where he had previously spent 
so much of his time, and so largely of other 
people’s money. Rankin lost !} Five, ten, twen- 
ty, fifty—seventy pounds sterling, within an 
hour! And he now held in his hand the last re- 
Sort, a single ten-pound note. He would venture 
this, and if he were unsuccessful, in his own 
mind his fate was sealed ! 

He had dallied hitherto with the red, but black 
had been a constant winner. If he changed 
now, he feared it would be too late; and so he 
* stuck to his colors.” 

“ Red wins!” cried the croupier, at last. 

“Double it,” said Rankin, recklessly. 

“ Red wins again!” shouted the banker. And 
thus for an hour did the gamester succeed to 
admiration. He began with tens, and ended with 
wagers of an hundred guineas; until he found 
himself possessed of more money than he had 
ever handled at any one time in his life. He 
left Crockford’s at an hour past midnight, called 
his fly, and rode to his lodgings in safety. He 
found himself the owner of eleven hundred guin- 
eas, the next morning! 

At an early business hour, he again waited 
upon Grabbe, who received him with the same 
stiff and formal coldness that he had exhibited 
before. 

“ What now, Mr. Rankin?” queried Grabbe, 
turning his eye up for an instant from the news- 
paper he was poring over. 

“The acceptance—my draft—on Mr. DeWitt,” 
stammered the gambler. “ It is due, to-day.” 

Yes, I know it.” 

“T have come to pay it,” said Rankin, “and 
to thank you for your loan, first, and for your 
generous silence in the second place, Mr. Grabbe. 
Here is your money ;” and Rankin drew forth 
four one hundred pound bank of England notes, 
which he laid before the Jew’s eager eyes, and 
which Grabbe carefully examined. 

“ These are genuine, I think, sir;” suggested 
Rankin, as Grabbe held the notes up to the 
light, cautiously, and turned to the young man 
with a searching glance. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Jew. “These are 
” 


“And you wonder where I got them, eh?” 
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continued Rankin, suspecting the miser’s 
thoughts. 

“ Honestly, I hope ?” queried the monsy-tend- 

er, with a peculiar emphasis. 

ond 

“Yes, Mr.Grabbe. Iam as‘honestly possess- 
ed of these notes, as I have honestly been robbed 
previously.” 

“Tn luck, eh, Timothy?” 

“Yes. I played high last ntght, and despe- 
rately, for I believed that fortume had deserted 
me, and I resolved before I went to Crockford’s, 
that that visit—whether for good or ill—should 
be my last night at the gaming-table, forever. 
Had I lost the few pounds with which I entered 
the saloon, last evening, you would never have 
seen me, alive !”’ 

“ How!” exclaimed the Jew, 

“T would have settled my fate before the 
rising of this sun which now shines so gladly on 
us, Mr, Grabbe, and you would have been thus 
much poorer for your kindness. As itis, I won. 
I am able to pay your demand, I shall have 
over five hundred guineas left, and I shall leave 
London forthwith. Take your loan out of those 
notes, and do mo the further kindness—since 
you have thus far been so lenient—to mention 
this affair to no one living. With the money I 
have now left, I will seek a new home, new as- 
sociations, and some new mode of life, that will 
yield me a respectable living; and one day, if I 
live, you shall see me, Grabbe, again—an alter- 
ed being, I hope.” 

Mr. Grabbe was a hard-fisted money-catcher, 
and his daily routine of business required him to 
be severe and stern in his management; but his 
heart was not made entirely of flint. He had 
known the father of young Rankin very well, 
and he knew that the boy had been carelessly 
reared. He pitied him, saw that he had re- 
pented seasonably of his long-continued follies, 
and he believed that his present resolve and in- 
tentions were good. He handed him the forged 
acceptance, which Rankin instantly deposited in 
the grate, and offering the hitherto reckless 
youth a few words of timely advice, the latter 
thanked the old man, took his hand civilly, and 
withdrew. 

“If you ever find yourself in trouble, Timothy, 
and need my aid,” said Grabbe, “call on me. I 
will befriead you, if you prove worthy of my 
friendship, Adieu!’ 

And thus the borrower and lender parted. 

Four years after this meeting passed away, 
with their round of “haps and mishaps, but 


Grabbe heard nothing more of the young gam- 
bler and forger. The experience of the Jew had 
been sharpened, however, during this period, for 
he had had ample opportunity to continue his 
urious end ever attentive study of human char- 
acter, among the multitude of visitors, of every 
grade in society, who came to him for pecuniary 
aid, from time to time. 
It was a difficult thing to deceive Mr. Solomon 
Grabbe, either in or character, usually. 
He knew every worth knowing, good or 


bad, in London, and such as he was not acquaint- - 


ed with, directly, he managed to hear of, indi- 
rectly, and he always turned his acquaintance 
with men and women to good account. A face 
once seen by him, he did not easily forget, and 
a character he once examined into, he rarely lost 
sight of, afterwards. 

He was sitting in his little room quietly, one 
evening, and there entered a tall, robust, athletic 
stranger, whom he never had encountered before. 
His olive complexion, deep, black whiskers, and 
heavy shock of dark hair denoted him a Spaniard 
evidently, and the moment he spoke, Grabbe 
was satisfied that he had not been mistaken in 
his supposition, for he articulated the English 
language with a foreign accent. 

The stranger inquired to know if he was ad- 
dressing Mr. Solomon Grabbe, and being in- 
formed that he was, he said he came from Havre, 
where he had been in business for some years 
back, and where he had become acquainted with 
a@young man, calling himself Timothy Rankin, 
an Englishman, who claimed Mr, Grabbe as his 
patron and friend. 

“ When he first saw him,” he continued, “the 
youth had a few hundred pounds, with which he 
embarked, in company with a French gentleman, 
possessing @ less amount of means, but a good 
knowledge of the business into which they had 
joined fortunes, and for a time, they had sue- 
ceeded well, together. Within the last year, 
however, they had been less fortunate, the busi- 
ness had failed them, Mr. Rankin had got mar- 
ried, two years previously, to a very worthy 
young woman, and he now needed pecuniary 
aid to help him out of difficulties into which he 
had been thrust, notwithstanding his earnest and 
industrious efforts to avert a catastrophe. If 
he could borrow of Mr. Grabbe, three hundred 
and twenty guineas, he would be very much 
obliged to him; and would willingly pay him 
liberally, for a four months’ loan to this amount.” 

“ You say he is married, too?” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger. 

“Any family ?” 

“ One child, only.” 
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“And he wants three hundred twenty pounds?” 
asked the miser. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T once loaned him that very sum—” 

“ So he told me, sir.” 

“Did he explain to you the circumstances of 
that loan ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What security does he now offer? Money 
cannot be had without collateral, you know ?” 

“OQ, no. He has an acceptance for the 
amount he wants, running four months.” 

“Who is the party ?” 

“ Ravine, Brothers, of Paris.” 

“TI know them, well, well,” said Grabbe, in- 
stantly. ‘‘ Will he send me the acceptance ?” 

“Tt is here, sir,” continued the stranger, tak- 
ing the accepted draft from his pocket, and lay- 
ing it upon the little table before the Jew, to his 
great astonishment. 

“This is good,” continued Grabbe, “ the sig- 
natures are genuine, the countersigning accurate. 
I wili give you a check for it, with pleasure. 
But why did not Mr. Rankin get this cashed in 
Havre? Surely the name of Ravine, Brothers, 
is good for a hundred times this sum, at any 
banker’s there !” 

“ Yes, but he had already got 4 goodly accom- 
modation there, and he said he preferred to try 
an old friend, like Mr. Grabbe, who had prom- 
ised to aid him, years ago, if he should ever need 
aid. He sent this for your security.” 

“ Very well, then. I will give you the check, 
payable to him, personally, at Barings’; and you 
may return him this ‘security.’ I am quite 
sure he will pay me, when convenient, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity toserve him. Here 
is the draft, he must come for it, himself. Give 
it tohim with my kind regards for his health 
and prosperity, and bid him come and see me 
when he visits London.” 

Utterly refusing to receive the security, Grabbe 
returned the stranger the acceptance, passed him 
a check for three hundred and twenty guineas, 
payable to Timothy Rankin, “when presented 
by him in person,” and turned towards his little 
grate, with the air of aman who had done an act, 
at least, of evident satisfaction to himself. 

The check lay upor the table, the security had 
been deposited again in the stranger’s wallet, 
but this generosity on Grabbe’s part was rather 
too much for his nerves! And sohe threw back 
his leng hair, and exclaimed : 

Grabbe, don’ you know me 

The changed tone of voice, the manner, this 
appeal, struck the ear of Solomon Grabbe strange- 
ly, and he instantly turned round, now to recog- 


nize in the swarthy Spaniard, his old friend’s son, 
the veritable Timothy Rankin, himself! 

Grabbe was pleased and astenished, but it was 
no part of his profession to get excited; and he 
said very quietly, as the former gamester rose 
and took his hand earnestly : 

“So, my boy, you have not done with your 
attempts at deception, yet? You didn’t suppose 
that I did not know it was you, did you ?” 

Rankin laughed, and Grabbe then acknow- 
ledged that he really had been surprised. Mu- 
tual explanations soon followed, and the late 
dissolute youth informed Grabbe that the story 
of his misfortunes, just related, was only an in- 
nocent ruse, of his, for the purpose of trying the 
old man’s disposition towards him. He then 
added that he had gone into business with a 
young man at Havre, four years before, and that 
he had succeeded admirably in all his enter- 
prises after he left England, which was the fact. 

“I am now able,” said Rankin, triumphantly, 
“to hold my head up, unaided, thanks to your 
kindness and advice, and my later good fortune. 
I am now a happy father, sir; and my wife is a 
pattern of loveliness and frugality. With the few 
hundred pounds I took with me to France, I 
laid the foundation of a business which has now 
grown to be profitable.” 

“T am glad to know that you have been so 
lucky. Go on. Be prosperous and happy,” 
said the old man, really rejoiced at Rankin’s 
good fortune. 

A SUCCESSFUL STRATAGEM. 

When Haydn, the musician, was in England, 
one of the royal princes commissioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to take his portrait. Haydn went to 
the painter’s house and sat to him, but soon 
grew tired. Sir Joshua, careful of his reputa- 
tion, would not paint a man of acknowhkJged 
genius with a stypid countenance, and deferred 
the sitting till another day. The same weari- 
ness and want of expression occurring at the 
next attempt, alle went and communicated 
the circumstance to his royal highness, who con- 
trived the following stratagem. He sent to the 
painter’s house a pretty German girl, in the 
service of the Queen. ydn took his seat for 
the third time, and as soon as the conversation 
began to flag, a curtain rose, and the fair Ger- 
man addressed him in his native lan , with 
a most elegant compliment. Haydn delighted, 
overwhelmed the enchantress with questions ; 
his countenance recovered its animation, and Sir 
Joshua rapidly seized its traits.—Anecdotes of 


The secret of some men’s attractions might be 

safely told to all the world; for under any other 

ment but that of the possessor, 

would cease to attract. Those attemp 

imitate them would find they had got the 
but not the fiddle-stick. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 


BY MRS. SARAR LEWIS. 


The battle’s loud din was hushed on the plain, 
A soldier lay there mid heaps of the slain; 

No loved one was near his worn spirit to cheer, 
While groans of the dying fell sad on his ear. 


All bravely he fought, yet wounded he lay, 
To heave his last sigh from kindred away; 
One moment of sleep came kindly at last, 

And blissful he roamed mid ecenes of the past. 


He trod the green sod of old England with glee, 
And hied him with speed to his cot by the sea; 
The form he so loved with joy he espied, 

Once more to his heart he clasped his young bride. 


I have come, dear Edith, no more will I go, 

Where streamlets of blood all dreadfully flow ; 
I’ve fought with the brave where heroes have bled, 
And seen all around nie the forms of the dead. 


T panted for glory, but false is its name, 
Misery untold is the handmaid of fame; 
No trumpet’s loud blast, no battle array, 
Shall tempt me again from my cottage away. 


He woke from his slumber, no Edith was there, 

The groans of the dying still rent the foul air; 

One sigh for his home, one moan of deep pain, 

And the soldier of Alma lay stretched with the slain. 
+. 


LILLA BURKE’S LESSON. 


BY EDWIN STANWOOD. 


“I pon’ believe it, Walter. Ido not believe 
that Lilla will listen to your proposal one mo- 
ment, after she shall have become acquainted 
with your ideas of religion.” James Newton 
spoke thus; and he spoke with much firmness. 

“Pooh!” uttered Walter Marshall, in reply. 
“Let me assure you that Lilla has too much 
sense to do such an absurd thing.” 

Walter Marshall was a young man, not over 
four-and-twenty years of age, and one who was 
generally beloved by all his acquaintances. He 
was of a fine, noble form and feature, with light 
brown hair, which clustered in flowing ringlets 
about his high, fall brow; his eyes were light 
blue, but deep and bright in their quick light, 
and in the other features he was signally blessed, 
so far as mere physical beauty goes. He had 
graduated from one of our best colleges, and had 
come forth to commence fife with a mind well 

stored with useful information. But in one 
thing was he lacking. He had allowed his mind 
always to rest upon the darker sides and sorts 
of religion, and he had now said in his heart, 
“ There isho God!” He was an avowed Atheist. 


“T do not look upon the matter in that light,” 
said Newton, in reply to Walter’s last remark. 
“T do not think there would be anything absurd 
in a warm, tender-hearted female’s rejecting the 
suit of one who could never hold one sympathy 
in common with her upon the theme that rests 
nearest her soul.” 

“ And that theme,” interrupted the youthful 
lover, “ is love for me.” 

“No, no,” resumed the other, with a dubious 
shake of his head; “I think Lilla loves her God 
first.” 

“Pshaw 

“Well, you must try it, then,” 

«T will.” 

“And look ye, Walter Marshali, you should 
inform the maiden upon this subject as soon as 
possible.” 

“TI shall do so, most worthy censor, and you 
shall see how little you know of the heart of the 
noble girl who truly loves.” 

And with this the two friends separated. 


Lilla Burke was one of those girls whose very 
look showed a heart all warm with love and gen- 
erous emotion. She had passed her nineteenth 
year of life, and though much of sorrow had 
fallen to her lot, yet she was happy and peace- 
ful. She possessed one of those calm, happy 
minds, whose faith, being anchored on the 
ground of Christian hope, never lets its posses- 
| sor sink into abiding grief. She had lost both 
her parents, and now resided with her unele ; 
and though she had a fortune of some thousands 
of dollars, yet no one, who possessed ‘any sort of 
a true heart, could dwell very eagerly upon the 
fortune when its lovely owner was present. She 
was one of those dark-haired, hazel-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked maidens, whose face wears the very 
charm of love, and whose dimpling smile is a 
talisman that cannot be resisted. 

Lilla Burke and Walter Marshall had been 
intimate for many years, and for many years 
had they loved each other well and truly. And 
Walter, too, was an orphan, with a fortune of 
worldly wealth somewhat greater in bulk than 
Lilla’s. 

One pleasant summer’s evening, Lilla ‘sat by 
her window and gazed out upon the street of the 
quiet village. The moon was up, and its soft, 
silver rays fell upon the scene with a glorious 
sheen, giving a light just tempered to the medi- 
tative, aspiring soul. Thus Lilla sat when Wal- 
ter Marshall entered her presence. She was 
joyed to see him, and very soon they were in 
the full tide of joyous conversation. At length 


Lilla made some remark touching the wondrous 
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power of God im thus bespangling the heavens 
with twinkling orbs, and ae the young man did 
not immediately answer, there was a short 
silence. 

“Now,” thought Walter to himself, “is the 
time for me to unbosom myself,” and with a 
slight hesitation in his manner, he commenced. 

“ Lilla,” he said, ‘I suppose you and I may 
differ some in our ideas of religion.” 

The maiden looked up into her lover’s face 
with an expression-of wonder, but made no re- 
ply, and the youth continued : 

“T have studied the matter carefully, in all its 
bearings, and I have read the Bible with an 
earnest endeavor to understand it, and the more 
I read it, the more am I convinced that it is but 
the work of human hands.” 

“ Ay,” returned Lilla, seeming not yet to have 
realized the full extent of her companion’s mean- 
ing. “ We certainly find many marks of hu- 
man thoughts and feelings there; but, at the 
same time, we find much that is surely of God. 
A part of the Bible professes to be but a history 
of the,times.” 

“ But,” answered Walter, shaking his head, 
“ I can take none of it as you probably take it. 
In short, I have no evidence of the existence of 
any such being as you call God.” 

Lilla started as though she had been struck 
with a knife. 

“Walter,” she at length said, speaking in a 
whisper, and at the same time laying her hand 
upon his arm, “surely I do not understand you. 
You certainly believe in a God—in a Supreme 
Being, whé is the maker and preserver of us all.” 

The youth hesitated a moment, but he had 
commenced, and he was now resolved to speak 
the whole truth. 

“No, Lilla,” he said, “I do not believe in 
such a Being,—I cannot. I have no evidence 
of it; but, when I look around upon this earth 
and see all its sufferings and woes, all its weep- 
ings and wailings, all its wars and famines, all 
its sin and crime, and all its debasement and 
villany,—when I look upon half the world bowed 
down in ignorance and superstition, worshipping 
idols and senseless things, and when I see the 
other half all split up and divided upon religious 
points, with no two men thinking exactly alike 
—some of them making God a revengeful tyrant, 
and others representing him as a thing which 
may be turned in his purpose at the will of men, 
—when I see the Bible made to teach almost as 
many different theories as there are men who 
read it,—when I see all this, I say, I am con- 
strained to step back and reject the whole. No, 
Lilla, I do not believe in your God!” ’ 


“ And you are an Atheist ?” 

“ What men call an Atheist.” 

Lilla Burke bowed her head, and a cold shud- 
der crept through her frame. She did not weep, 
for the whole fountain of her soul seemed frozen 
up. Walter’s sudden death could not have 
fallen so heavily upon her as did this. 

“Look up, Lilla,” spoke Walter, after some 
moments of silence. “ What I have said has 
not moved you much, has it ?” 

“©,” murmured the beautiful girl, throwing 
her arms about her lover’s neck, “ you do not 
mean all you have said.” 

“ But I do, Lilla,—I mean it every word.” 

“ And because so many men pervert the Bible, 
and turn its teachings to false issues, you will 
throw it away, and denounce it ?” 

“T can have no faith in it.” 

“ And because so many of the human family 
disobey God’s laws, and hence suffer their dread- 
ful penalties, you will cast off your faith even in 
your Maker?” 

“T have no evidence of the existence of such 
a Being, Lilla.” 

“ Not in your own wondrous frame ?” 

“Me.” 

* Alas! Walter, I had not thought this. Had 
you come to me maimed or blind, or even with 
your very body all distorted and disabled for 
life, I could have still been happy in proving to 
you how much I loved you. But now all is 
changed. And such a change! Where shall 
we find happiness more ?” 

“In our love, dearest.” 

“ But that love which shall fail not must have 
a sure and safe foundation. But where shall be 
our other joys of life? Where our hopes and 
aspirations? Where our refuge in time of 
trouble, and our shelter in the hour when tribu- 
lation comes heavy upon us ?” 

“TI still say, in our love, dearest. We will 
live for each other, and when troubles come we 
will roeet them bravely. Of course we must, 
after all, find our joys in our own lives, for as 
we live and act, so shall we enjoy life. Our 
destiny is in our own hands, and we must work 
it out.” 

“And yet,” murmured Lilla, gazing up into 
her companion’s face, “I should almost fear to 
trust my love’s keeping in the hands of one who 
recognized no power above himself-——Stop, 
Walter,—I do not ‘mean that I should fear to 
trust his promise, but I should fear that in those 
hours when clouds might gather darkly about 
us, his soul would sink down, down, down, and 
drag me away with it.” 

“No, no, Lilla,” dried Walter, speaking ener- 
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.. “Never could my love grow cold, 
nor my faith in that love be shaken. Only love 
me as you have done, and I call on God to wit- 
ness that I—” 

“—sh!” gently uttered the maiden, placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, “ Walter, you can- 
not call upon Jim to witness. Hereafter you 
have no witness to your heart’s emotions but 
yourself. Nothing above your own poor self 
ean offer you hope.” 

For a while the youth was confounded. He 
had spoken as his warm nature dictated, and he 
forgot the opinions he had just been expressing. 
Lilla arose and crossed the room, and looked 
out at an opposite window. 

“ Walter,” she at length said, while a strange 
gleam shone in her eyes, and a zealous glow 
bloomed upon her face, “let us walk out. The 
air is calm and cool, and the moon is bright 
almost as day.” 


‘The maiden soon procured ber light scarf and 
hat, and in a few moments they were ready to 
set forth. As soon as they reached the side- 
walk, Lilla took Walter’s arm, and signified her 
intention of walking down the street, and down 
they accordingly went. But little was said on 
the way, for each had much to think about. 

At length the couple had reached the outskirts 
of the village, and ere long they turned off to 
the right, and moved on towards a point where 
lay a wide vale sheltered from the colder blasts, 
and from the rade gaze of man. A bridge which 
spanned a lowly sighing stream was crossed, and 
ere long afterwards they stood before a gate 
upon one side of which was a passage wide 
enough for footmen, it being a sort of stile, 
guarded bya post with a rotary cross-bar upon 
its top. 

“You are not going in here,” said Walter, 
instinctively drawing back. 

“Yes, Walter, let us go in.” 

“ But why—for what?” 

“To please me.” 

' Lilla passed over as she spoke, and soon the 
Yonng mt owe her, and again she took his 


‘lentensbabitidas fell brightly now, and upon 
all hands arose the spectral monuments that 
marked the sleeping-places of the dead! The 
marble slabs looked dazzlingly white in the soft 
light of the glowing night-queen, and the taper- 
ing shafts which marked the graves of the more 
favored children of worldly fortune, seemed like 
armiess .seftinels, watching over the city of 
death. And then all about were the more som- 


bre stones—the black and the gray—and here 

and there a pile of masonry told that beneath 
was a house larger than its mates, where fam- 
ilies could dwell in their winding-sheets. 

Walte: Marshall spoke not a word. The 
hour was passed when the hum of busy life 
awoke the air, and now all was still and quiet. 
Ever and anon he would pass a slab of dark-coly 
ored slate, upon the surface of which the lately 
carved characters could be plainly traced, and 
some of these spoke to him of friends who had 
passed away. Once or twice he trembled, and 
he would have turned back, had he not promised 
that he would follow his companion wherever 
she wished. 

And yet Lilla led on. At length she turned 
from the hearse-path, and walked up among the 
graves where the grass grew tall and rank. 
When she stopped, it was upon a spot where 
four graves lay side by side, and all of unequal 
lengths, Upon the second one she sat down, 
and motioned her companion to do the same. 
He trembled, and hesitated. She looked up 
into his face, and a strange smile lit up her fea- 
tures. It was a smile, surely, and yet a sad and 
melancholy one. Walter resisted no longer, 
but, with another passing shudder, he sat down 
and bowed his head. 

“ Walter,” spoke the lovely girl, in a tone as 
soft as the gentle zephyr that whispered through 
the tall cypress gear them, “ wonder not that I 
have brought thee hither. Here is the bound of 
life. Here the clay puts away its all of life, and 
rests in the bosom of earth. Upon this spot we 
may feel that we stand upon the verge of ater- 
nity! O, how dark and gloomy,—how painful 
and hopeless must be the soul of him who sees 
nothing beyond these cold, cheerless graves! 
Should we not pity and pray for such an one?” 

Still the young man bowed his head, and did 
not speak. 

“Walter,” resumed the maiden, laying her 
hand upon his arm, and speaking with a feeling 
so intense that its emotion was imparted to her 
companion ere he knew its import, “who sleeps 
beneath this spot? Whose form was that which 
last you saw beneath the very mound upon which 
you now sit ?” 

“ My mother’s !’”” uttered the youth, trembling, 
and bowing his head lower down, while his 
hands now covered his face. 

“ Answer me again, Walter,” pursued the 
lovely girl, nestling closer to him, and pouring 
forth the whole strength of her soul into her 
words. ‘ Where now is that noble,> devoted 
spirit that led’ you up from helpless infancy to 
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opening manhood? Where now is that pure 
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. thither, “look before you, upon this gentle 


soul which yearned towards you ever, and upon 
the love of which you leaned with all the hopes 
and joys of sunny boyhood? Where now is 
that brilliant mind which taught you the first 
lessons of life—which first opened the book of 
wisdom to your understanding, and which once 
led you into the way of prayer? Where is it 
now, Walter?” 

The youth spoke not, but he sobbed aloud, 
and big tears trickled through his fingers, and 
dropped upon the green grass that grew above 
his mother’s grave. 

“ Walter,” spoke the angel who had led him 


mound which declines to our feet. Whose mor- 


tal body reposes there ?” 


My father’s!” 
“ And there are two graves behind us. One 


of these I have wept over many a time, for the 
dearest friend of my girlhood, outside of my own 
home, was laid there to sleep. O, how well do 
I remember that time. You and I both wept 
then,—when your own loved sister, our darling 
Kate, was placed within the narrow house. Do 
you remember 

But still the youth was silent, save in sobs 
and weeping, for the pangs of the past were 
upon him, and his noble soul was moved. 

“And now, my own loved one, the time is 
not far distant when you and I shall be brought 
hither to rest with the dead! Wherefore is this 
strange longing which I feel, when my thoughts 


. dwell upon the end of my life’s journey? But. 


you, Walter, can feel it not. Like the dumb 
beast which feeds the shambles to-day, or like 
the dog who dies in the street, you hope for 
nothing beyond this cold, dark, cheerless place. 
You see in all this strange and marvellous ma- 
chinery which we call man, only a thing raised 
up to fatness to feed worms with !” 

“Q, stop, Lilla,—stop!” groaned the youth, 
raising his head and gazing into the maiden's 
face. “Man must be something more than 
this!” 

“Walter,” whispered the angel, drawing his 
head upon her shoulder, “do you not think that 
even now that fond mother may be looking down 
upon her first-born and best-beloved ?” 

The youth started up—gazed a moment into 
the moonlit face of his sweet companion—and 
‘then bowed his head again until it rested upon 
her bosom. 

“ Lilla,” he said, “do you think she can look 
down apon me now *” 

The question was asked with such a burstin 
forth of hope that the maiden was for the mo- 


glow of joyous hope to her own face, and in a 
zealous tone she answered : 

“ Yes, Walter, I feel as sure of it as though I 
saw her now.” She would have spoken more, 
but at that instant Walter Marshall started up, 
and reached forth both his hands into open 
apace. 

“ Mother! Mother!’ he gasped, “Lam with 

thee ! O, my mother !” 
For some moments he remained thus—then 
his arms settled down by his side, and he sank 
back upon the grave. In a few moments more 
he turned to his companion, and said: 

* Lilla—did you see how sweetly she smiled?” 
_“ Ah! Walter,” the maiden replied, “that 
was a vision reserved for you alone ?”’ 

* But did you not see it? Did you not see 
my mother ?” 

“ Not then,—for I was not looking where you 
were.” 

“ And where think you I was looking ?” 

Lilla had it upon her tongue to say, “ Inward, 
upon your own soul ;” but she did not speak so. 
After a moment’s hesitation, she replied : 

“ You were looking where the finger of your hope 
pointed.” 

“ So I was,” said he, as soon as he could com- 
prehend the idea. “ And now come,” he added, 
in an altered tone, “the air grows chill, and the 
dew is falling damp and fast. You must not 
remain here longer.” 

Lilla hesitated a moment ere she arose, and 
then she placed both her arms about her lover’s 
neck, and, in a tremulous, anxious tone, she 
asked : 

“ Walter, are you sorry you came ?”’ 

“No, no, Lilla. But let that pass now. I 
would think deeply ere I answer to all I know 
you would ask. Come, it will not be safe for 
you to remain’ here longer.” 

And Lilla arose, and once more took her 
lover’s arm. Not a word more was spoken un- 
til they had left the grave-yard, and then only 
general topics were discussed. But the conver- 
sation was not free, for both had thoughts and 

feelings of far more weight than those to which 
they gave atterance. 


“ Well, Walter, did you see Lilla Burke last 
evening?” asked James Newton, as the two 
friends met on the following day. 

“TJ did.” 

of religion were ?” 

“And is she yet yours to hope oy in wed- 


ment wonder-struck ; but quickly there came a 


lock ¢” 


“I think se.” a) 

“Then I have mistaken her—that’s all.” 

“ Stop one moment, James. You have spoken 
very confidently upon this subject, and now I 
would like to have you tell me upon what you 
found your opinion.” 

“Certainly,” replied Newton, turning back. 
“T have made the assertion because I thought I 
knew Lilla Burke’s soul. She has been my 
next-door neighbor from earliest childhood ; we 
have been school-mates together, and we have 
been charch-mates together. I know that that 
noble gil’s whole soul is based upon the rock of 
her hope in God and faith in immortality. I 
know that her sweetest joys are drawn from this 
source, and that all the good of life is tempered 
by it. I know her soul clings to its precepts. 
Forgive me, Walter, but I cannot yet believe 
that she can bind herself for life to one in whose 
soul she cannot find a single spark that throws a 
beam of light beyond the grave. I may be mis- 
taken. But you de not blame me, Walter.” 

“No, no, James.” 

“How's this? What’s the matter? Ah! 
she has already left you.” 

“No, no.” 

“Then why these tears ¢” 

“They are tears of repentance, James,” cried 
the youth, as he grasped the hand of his friend, 
“the tears of a soul made joyous in being freed 
from the darkest doubts that ever dwelt upon 
humanity. Ask me no more row.” 

“ Bat Lilla—does she know of this 2” 

“Not wholly—net yet—but she will.” 


That night, while Lilla Burke sat again by 
her window, her lover came. He took her hands 
in his, and then he breathed into her ear the 
truth that had grown up within him. He felt 
her warm cheek against his own, and he knew 
that her tears were falling upon his, shoulder. 
He blessed her with his whole soul, and from 
that moment he was a happier man. The great 
picture of humanity no longer loeked dark to 
him, but in all he saw of misery and of shame, 
of wretchedness and of degradation, he could see 
that it all came from the infringement of God’s 
wholesome laws by short-sighted man. In all 
he could see the working of a great system, the | 
END of which was to be purification and peace! 

Lilla Burke ere long listened to Walter’s pro- 
posal for her hand, and never spoke she a hap- 
pier word than when she answered him “ Yes,” 
to that question. He had a saviour and wife in 
one pure being, and well did he know how to 
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OF ME 
(BY JULIA ASHTON. 


Remember me when twilight throws 
Her shadowy wing around, 
When earth seems sinking to repose, 
» And hushed is every sound, 
Then think of me. 


TH ask thee not in mirth’s gay hour, 
When song and jest pass fleeting by, 
* When o’er thee memory has no power 
To draw one tear, or necreant sigh, 
To think of me. 


But think of me at twilight hour, 
When ail around seems sweet and fair, 
When mirth and jest have lost their power, 
Q, I would be remembered there, 
Then think of me. 
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BY JESSIE ANTHON. 


Charlie!’ shouted a merry, 
childish voice; and a laughing girl bounded 
from the steps of a fairy-like summer house, in 
the spacious garden which joined the elegant 
country seat of Alfred Saunders, the wealthy 
merchant, as she called again, “Come, Charlie ! 
Father wants you {” 

He heard her not ; but just beyond the shadow 


‘| of the elm-tree, where the golden arrows of sun- 


set shot through its graceful branches, and then 
as it were shivering in a thousand fragments, 
stole away in the rich moss-cups at his feet, he 
stood with those blue dreamy eyes fixed ear- 
nestly upon the gorgeous tints of gold and pur- 
ple, lending their rainbow hues of glory to the 
fleecy clouds dotting the western sky. 

Her hand was on his shoulder, and her warm, 
breath kissed his cheeks, before he noticed her. 
approach ; then turning suddenly, as one aroused: 
from slumber, he said: 

“Did you call me, Lida? I thought it was 
her.” 

“Who?” asked the wondering child. , 

“My mother!” said the boy, earnestly. “I 
saw her on that fleecy cloud, not pale and cold 
as when I last remember, but with the old smile 
on her lip which she used to wear when she 
talked to me of heaven. She put her arms out 
as if she would embrace me, and murmured 
‘Come.’ I turned, and it was you! Why did 
you call me, Lida ?”’ 

“O, [had almost forgot. Father wants you 
right away. Hark! he’s coming. O, Charlie, 


appreciate the blessing. 


what will you do ?”’ 
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She had hardly spoken, when a stern hand 
grasped the boy’s right arm, and a heavy blow 
was dealt upon his head, 9s the angry man ex- 
claimed: ‘“ J’ll teach you to come when I send 

“ Please, father, he did not hear me,” pleaded 
Lida, timidly. 

“O, no, I dare say he didn’t! Dreaming again, 
I suppose ? What did you see in the clouds, boy?” 
he asked, in a sneering tone. 

“The face of my dead mother, sir!” replied 
thé boy, as he fixed his calm gaze upon the 
flashing eye of the angry man. 

Had a scorpion stung him, Mr. Saunders could 
not have started more suddenly, and his voice 
was hoarse with passion, as he exclaimed : 

“Get to your attic, sirrah! There’ll be no 
supper for you to-night !” 

So familiar had these words become to Charlie 
Graham, that he scarcely heard them, although 
fully comprehending their meaning, and turning 
away, he entered the house; while Lida stole 
tearfully off to the summer-house, where she 
wept until her eyes were red, then going to the 
marble basin, where the gold fish glanced in the 
sunset, she washed her swollen lids, and went to 
beg osme supper for Charlie from the old house- 
keeper. 


Lida had no mother, for Mrs. Saunders, a gen- 
tle, timid creature, born to be loved and cherished, 
as some pet plant, soon withered in the splendid 
home to which her husband bore her. It was 
not external grandeur which she coveted, but 
her heart longed with a painful yearning for 
companionship and love ; and when Lida was 
but two years old, they laid her mother away in 
a sunny nook in the garden, and reared a splen- 
did monument above her still remains. Its motto 
should have been “A Martyr,” but Mr. Saun- 
ders prepared a long eulogium upon her worth 
and excellence, and so Lida would stroll away to 
the tombstone, and spelling out the long words, 
wonder if she should ever be as good as her 
mother. Strange that Mr. Saunders could find 
nothing to praise in his beautiful wife until after 
her death ! 

_ Lida inherited her mother’s beanty. She had 
the same soft hazel eyes, the same luxuriant hair, 
so brown in the shadow, so golden in the sun- 
light ; but that broad, white brow was her fa- 
ther’s, and with it she possessed something of 
his proud and haughty spirit, but so intimately 
was it blended with the timid gentleness of her 
mother’s nature, that one failed to perceive it, 
except when she was angry. Then the soft eye 
would flash, and words of withering scorn fall 
from those gentle lips. She had, too, the warm 
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loving heart of her buried parent, embracing in 
its tenderness every human being, but reserving 
its wealth of love to be lavished upon Charlie 
Graham, the orphan boy, who resided in her 
father’s family. 

There was a bitter smile upon the boy’s finely- 
curved lip, as he entered that low attic, and fold- 
ing his arms tightly acress his throbbing heart, 
he paced the small room to and fro. 

“ What is it to be an orphan ?” he passionately 
exclaimed. ‘Is it to eat the bread of bitterness, 
and drain the dregs of the wormwood and the 
gall—to have the very life-blood drawn drop af- 
ter drop from the fainting spirit, and the quiver- 
ing fragments trampled beneath the iron shod 
foot of an unfeeling world? My mother! O, 
my mother ! come back to me again, and tell me 
of that bright land where tears are no more !” 

He glanced from the window as he spoke, but 
it was in vain that the sunset clouds wooed his 
artist eyes, and drooping his head listlessly upon 
the broad sill, he suffered Fancy to carry him 
back as far as Memory would lead her. 

He must have been very young, not more than 
four years old, he thought. But how distinctly 
he remembered one bright sunny day, as he 
walked by his mother in the crowded city. He 
remembered that a little girl, about his own age, 
was skipping gaily along before him, holding 
tightly to the band of her father, who, when 
they came to a crossing, woud lift her lightly 
by her tiny arms, and jump her over the curb- 
stones ; her merry laugh sounded so joyous that 
he laughed, too, and tried to jamp himself across 
after her. Turning at his laugh, the little girl 
eyed him closely fora moment, and then purs- 
ing up her dainty little mouth, said: ‘“ You 
needn’t laugh, you haven’t got any father to 
jamp you over the curb-stones.” He remember- 
ed his mother’s tightening grasp upon his hand ; 
and how much faster they walked until they 
reached the crazy old building they called home, 
when clasping him in her arms, she half smoth- 
ered him with kisses, as she murmured : 

‘God bless thee, my orphan boy!” 

He never had a father, for he was yet unborn 
when Edward Graham, kissing his young wife’s 
soft cheek, said, tenderly : 

“Do not sit up for me, Jennie, I may be de- 
tained quite late ;” and went out to transact 
some business. 

His kiss was yet warm on her lip, and her 
heart went up in silent thankfulness to the be- 
neficent Creator for her many blessings, when 
stern men entered bearing the lifeless body of 
her beloved husband, felled in the pride of manly 
strength by the ruffian blow of the assassin. 


All night she lay in blessed unconsciousness, 
the first glance upon that rigid form, pass- 
ing from one fainting fit to another so rapidly 
that life was utterly despaired of. She heard 
not the low wail of the tiny babe, whose help- 
lessness appealed to the hearts of the kind neigh- 
‘bors who surrounded her; bat when conscious- 
ness at last returned, and with it came the agony 
of bereavement, she turned away her face, scarce- 
ly less pallid than the snowy pillow, and prayed 
to die. Her eye rested upon her babe’ beside 
her, and for his sake she asked to live, and bap- 
tizing him with her tears, she named him Char- 
lie. Slowly and wearily the weéks passed by to 
that stricken wife, and when at last she went 
forth from that sick room, so pale and wan that 
the eye involuntarily filled with tears to gaze 
upon her, she found that the storm-clouds were 
‘but gathering more thickly about her. Her hus- 
band’s affairs, embarrassed by his sudden death, 
had become more and more entangled during 
her long illness, and when she had satisfied ra- 
pacious creditors and grasping lawyers, she 
found herself almost penniless, with her babe to 
provide for. Procuring a small room in an ob- 
scure part of the city, she endeavored to obtain 
employment; but scanty was the sustenance 
which she received, and many a night when little 
Charlie slept the unconscious sleep of childhood, 
she sat far into the midnight bending over her 
work, with difficulty restraining the rashing | 
tears lest they might soil the rich fabric on | 
which she toiled. 

Bravely she struggled on, the pile mother and 
her fragile child, until his tenth year. Tears 
had been his birth welcome, and nightly when 
he slept tears bedewed his head. Life, even 
then, seemed desolate to Charlie, although his 
mother’s presence gladdened the old house, but 
when he awoke one bright morning, and called 
his mother, who answered not to his passionate 
entreaties for one word—when the truth flashed 
upon him that she was dead—when he looked 
upon that still, white face beneath the coffin lid— 
then he felt that poverty was a blessing in com- 
parison with this, his first bereavement. 

Mr. Saupders, the rich merchant, took pity 
(so the neighbors said, but may Heaven shield 
us from such pity!) on the poor boy, and took 
him to his splendid home, immediately after the 
funeral. Charlic’s old home had seemed dreary 
enough, but when he stood in those elegantly- 
furnished parlors, and cast stealthy glances at 
the dark, gtern man, whom he called master, 
he longed for the small room with ‘its single 
window, where he used to watch the shadows as 
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en was very far off, and if he should have bread 
enough there. He never had time to watch the 
shadows now, for Mr. Saunders would have no 
idle dreamers dbout him, and so with a weary 
frame and a still more weary heart, he toiled on, 
with nought, save the love of Lida, to gild his 
dark pathway. 

All these things he mused on, as he sat there 
alone in his lonely attic, on that bright summer’s 
eve. Little he cared for the shadows now. They 
had mocked him long enough, too ; and now he 
had made up his mind, once for all, he would 
never sleep in that attic again; and the dreamy 
light faded from his eye, as he raised his head, 
and said, decidedly : ‘I'll do it!” 

“May I come in, Charlie? It is only me,” 
said a soft, timid voice at the open door. 

“ Yes, Lida, come in,” said the boy. “True, 
it is only you, and it is only you that cares for 
me in the wide world—only you that comes be- 
tween me and the grave.” 

The young girl said nothing to this, but tak- 
ing from under her apron a plate of cake and a 
warm biscuit, she placed them on the small stand 
before him, saying, as she did so: ‘I tried to 
get some milk, but father was in the pantry.” 

“TI cannot eat,” replied the boy; “ it would 
choke me; but come closer to me, and do not 
tremble so. I have something to tell you;” and 

drawing her closely to him, he whispered softly, 
as if half afraid the walls might echo back his 
voice, “I am going to run away to-night.” 

“No, you will not leave me !’’ sobbed Lida. 

“Listen to me, Lida: We are both young; 
you are but twelve, and I fifteen; but we afe old 
in sorrow. Your young life is bitterness, and to 
mine there has been no summer. During the 
six years I have toiled here, how have I been 
repaid? By kicks az curses, sach as one might 
bestow on a stupid beast. Blows do not hurt 
me, Lida, but they fall upon my heart, and they 
erush my life out. Shall I bear this? No!” 
A world of scorn was centered in the one 
word “No,” as it came from the boy’s com- 
pressed lips ; and drawing his slight form proud- 
| ly erect, he continued: “I will be worthy of 
your love some day! Notas a mean slave, to 
be sent here and there at the will of an imperious 
master, but aman! Can you ask me to stay ?” 
Looking up through her tears, with a voice all 
tremulous with emotion, she said: 

“No, Charlie; go! Bat I—” 

“You,” said Charlie, interrupting her, “ will 
bear up bravely with that strong heart of yours. 
Your father loves you. He is seldom stern to 
you, and I shall come back sometime, and claim 


they crept across the street, and wonder if heav- 


my little wife.” 
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Just then a voice called “ Lida,” and with one 
kiss upon her bright lips, and a whispered “ God 
bless you !” he let goher hand, and she was gone. 

Twilight draped her shadowy curtain over the 
sunset clouds, and the mocn came out, casting 
broad sheets of silver on the velvet turf, when 
Charlie Graham stole down from the attic, The 
fringed trees drooped their graceful branches as 
if to cool the fevered brow of the boy, as he 
passed beneath them, to cast a lingering glance 
toward the dainty chamber where Lida pressed 
her pillow in a vain attempt to sleep; but a low 
and loving benediction seemed floating through 
the leafy whisperings of the trees which nodded 
in the moonlight, and with a hopeful, trusting 
heart, the boy went on. 

“ Here the sun has been up this half hour, and 
that lazy boy is in bed yet,” muttered Mr. Saun- 
ders, as he mounted the stairs leading to the attic. 

The door was open, and he entered the room, 
shouting, ‘Get up here, you young rascal!” 
But there was no Charlie there. The low cot 
was untumbled, and the boy—gone? No, it 
could not be—he would ask Lida. But Lida 
‘was mute, and no traces of Charlie could be 
discovered ; so Mr. Saunders contented himself 
with complaining to the neighbors of “the un- 
grateful scamp,” to run away when he had done 
so much for him. But they shook their heads 
knowingly, as they said to themselves, “ Various 
opinions about that, Mr. Saunders ; various opin- 
ions about that!” 

Six years had passed to Lida Saunders, and 
she had heard but once from Charlie, and then 
very briefly ; a wee bit of a letter, which a rag- 
ged old sailor had given her about two years 
since. In that he told her of success, and bade 
her remember her childish promise. She had 
cherished his image in her heart, and invested it 
with every grace of mind and person, until he 
had become, as it were, deified to her imagina- 
tion. As yet she had seen no one who reached 
this ideal to perfection, and so his image remain- 
ed undimmed. At times the thought came that 
he might find a new love in his distant wander- 
ings, and give to another her place in his heart, 
but she rejected it as unworthy of him, and 
hoped on, although it did seem as if he might 
have settled his affairs in two years. Now, as 
she sat by the open window, and read again the 
tiny note, so brief, and yet containing such vol- 
umes of love and tenderness, she murmured : 

“ It is six years to-night since he went away.” 

A quick, convulsive shudder crept over her 
slight frame as she spoke. Perhaps it might 
have been the cool breeze from the open win- 
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dow? No, not that; the air is hot and oppres- 
sive—there is not breath enough to float a leaf; 
thick, heavy clouds are floating throngh the sky, 
at intervals come lung, ow veals of muttering 
thunder. But there are tears in tne soft eyes of 
Lida—a moment they tremble on her long lashes, 
and then fiash like diamonds upon the glossy 
satin that shrouds her delicate figure. Shrouds ? 
—yes! for in one hour more she will be a bride, 
and she must give her hand where her heart goes 
not. She had entreated to be left alone one 
hour, and now that the last orange-bud had been 
twined in her rich brown hair, the graceful full 
of the bridal véil again and again adjusted, and 
the satin slipper fitted to her foot, her attendants 
left her. A moment she stood before the splen- 
did mirror, that reflected her richly-robed figure, 
and exclaimed, bitterly : 

“OQ, any night but this! Had they chosen 
any other night than this, I could have borne it ; 
but this, so fraught with olden memories. My 
father! O, my father! may God forgive you !” 

Turning to a rosewood casket by her side, she 
took from it the letter so carefully cherished as 
the only memento of Charlie, and sat down by 
the window to read the loving words of hope, so 
torturing to her full heart, beeause so vain. 

It was a little more than two months since 
Henry Mason, a bachelor of about twice her 
age, had attempted to pay his addresses to her, 
but she shrank from him with a loathing which 
she could not disguise. At last he appealed 
from the daughter to the father, and Lida well 
remembered the evening when her father, calling 
her into the parlor, had commanded her to re- 
ceive Mr. Mason as her future husband. 

All the pride and strength of Lida’s spirit 
rose to her lips, as she replied: “Never! Com- 
mand me in anything but this, and I will obey ; 
but this I cannot. Urge me no more!” 

Smothering his rage, her father merely asked : 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I do not love him,” was the reply. 

“ Pshaw!. stuff and nonsense !” said the fa- 
ther. “Your mother did not love me when we 
were married, but we got along very comfort- 
ably—very comfortably, indeed. Love is noth- 
ing—wealth is the main thing. Mr. Mason is 
rich. He is worth an immense fortune.” 

Lida glanced toward the garden, where the 
white head-stone of her mother’s grave gleamed 
through the trees, and there were tears in her 
eyes, as she answered: “Is the bird prisoned 
from the wildwood-tree, happier because his cage 
is gilded? It is useless, I can never be the bride 
of Henry Mason.” 

Mr. Saunders arose, and taking Lida by the 
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hand, led ber out upon the broad piazza which 
ran aroand the house. A lovely prospect lay 
before them; the elegant garden, a mazy laby- 
rinth of beauty, where every variety of fruit 
trees were bending beneath their luscious bur- 
den, its trellised flowers, and gravelled walks, 
fragrant with delicious perfumes, and musical 
with bird-songs and the “ sparry rain”’ of silvery 
fountains ; while just beyond were waving fields 
of golden grain, nodding to the husbandman, as 
ifto say, “ come, Iam waiting for the reapers,” 
and over all, the setting sun cast a golden glory, 
which seemed to beautify everything on which 
it lingered, 

“Is it not beautiful, my daughter?” said Mr. 

Saunders, when they had-gazed in silence for a 
moment upon the enchanting scene. 
_ The calm and holy beauty of the hour had cast 
its softening influence upon the young girl’s 
heart, and she murmured, “ Yes, father, it is in- 
deed beautiful! and why should you wish me to 
exchange it for the brick walls and close air of 
the pent-up city? I know,” she said, as she 
caught her father’s eye, “you did but wish to 
try me, You only wanted to see if I was con- 
tent with you; if L did not pine for the gaicties 
of city life 

“My child! my child!” cried her father, 
moved in spite of himself, ‘you know not what 
you say. We must leave this place, must bid 
farewell to your childhood’s home, unless you 
consent to marry Henry Mason. In an evil hour 
I endorsed a note, which, covering the whole of 
my fortune, is in the hands of Mr. Mason, and 
we are beggars unless you become his bride.” 

“Let us go, my father?” said Lida, firmly. 
“ Better wear the iron chain of poverty than the 
gilded crown of wealth.” : 

“No, no,” cried her father. ‘ You will not 
drive me from my home to toil for my daily 
bread? You will not do this, Lida?’ 

“Iwill toil—I will work! I can! O any 
thing but this hateful marriage. It is an unjust 
debt. I will plead with him.” 

“You would bat humble yourself in vain,” 
replied her father. “‘ From the hour when he first 
saw you, he swore that you should be his bride. 
He loves you madly.” 

» © Loves?” said Lida, in a tone of withering 
scorn. “ He loves me not, and I will not be 
his bride.” 

Unclasping the clinging arms of his daugh- 
ter, Mr. Saunders shouted in a stern voice,— 
“Marry Henry Mason, or may the curse—”’ 

» “O, curse me not, my father !’’ cried Lida, 
_“ Marry this man, or may the curse—” 

oo Bather; father,” murmured Lida, “I will 
marry him.” 


They had fixed the day, Lida could have 
bat two weeks more of freedom, and she moved 
about so wan, so tearless, that even the stern 
heart of her father half relented, as he gazed 
on her, but a second thought would banish all 
tenderness, and the arrangement for the bridal 
wenton unchecked. She had no hope—she knew 
that life must henceforth be a lingering heart- 
ache, from which there could’ be no respite save 


. in the grave. 


The necessary papers had been drawn up the 
previous day, and all was prepared for the sac- 
rifice. Lida heard the light laugh of the wed- 
ding guests assembled in the parlors below; 
the robin sang sweetly on the limbs of the old 
apple tree that shaded her window, but they 
were alike unheeded. The deep and ominous 
silence which brooded over nature had increas- 
ed, broken only by the distant thunder, and Lida 
shuddered as the silvery chimes of the French 
clock on the mantel told her that the hours of 
freedom bad expired. Crushing the letter in 
her jewelled hands, she leaned her head against 
the window frames, but a blinding sheet of light- 
ning caused her to start and turn away. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes past seven, and yet 
the bridegroom tarried. What could it mean‘ 
Just at this moment his panting steed dashed up 
to the door, but he was riderless. 

The storm was.on them in its blinding fury, 
bat hastily they traced the way back through the 
gushing rain. They needed not to go far, for on 
the velvet turf, where his life-blood stained the 
green sward, lay the body of Mr. Mason. He 
had ridden very swiftly to escape the storm, and 
his restless steed, goaded by the whip and alarm- 
ed by the broad glare of the lightning, had rear- 
ed and pranced until he threw his rider senseless 
to the ground, when he dashed off to the house, 
Carefully they bore him to the dwelling of Mr. 
Sauv lers, and although Lida shuddered and 
wept .s she gazed on the almost lifeless form—a 
mute thanksgiving struggled with her tears. 

Very slowly Mr. Mason recovered, and through 
his long illness Lida tended him with unwearied 
patience. Thus two months had passed, and as 
yet no allasion had been made on either side to 
their intended marriago. Lida could but rejoice 
in the blessed respite, and prayed that the cup 
of bitterness might not again be hers. 

It was one of those warm, bright days which 
come upon us so like a glad surprise amid the 
chilly winds of early autumn, when Mr. Mason, 
tempted by the dreamy hush of nature in her 
dying loveliness, requested to have his easy chair 
wheeled out upon the piazza. As Lida sat by 
his side, Mr. Mason said: 
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“T have been seeking an opportunity to talk 
with you for along time. You know we were 
to have been married that evening when I was 
thrown from my horse, and so narrowly escaped 
death.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lida, “I know. I am your 
affianced bride.” Her voice was firm, and her 
eyes were tearless now. 

“Lida, you do not love me,” said Mr. Mason, 


ly. 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied: 
“TI donot. You have always known it. It was 
but to save my father from ruin that I consented 
to become your wife. But why call up these 
harrowing thoughts? I have promised and I am 
ready.” Her head drooped upon her clasped 
hands, and again the tears trickled through her 
jewelled fingers. 

“Noble girl!” exclaimed her companion. 
“Tt shall not be. Sickness is a stern teacher ; 
and as I have seen you in your youth and beauty 
watching and tending with the gentlest care, one 
whom in your heart you loathed and hated, one 
whose death would have been to you a blessing ; 
when I have seen you thus, my heart has re- 
proached me, that I could have been so base as 
to seek to force you to a marriage, from which 
your whole soul revolted. I have watched you 
closely, and it has but made me love you the 
more deeply ; but it is this very love which bids 
me give you up; for I could not bear to join 
your fate with mine, and watch the slow wane of 
love and hope from your young heart. From 
this moment, your father is absolved from the 
unjust debt, and you are as free as the light 
breeze which lifts yon faded leaf.” 

Lida clasped the thin hand of her companion, 
and her warm tears rained upon it; she could 
not speak—her heart was too full for utterance. 

Taking advantage of her silence, he continued : 
“Could you love me, my whole life should be 
devoted to your happiness, Lida,” and his frame 
trembled as he spol.e; “I offer you the worship 
of a heart which never before has owned the 
spell of beauty. I have travelled in many lands, 
have gazed upon the dreamy beauty of the fair 
Circassian, have cireled in the mazy dance with 
the proudest dames of France, and the loveliest 
of Spain’s dark-eyed maidens ; I have seen every 
phase of Oriental beauty, and mingled with the 
fairest of our own America’s bright daughters, 
but until I saw your sweet face, I knew not what 
it was to love. Almost maddened by your chill- 
ing repulses, I swore you should be mine; but 
when I deemed the prize my own, I found myself 
arrested by a power which I could not control. 
My love purified by illness, has also been 
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strengthened, but I give’ you up.’ Could you 
love me—but it is vain! I am older than you, 
it is true, but I can offer you the freshness of a 
first love.” 

Turning away her head, that she might not see 
the pain she must inflict, she told him, calmly 
and firmly, that she did not—that she could not 
love him—and—she blushed, and hesitated. 

“You would say that your heart is rand 
gaged ?” he murmured, sadly. 

Gathering courage from his gentle tone, she 
told him all. He started slightly as she men- 
tioned his rival’s name, and when she had con- 
cluded, asked, “Charles Graham, did you say? 
Had he blue, dreamy eyes, soft as a hazy eloud, 
dark, brown hair, clustering in wavy curls around 
a clear lofty brow ?” 

“Yes,” cried Lida, while a bright spot glowed 
upon her pale cheeks. “Do you know him? 
Have you seen him’? Where is he?’ 

“Here!” said a manly voice behind her, and 
turning quickly, she was folded to the heart of 
Charles Graham, who had approached the house 
unnoticed, just in time to hear Lida ask, “ Where 
is he?” Although he was not aware that he 
was the subject of their conversation, he had ven- 
tured to clasp Lida in his arms again as of yore, 
and kiss after kiss was pressed upon her lips, 
before she realized the fullness of her joy; then 
blushing as she thought of Mr. Mason, she turn- 
ed to introduce the new-comer, but was greatly 
surprised to see them shake hands warmly, with 
mutual exclamations of astonishment at their 
unexpected meeting. 

“ We are old friends,” he said to Lida’s glance 
of inquiry. ‘It is some three years sinee we 
cruised together for so many months, but of that 
hereafter. Why do I find you here looking so 
pale and ghostly, Harry ?” 

“I was thrown from my horse some months 
ago,” replied Mr. Mason; “‘ but thanks to my 


gentle’nurse, I am now gaining strength quite 
rapidly.” 

“I fear,” said Lida, gaily, “you will not do 
your nurse much credit, if you remain here long- 
er, for the breeze comes up quite cool from the 
water ; and we will adjourn to the parlor.” 

“ Lean on my arm,” said Charlie. 

“Tumba prisoner to my chair,” replied his 
friend; and Lida was already in quest of a ser- 
vant to assist in wheeling back the invalid. 

“To my own room,” said Mr. Mason, as they 
turned toward the parlor. “I would be alone,” 
he added, while a painful flush crossed his fate. 

Lida understood the reason, and her own brow 
was clouded for a moment; but when she re- 
entered the parlor with Charlie, she was far too 


happy in the joy of his retarn to have a thought 
ofsadness, How like a troubled dream seemed 


the past six years, now that the silver lining of 


the cloud appeared. 

Breathless she listened as he told her of his 
wanderings—of his voyage across the ocean—of 
weary days when life had seemed a burden—of 
his chance meeting with an eccentric uncle who 
had left home years ago, and had accumulated 
an immense fortane—how he had kept him roam- 
ing from one foreign port to another—until his 
death had freed Charlie from his restraint and 
made him heir to his immense fortune—that he 
had been detained by all sorts of adventures till 
he had been ready to despair—but at last had 
come to claim his bride. 

Just then a heavy step was heard in the room 
adjoining, and again as of old, Lida asked: 
“ What will you do? It is my father!” 

Until then, no thought of opposition had cross- 
ed the minds of either Lida or her lover; but 
now, the memory of that stern man came be- 
tween them and their love, but he passed the 
parlor, and entered the room of Mr. Mason. 
What passed between them there we know not, 
but they sat long in earnest conversation, and 
when Mr. Saunders entered the parlor there was 
a pleasant smile upon his face, Grasping the 
proffered hand of Charlie, who with Lida had 
advanced to meet him, he exclaimed, “ Charlie, 
my boy, forgive me! How can I atone for past 

“ We cannot recall the past,” was the young 
man’s reply. “Let bygones be bygones! but I 
have a boon to crave,” and he looked at Lida. 

“I know what you would ask,” said Mr. Saun- 
ders. “Take her, you are worthy of each other,” 
and he placed the hand of Lida within that of 
her lover. 
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CHARACTER. 

Some writer has said: “ We may easily judge 
of a man’s character by what he ee 
 eoge-d him. Ifa person manifests pleasure in 

w and sordid an in vulgar songs and de- 
basing language, in the misfortune of his fel- 

, or cruelty to animals, we may at once 

e the complexion of his character. On 

the contrary, ifhe loves purity, modesty, trath— 

if virtuous pursuits engage his heart and draw 

out his affections, we may be satisfied that he 

isan upright man. A debdased mind shrinks 
from associations with the good and wise.” 


Kind and benevolent propensities were the 
original growth of the heart of man; and, how- 
ever checked and overtopped by counter incli- 
nations that have since sprang up in us, 
have still some force in the worst of tempers, and 
a considerable influence on the best. ' 
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BY DANIEL RUGG. 


0 give me a home in the far distant West, i 
When earth in her beauty end verdure is dressed ; 

When woodlands re-echo songs merry and free— 
Aud wild flowers are blooming o’er prairieand lea. 


I love thy broad prairies, thy clear winding streams, » 
When soft o'er the landscape the moon pours her beams; 
Or when the lingering ray of thesunlight falls 
Through thy shady groves, and thy leafy halls. 


O, a lovelier sight the eye bath ne'er seen— iw 
Than the rich, velvet mantle of wavy green; TT 
Which earth in her beauty has brightly unrolled, _ 
And gemmed it with flowers of azure and gold. 


0 give mea home in this land that I love, Loy 
Where the blue skies are bending so brightly above; 
Where the sweetest of birds in the world that be, . 

Are flitting and singing from spray to tree. 


O yes, tis a fairy spot, this prairie home, 
With its carpet of green, and its glittering dome; 
Where the timid deer bounds, gladsome and free; 
0, @ prairie home is the home for me. 


THE BRAVO. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS IN VENETIAN HISTORY. — 


BY ALICE MAY. 


Ir was a lovely evening in May. The light 
of the setting sun fell clear and bright on the 
broad canals and quiet lakes of Venice. A 
slight breeze just stirred the surface of the water, 
and from the edge of every ripple the reflected 
rays sparkled like diamonds, encircling in a 
flood of light the lofty palace of marble which 
rose as from the, very bosom of the waters. The 


-day had been fitful and showery, but the sun 


had just burst forth and was setting in all his 
splendor, while the ragged edges of the clouds 
hung above the resplendent rays, and the inky 
blackness of the eastern sky only formed a better 
contrast to the brilliant rainbow that now span- 
ned the heavens. At the entrance of one of 
the principal streets a slight gondola might be 
seen slowly drifting over the water. It contain- 
ed two men, but they were far too deeply en- 
gaged in their conversation to pay much atten- 
tion to the beauty of the scene, or to the course 
which they were pursuing. The elder was a 
short thickset man, with a dark complexion, a 
low forehead overhung with curling black hair, 
and features every one of which bore the stamp 
of «villain and. of a successful villein. His 
companion was tall and slight, but his lithe and 
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well-formed frame gave promise of great strength 
should he ever be roused to put it forth. The 
elder was now speaking: 

“ Yes, Abellino, the laws of our land are im- 
perative that no one can be admitted to full 
membership till he has shed blood. In one 
way or another your name has been joined with 
almost every audacious deed committed by us 
for some months past, but you well know you 
have taken no active part in any of them. To- 
night I call upon you for a decisive proof of your 
loyalty to me. Youknow the relentless cruelty 
with which the doge has pursued us, and the 
many insults he has heaped on us. This is 
the hour which his niece, whom he has adopted, 
the beautiful Idnella, is wont to pass in the 
palace gardens. ‘The entrance is known to you, 
and when once you have gained access to her, 
your way is plain.” 

“Bat why punish her for her uncle’s sins ?” 
said Abellino. 

“ It will be the direst vengeance on him,” re- 
plied the other, passionately; “ but no more of 
this,” he added, after a moment’s pause ;"“ it is 
your province to obey unquestioningly.” 

Abellino merely bent his head in answer, and 
for a moment the gondola glided on in silence, 
when he resumed : 

“But should the Lady Idnella be surrounded 
by her guards ?” 

“The greater the danger, the greater the 
bravery shown in overcoming it,” replied his 
companion ; “but, lest the risk be too great, I 
will myself accompany you and be at hand to 
assist you.” 

_ And he added in a low tone to himself, “I 
shall then be sure you do not play me false, my 
fellow.” 

They now stopped, and fastening their gondo- 
la, passed through a low door which closed be- 
hind them. But before we follow them farther, 
we must inform our readers who the individu- 
als were. 

The elder, Matteo Fezzano, or Mattano, as 
he was usually called by his companions, was 
the leader of a band of robbers that had long 
infested Venice, and eladed the most careful 
search of the police. The most ternble crimes 
were committed even in the face of day, but in 
no case could the slightest clue be obteined to 
the perpetrators of the outrage. Abellino was 
the youngest of the band, and the latest acces- 
sion to their number. They were unable even 
to imagine how he had gained information’ of 
their retreat, nor would he disclose the secret to 
them. “They had imagined themselves secure 
from all intrusion, but one night as they sat en- 


gaged in earnest conversation on some of their 
fature enterprises, this young man suddenly 
entered and asked admission to their band, A 
stormy debate ensued. The boldness of the 
vouth in venturing alone among them, and his 
noble bearing, captivated the fancy of some of 
the robbers, but others insisted that no strangers 
could be admitted, and that instant death was 
the only fitting penalty for the discoverer of their 
retreat. After a long contest, it was decided, 
though by only a single vote, that the life of 
Abellino, for by that name he announced him- 
self, should be spared, and his request should be 
granted. But Matteo had never been his friend. 
He thought he saw in the expression of the young 
man’s face, a will which might shake his author- 
ity, should their views clash, and moreover he 
feared his loyalty to theircause. But no rupture 
had as yet occurred, and they were now engaged 


together in the enterprise where we have just 
left them. 


Afver passing through the door, Abellino has- 
tily assumed the disguise of an old man, and the 
two pursued their way to the palace gardens 
through passages well known to these men, to 
whom every nook and corner of the city was 
familiar. The lovely Idnella was sitting in a 
low garden chair. Her guitar lay beside her 
hat—it was untouched, and she was looking 
dreamily around as if her thoughts were far 
away from the scene before her. The golden 
hair fell in ringlets over her shoulders, and sur- 
rounded by the beautiful flowers and foliage, she 
formed a picture of unsurpassed loveliness. 

“Let a whistle be the signal in case you should 
need my assistance,” said Mattano, while he 
ensconced himself in a secure hiding-place among 
the shrubbery. 

Abellino went forward with the attitude and 
manner of a beggar. Tdnella started up as steps 
approached, and exclaimed in surprise, not un- 
mingled with fear: 

“ How came you here? No one is permitted 
entrance at this hour to these gardens. Speak, 
old man! What do you wish? Is it alms?” 

By this time Abellino stood close at her side, 
and bending down, he said, in a low, meaning 
whisper : 

“ What if life be sought, lady, the life of the 
young and beautiful, and not merely gold!” 

“What say you ?” gasped Idnella, almost par- 
alyzed with terror. “Old man, who are you?” 

* No old man,” said Abellino, throwing off 
his long beard, and his mendicant’s dress, but 
still retaining his mask, “for Iam Abellino.” 

Idnella shrieked, and Matteo, mistaking this 
for the signal, started forward. Abcllino stood. 
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with his drawn dagger uplifted, and exclaimed : 

“ Your life, Lady Idnella, 1 was bid to seek, 
bat can I even threaten a life without which: the 
world would have no brightness to me? and 
turning suddenly, he plunged his weapon in 
Matteo’s breast, and disappeared :, 

All was terror and confusion, in the ducal 
palace that night. The government of the doge 
was by no means firmly established. His power 
was constantly set.at naught, and his authority 
insulted by the deeds of these insolent robbers, 
and now his own child had been insulted, her 
very life threatened within the precincts of his 
own palace. They had dared to commit murder 
in her very presence, and to stain his grounds 
with blood. No clue to their discovery could 
be found, and, morover, very evident signs pre- 
sented themselves that a conspiracy was now 
forming to overthrow his power entirely, and 
give his place to another, The doge well knew 
that should these shrewd and skilfal villains 
unite with the disaffected among the nobles, 
enough rebels might be found to accomplish this 
purpose. But who were these audacions rob- 
bers? This mysterious Abellino, whose name 
for the past six months had been the watchword 
at every crime ? 

The doge had questioned Idnella, but over- 
come by fear she had closed her eyes, and could 
give no description of his appearance after he 
threw off his disguise, and his features were 
closely concealed by his mask. 

While the doge thus sat buried in reflection, a 
page entered, and announced that Paoli, one of 
the council, was without, and asked audience. 

“‘ Let him enter,” said the doge, and a cordial 
greeting was exchanged between the two. 

“Tcame,” said Paoli, after a few moments’ 
conversation, “to ask you to receive at court 
a young friend of mine, who has just arrived, 
Flodoardo Monchenigi. He is of the ancient 
Monchenigi family, and his father married my 
only sister. He was my best friend, and for his 
sake the young man would be dear to me even 
if he were not gllied to me by the near tie of 
blood.” 

“ He shall be welcome,” said the doge; “ but 
where has he been for these many years ?” 

“After the quarrels between the M 
and the Corsini, which resulted in his father’s 
death, he was sent to Florence to be educated. 
Of late he has passed some time in travelling, 
and has been nobly serving against the infidél 
Tarks in the defence of Malta. He left the 
island some time since, and as I have never 
been informed of his arrival, I have feared that 
he had perished at sea; but yesterday he 


suddenly appeared. He is now purposing, 
should your highness give consent, to enone 
his title and take possession of his estates.’’ 

“ Will he be faithful to our cause?” said the 
doge, “or is there danger that he may lean to 
the side of thedisaffected?” ‘ 

“1 will.answer for him,” rejoined Paoli; 
“ and to-morrow morning we will seek you.” 

The next morning all Venice rang with the 
news that the robbers were at last discovered. 
Groups of eager citizens stood on the broad 
stairs, or were gathered in the squares fronting* 
the churches, all discussing the events of the 
night, and seeking farther information. The 
gondoliers plied their oars hastily, engaged in 
transporting the numerous passengers. A Jew, 
who had obtained access to some of the soldiery, 
soon spread the news that the information had 
been given by Flodoardo Monchenigi, and that 
he himself had headed the detachment employed 
in the capture. 

Much question ensued who this young man 
was, that had rendered such signal service, and 
when the people learned that he belonged to the 
old family of the Monchenigi, so popular in 
Venice, their enthusiasm knew no bounds. But 
one of the band had escaped—yet some could 
not resist a feeling of terror on hearing that this 
was the dreaded Abellino who had at the time 
been absent. 

The doge received Paoli and Flodoardo with 
the utmost joy, overwhelming the latter with ex- 
pressions of his gratjtude. 

“To you, alone, we owe this noble d 
said he, “and thus is Venice delivered. Though 
one remained, yet he can do nothing unassisted, 
and you have taken away the only stain upon 
my government.” 

“T hope,” said Paoli, “ that my fears of Abel- 
lino may prove unfounded, but on the Church of 
St. Marks itself, is now placed a declaration 
signed by Abellino, to the intent that do what 
.we may, destroy the band if we choose, or per- 
secute him by every means in our power, he will 
be ever ready to defy us.” 

“Ts it so?” said the doge, thoughtfully ; 
but tarning to Flodoardo, “ thanks are but poor 
reward for such a service as this, and I have 
no fit favor to grant for it, but ask anything inmy 
power and it shall.be instantly yours.” 

Flodoardo remained silent, and a deep blush 
suffused his usually pale cheeks. 

“ Why do you hesitate?” continued the doge. 
“I can refuse yon nothing.” 

“ May I first crave your permission to weary 
you with a tale of my past life ?” 
ardo, with some embarrassment. Bit 
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"With pleasure,” said the doge; 
has that to do with your reward?” 
“You shall see,” said Flodoardo. 
féw years of my life have been spent in 
fighting against the infidel Turks, under a com- 
mander whom I revered and loved. His daugh- 
ter I had often seen in her father’s palace, and I 
secretly adored her. One day we hai a severe 
contest. Oar commander was severely, we 
feared, even mortally wounded ; our troops had 
been defeated, and ‘a large portion of the town, 
with many prisoners, had been seized by the 
Turks. Toward evening I stood with several 
of my companions near a retired part of the 
shore, when a group of veiled figures, about 
twenty in number passed us, guarded by three 
‘Tarkish soldiers. While I was idly gazing on 
them, imagining it the harem of some pacha of 
wealth, one of the girls turned towards us and 
secing the cross we bore, exclaimed, wildly— 
‘Save me! save me!’ The pure Italian at once 
betrayed to me the truth that these were Chris- 
tian captives on their way to the slave market 
at Constantinople. I shouted to my compan- 
ions, ‘to the rescue,’ and in a moment we were 
engaged hand to hand with the Turkish guard. 
The struggle was fierce, for the galley was moor- 
ed close at hand, and they knew that could they 
reach it, they were safe—but our numbers were 
vastly superior, and we were soon masters of the 
field. While my companions hurried the terri- 
fied girls, who as yet could hardly realize their 
deliverance, to a place of safety, I bore one 
fainting form to a neighboring spring. As I 
threw back her veil to bathe her forehead, I re- 
cognized the beautiful features of my comman- 
der’s daughter. When she awoke to conscious- 
ness I could no longer restrain my passion, and 
I poured forth my love in burning words. She 
turned from me in apparent terror, and en- 
treated me to carry her to her parents. I obey- 
ed in silence, for how could I, an unknown sol- 
dier of fortune, dare lift my eyes toher. But 
now for her sake I have done Venice this ser- 
vice, and have added glory and renown to my 
name, and may I ask your permission to pay 
my court to the Lady Idnella, your adopted 
daughter, for it is she of whom I have been 
speaking?” 

The doge had suspected this from the begin- 
ning of the story, but as Flodoardo pronounced 
her name, he said, with forced composure : 

“This must not be. This is the only boon I 
cannot grant, for my daughter must be united 
with a royal house. ‘Think of some other way 
in Which I may requite your services, but never 
mention this again.” 
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'Flodoardo had satik on one knedé' ‘is he prof. 
but he now rose proudly, 

“The Lady knew me only as a base- 
| born ‘soldier when she’ s spurned me, but now T 
| come with my proper rank, and miy honse is as 
noble as your own. Bat I will yet do deeds to 
win 

“You are hopefal,” said the doge, “ but it is 
useless. She must be the bride of the Floren- 
tine. Go now, but think ofsome other reward.” 

Flodoardo bowed and passed out, but no soon- 
er was he alone, than his fierce passion broke 
forth uncontrolled. 

“Have I toiled and struggled all in vain? 
Have I perilled my life for her, and is she never 
to be mine ?” 

He was silent for a moment, then exclaimed : 

“Would I commit a crime, it could not aid 
‘me, for she would spurn me from her with scorn 
and loathing for it; but noble deeds shall yet 
win her.” 

For awhile all was quietin Venice. Abellino 
was unheard of, and the public peace was pre- 
served. Flodoardo appeared at court but sel- 
dom, and never again did he mention his suit to 
any one. The Florentine marriage went on but 
slowly. The doge had commissioned Monetta, 
the former governess of his niece, who now held 
the position of companion, to sound her views of 
the alliance, but Idnella gave only evasive an- 
swers, declaring her unwillingness to leave her 
uncle, and requesting permission to retire into 
aconvent, rather than marry. 

The doge was perplexed. He had given a 
solemn promise to his brother never to force 
Idnella to marry against her consent, but this 
reluctance seemed to him inexplicable. He at 
length suspected a previous attachment, and 
tried to extort some confession himself from 
Tdnella, but she still persisted in her refusal to 
give any reason for her rejection of the match, 
and asked only to be left unwearied by this per- 
secution. But while the doge was thus engaged 
darker storms were closing around him. The 
conspiracy which he had feared for some time 
was just on the eve of breaking forth. A few 
violent men were dissatisfied with the mild and 
just sway of the doge, which afforded no room 
for the enjoyment of their lusts and vices, and 
longed for greater license. It is moreover the 
very nature even of the best of despotisms to 
raise enemies, and even then some desired to 
establish a freer form. of govefnment. These 
had united, and a meeting was to be held at the 
house of Pandolfo di Guido, one of the disaf- 


feeted nobles, on the evening of the very day 
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when the doge had held this interview with 
Idnella. They came from all ranks in the city, 
and the room was soon filled. 

_ “We wait only for Angelo Ursini to decide 
on measures for an instant attack,” said one of 
the brothers Corsini, who were foremost in the 
conversation. 

“ We mast first gain over the captains of the 
soldiers,” said Pandolfo, “and. make ourselves 
master of the armory.” 

“ But how can this bedone ?” said one, ‘ when 
we have such vigilant officers 4s Cardenio and 
Paoli? The police would be on our track.” 

“ There is Angelo,” said Pandolfo, and all 
paused fora moment, when alow whistle was 
heard and the door opened, but instead of Ange- 
lo, a tall, slight figure presented itself masked, 
as were all the conspirators. 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Beppo Corsini, 
in surprise. 

“Tam Abellino,” was the reply, accompanied 
by ascornful laugh. 

“Abellino!” said Pandolfo, “Abellino! Are 
we discovered, or are you the spirit of evil him- 
self, to penetrate hither without a gui 

- “The reward offered for your head should 
make you beware of such boldness,” said one 
of the conspirators, with a menacing gesture. 

“ Not so fast,” said Abellino, while a smile of 
exultation played over his features. ‘I did not 
venture into the lion’s den, without being pre- 


pared to resist his claws. I have left informa- | 


tion behind me that would lay every one of your 
heads on the scaffold, should a hair of my head 
be injured, Now do your pleasure.” 

The conspirators were terrified. Abellino 
knew too much to be disregarded. It was dan- 
gerous to kill him. To receive him was their 
only resource. Abellino watched the dispute 
with a meaning smile, which was concealed un- 
der his mask, but at length said calmly : 

“You must take me. Iam at your service. 
Lay any command upon me and I will exe- 

cute it.’”’ 
. “Then,” sai¢ Pandolfo, with sudden bold- 
ness, ‘‘we desire the immediate death of the 
Councillor Paoli, and to-morrow night you must 
bring us his signet ring as an assurance that the 
deed is done.” 

“ But,” said Abellino, “ what 
give me of your faith to me?” 

“A written promise to pay you five hundred 
florias when you place Paoli’s ring in my hands, 
and as a token by which to demand 
here is my own signet.” 

Abellino bowed, took the ring and Guenioaie 
ed as mysteriously as he-had come. The next 


morning the doge was early informed that mes- 
sengers in great haste were in waiting for him, 

** My lord,” said one, as soon as they were 
admitted, “we eome to demand instant action 
from you, Last night the ehamber of our mas- 
ter Paoli was forced open, he himself dtagged 
away by violence, and no trace of him can now 
be discovered. We are uncertain of his fate. 
The canals near the house have been dragged, 
but no clue has as yet been found, His nephew, 
Flodoardo, has himself headed one party in the 


search. The clothes of the couch are torn, as- 


ifhe had struggled violently, and down the stair- 
case and through the hall are marks of force, 
but within the house no one of us heard a sound. 
On the chamber wall is written in large, bold 
characters—‘ I am Abellino.’” 

“Ha,” said the dege, “does that villain still 
brave our power? Send out faithful soldiers and 
officers, assisted by the most skilful among the 
police. Let them examine every corner of the 
city. This rascal must be found.” 

The men retired, and then did the doge ven- 
ture to give free vent to his feelings. 

“ My faithful Paoli! my almost only friend ! 
Art thou, too, gone? I have tried to govern 
Venice mildly and justly, but these assassins can 
commit any crime and I am powerless against 
them. And soon I shall be sacrificed to a base 
conspiracy, Well,” he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I will at least do my duty now.” 

That night the conspirators met again and 
were exulting on the supposed success of their 
plan, when Abellino entered as quietly as before, 
and laid Paoli’s ring on the table. Pandolfo 
seized it with a gesture of fierce hatred, and stem- 
ed to glut his malice with the yery sight of it. 

“What more do you wish from me?” said 
Abellino. 

“ The death of the other, of Cardenio. 

“But when do you proceed to open rebellion ” 

“Three days hence, at the birthday fete of 
the Lady Idnella. We can carry weapons, while 
the doge and his unsuspecting friends will be 
unarmed, We can easily make ourselves mas- 
ters of his person and of the palace. Enough 
of our party will be there to ensure success, and 
many will join us when they see the power in 
our hands,” 

“The soldiery are to be gained over,” said 
one of the Corsini, “ and then our success is sure.” 

Abellino bowed and again disappeared, but 
this time he took his stand behind some of the 
rich tapestry that adorned the room. 

“J like not this man,” said Angelo Ursini, 
who was now present; “we are far too deeply 


in his power.” i 
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“Yes,” said one of the Corsini, “but this 
course was inevitable. We must receive him as 
a friend, or he would have beea a most bitter 
encmy. But now to our plans.” 

“Fiotto, the chief baker,” said Angelo, “has 
promised us five hundred florins down, and 
should the struggle be protracted, he will en- 
gage to furnish provisions for our soldiery for 
three days.”” 

“And Giacco di Lampi,” said one of the Cor- 
sini, “has stored his house with weapons with 
which, if worst comes to worst, we can arm the 
mob.” 

“Yes,” said Pandolfo, “they will not dare 
desert us now, for here is their written promise 
to this effect, and should we give these to the 
doge, their heads would be on the scaffold as 
soon as our own;” and so saying he flung the 
letters on the table. 

“Then,” said Angelo, “ with you for our doge 
and the Lady Idnella for your bride, we may 
hope for happier days in Venice.” 

' Pandolfo smiled, but the Corsini and some 
others who had ambitious views of their own to 
gratify, looked ill pleased, and the party separa- 
ted without farther words. As the door closed 


behind the last one, Abellino sprang forward and 
secured the papers which Pandolfo had carelessly 


left on the table. 

“ Ha,” he exclaimed, “ Giacco di Lampi and 
Fiotto are well in my power now. A detachment 
of police shall secure their houses, and with these 
in my hands,their heads will not be worth much.” 

The doge sat the next morning absorbed in 
mournful thoughts. Cardenio, too, had disap- 
peared, and in the same mysterious manner. 
There was evidently some plan for the destruc- 
tion of his faithful adherents. As he was re- 
volving all the circumstances and endeavoring 
to find some clue to the actors in this scene, a 
page entered and announced Flodoardo Mon- 
chenigi. 

“ Let him enter,” said the doge ; and a ray of 
hope flashed across him that the young man 
would bring him assistance, or at least good 
counsel. 

“ Welcome,” he exclaimed, rising cordially to 
greet him; “you have come just when I need you 
most. I only hope you have some aid for me.” 
come with news of troubles and difficulties,” 
said Flodoardo, calmly, “ but I have at the same 
time a plan of escape from them. A man has 
just placed in my hands information of the ex- 
istence of a most dangerous conspiracy, which 
is just ready to disclose itself to the ruin of your 
power. Pandolfo di Guido, Angelo Ursini, the 
two Corsini, and several other nobles are en- 
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gaged in it, and they hope to be supported wee 
extensive rising among the people.” 

“But when will they begin febellion, ina 
what steps shall I now take to counteract their 
plans? Shall I instantly order the arrest of the 
chief conspirators? But on what proof can I 
do this?” 

“ The proofs I hold in my own hands and will 
bring them forward at the due time. But do 
not be too hasty. The plans of the conspirators 
are now well matured. Since Paoli and Carde- 
nio have been removed, they have now, as they 
imagine, nothing more to fear from their care 
and vigilance. On the morrow they will try to 
gain over the soldiery, and the next day at your 
niece’s festival, you are to be arrested with all the 
chief nobility not implicated’ with them. Pan- 
dolfo is to have your place, and the other offi- 


-ces will be divided among his party.” 


“ What, here in my own palace ?” the 
duke, “on my child’s birthday? I knew of this 
conspiracy, or at least suspected it, but I never 
imagined such audacity.” 

“Let us be brave, my lord, and we shall foil 
them yet,” went on Flodoardo. “I myself will 
visit the captain of the guard on duty at the pal- 
ace. I know him well, and believe him a loyal 
subject of your highness, but even if he were not, 
he is bound to me by many favors. He will as- 
sume an appearance of consent when Pandolfo 
sounds him, and will thus lead him on to a full 
betrayal of his plans. The conspirators imag- 
ining themselves secure of him, will seek no 
further aid, knowing that the soldiers will follow 
their commander. But pardon me, my lord, 
perhaps I am presumptaons, and am interfering 
with your better counsel.” 

“Go on, goon !”” said the doge, “my friend 
—but no, you are more than a friend, for friends 
render matual benefit, but you return good for 
evil. Give what assistance: you can to an al- 
most despairing man.” 

“Then, my lord, shall we not let them ‘go on 
laying new snares for themselves till the fete 
day, when we can be ready with all our strength 
to thwart them? Let orders be giveti to the 
guards to disarm every man who enters the pal- _ 
ace that day. Onur friends will need noné, for 
we are secure of the soldiers, while the conspi- 
rators will begin their game, imagining the sol- 
diery are on their side, and then they will fall an 

“Good,” said the doge. “Do you hasten to 
your friend, I will give orders for the security of 
the palace. But,” he added to himsélf, as 
Flodoardo left the room, “I am only incurring 
new obligations to this young man. Heaven 


grant he may notagain demand my niece’s hand. 
This very night must the treaty for the Floren- 
tine alliance be concluded, lest any false hopes 
be raised. Duke Lorenzo’s ambassador is even 
now waiting an answer in the city, and the be- 
trothal can be announced on Idnella’s birthday.” 

Thenext day passed off quietly, butthe doge 
could not rid himself of apprehension. He had 
endeavored to gain Idnella’s consent to the Flor- 
entine marriage, but she rejected all proposals, 
and all hope of her betrothal was resigned. 

The next morning rose clear and bright, such 
a morning as only Jane gives us, and all the 
preparations for the festival were made. - The 
great hall of the ducal palace was magnificently 
decorated, and strains of the finest music filled 
the air, A few of the guests were assembled 
early, but a slight feeling of constraint was vis- 
ible among them, occasioned by the unusual de- 
mand of giving up theirarms. None of the con- 
spirators however, had as yet arrived. Soon 
Pandolfo entered, accompanied by the two Cor- 
sini, their faces showing evident signs of alarm. 

“T will soon diseover,” said the former, “if 
we are marked, or if the command be general,’ 
and turning, he addressed one of the nobles 
standing near him, saying : 

“A somewhat strange request to disarm noble 
Venetians! Are we all left weaponless ?” 
' “T believe so,” replied the other. “I myself 
do not fally understand the reason of it, but the 
orders were that no weapons should intrude on 


the peaceful festival of the Lady Idnella, lest’ 


there be a risk of disturbanee.” 

Pandolfo carried on a light conversation for 
some moments, then returned to his companions, 
saying : 

“Allisright. Every one is unarmed. Yet,” 
he added, in a lower tone, “I like not this folly. 
Though the soldiers will come to our aid as soon 
as we give the signal, yet I fear me something is 
wrong. Curses on that Abellino, Can he have 
betrayed us ?” 

On me, my lord ?”’ whispered a voice in his 
ear. Pandolfo turned, and met the grinning 
mask of Abellino. ‘“ Ha, ha, curses on me!’’ 

Pandolfo stood rooted to the spot with amaze- 
ment, and before he could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to speak, Abellino was lest among the 
crowd. He spoke of this encounter to no one, 
but over himself and gradually over the other 
conspirators, an indefinite sort of terror seemed 
to steal, palsying thgir thoughts, and doing more 
fatal injury to their cause, than any open attacks 
of their enemies. 

Meanwhile the fete went on right merrily. 
The loveliest daughters of Venice were present, 


and with the gay young cavaliers, presented a 
most happy spectacle, all unconscious of the 
storm about them. The doge was watchin tho 
guests narrowly. Aheady the whispered con- 
versation, unquiet gestures, and lowering brows 
of some whom he knew to be among the disaf- 
fected, had excited his anxiety for the appear- 
ance of Flodoardo. To him had been given the 
entire conduct of this affair, bat the doge had 
not seen him this whole day, and though time 
passed on, he did not appear. “ Can he too, be 
among the conspirators, and is this only a ruse 
to disarm my adherents?” thought the doge, 
as many anxious thoughts passed through his 
mind. ‘“ How could Flodoardo have obtained 
this information, unless he were in the confi- 
dence of the conspirators?” He repelled these 
suspicions as unworthy of the noble youth, but 
again and again, us he thought of his strange 
deeds and his mysterions knowledge, they would 
return. The conspirators, meanwhile, grown 
bold by the long delay, were gathering round 
that part of the hall where the doge stood, and 
Pandolfo was just on the point of giving the sig- 
nal of attack and the rallying cry to the soldiers, 
when the great doors opened with a loud clang, 
and Flodoardo strode across the hall followed by - 
a band of guards. He made a low obeisance to 
the doge, then said in a commanding tone: 

“I come, my lord, with your permission, to 
arrest here, in your presence, the arch traitor 
Pandolfo di Guido and his accomplices.” 

The sudden silence that had fallen on the as- 
sembled company at the entrance of the armed 
soldiery, made every word of this speech dis- 
tinctly audible. Pandolfo, nerved by déspair, 
sprang forward. He gave the signal to the sol- 
diers, but it was disregarded, and he saw he was 
betrayed. Nothing remained but to boldly deny 
the intended crime, and thus perhaps save him- 
self from destraction. 

“Who is this?” he exclaimed, “ that dares 
accuse a noble knight of Venice? It is a base 
plot against me. Let him bring proofs,my lord.” 

“Are proofs wanting ?” said Flodoardo. “Did 
you not stand ready but one short moment since, 
to give the signa! that should doom to death not 
only the doge, but many of his guests ?” 

“ The proofs?” said the audacious Pandolfo. 
“The proofs. You will, not let this minion’s 
mere word weigh against mine ?”’ 

“Tam no minion,” said Flodoardo, bravely ; 
“but the son of a Venetian house whose nobility 
will more than vie with yours. Already have I 
done Venice noble service, and—”’ 

“ Yes,” interrupted Pandolfo, “ but how could 


you do that service? No honorable man could 
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have had dealings with those robbers. My 
lord doge, he may, even now be in league with 
Abellino, ard believe me, he aims 10 destroy you 
power by first inducjng you to destroy your best 
friends. Let him be arrested instantly.” 

The doge stood perplexed. His former sus- 
picions of Fledoardo would return, but he could 
believe no real crime of this brave man. At 
length he said, hesitatingly : 

“ The proofs against Pandolfo, you must pro- 
duce them.” 

“I crave leave of absence forea moment, and 
they shall be in your hands ;” and before an an- 
swer could be given, Flodoardo had di 

_ Before Pandolfo, enraged et this, could de- 
cide what course to pursue, a side door opened, 
and with a light step, a man sprang into the 
centre of the hall, exclaiming—“ I am Abellino!” 

A sudden cry of surprise and terror followed, 
and some of the soldiers started forward as if to 
seize him. He waved them back with a com- 
manding gesture, and said : 

* Tcome, my lord, sent by Flodoardo Monche- 
nigi, to bear witness in his cause. In your 
hands,” turning to the doge, “‘I place Pandolfo’s 
signet ring, which your highness can return to 
him at your own pleasure. Also these two pa- 
pers, containing each a promise to pay me five 
hundred florins, one for the murder of Paoli, the 
other for that of Cardenio. Here also are letters 
from their accomplices, promising arms and 
other aid.” 

Pandolfo turned pale as death, but he sum- 
moned courage still to reply : 

“ By his own confession, this man is a robber 
anda villain. Now he is hired by Fiodoardo 
against me.” 

“Ts this signature not your own?” said the 
doge, “under which you pledge your ring as se- 
curity for the payment of this money ?” 

“No,” said Pandolfo, insolently, “and I de- 
mand this rascal’s instant arrest.” 

“In the name of Flodoardo Monchenigi, I am 
sent,” cried Abellino, starting forward, “ but—” 
tearing off his cloak and mask, “I am Flodoar- 


excitement, during this scene, but now a cry of 
amazement broke fromall. Even the-doge him- 
self could not restrain gis surprise. Fiodoardo 
now broke silence. 

“ Proofs enough you have had of these men’s 
guilt already, methinks, my lord, but, if any- 
thing more be wanting, there is the captain of 
the guard whom they tried to win over to their 
side, and to whom they made a full avowal of 
their plans.” 


. Foiled at every turn, the conspirators saw 
nothing but destruction before them. “ Mercy, 
meres, my lord !”’ they cried, with cowardly fear. 
The doge made them no answer, but with a 
scornful gesture ordered them to be taken into 
custody by the guard. } 

“ Eve we separate,” said Flodoardo, “I crave 
permission to give some explanation of my con- 
duct. First, I must prove my innocence of one 
crime of which I am accused. At a sign from 
him a side door was opened, and Paoli and Car- 
denio entered. Pandolfo covered his face with 
his hands. The doge sprang forward with a cry 
of joy. 

“ These faithfal friends,” said Flodoardo, “ at 
my earnest request—and when I told them your 
safety might depend upon it, consented, though 
somewhat timorously, toa short confinement in 
my palace. They also entrusted to me their 
signets. You know the use I made of them. 
My course here has been plain enough for you 
to see that no stain rests upon me. How I be- 
came a member of the robber band, demands fur- 
ther notice. I dogged them and spied upon them 
till I found means to enter among them. Once 
there, I learned their secrets and plans, till I was 
able to deliver them up after slaying their leader. 
I have risked the chances of imminent death, and 
you know also, why I have done this; but a 
Monchenigi never urges a once rejected suit.” 
He turned away, but the doge sprang forward 
and embraced him tenderly. “My more than 
son,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have conquered. She 
is yours to win if you can. Idnella can you re- 
fuse any boon to the deliverer of Venice ?” 

All this time Idnella stood pale and terrified, 
but protected by aknot of cavaliers who surround- 
ed her. When Abellino threw of his disguise, 
her emotion overcame her, and she covered her 
face with her long veil. She now came forward 
and placed her hand in that of Flodoardo. 

“Bless you, bless you, my children,” said the 
doge, tenderly. 

“ Grant, my lord, one boon more, thatno cloud 
may mar our happiness,” said Flodoardo. “ Let 
these unfortunate men be pardoned.” 

“And the robbers, too,” said Idnella, “ for 
Flodoardo has lived among them, and many 
were kind to him.” : 

“ Your boon is granted, Idnella,” said the doge. 
“ Their leader is gone, and on promise of giving 
up this way of life they shall befree. As for the 
conspirators, for your sake, Elodoardo, they shall 
be pardoned, if they will ask forgiveness here and 
swear loyalty for the future,” which they did. 
A few weeks after a splendid wedding celebrated 
the union of Flodoardo and Lady Idnella. : 
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The assembly had remained breathless with | 


MX, ABSENT HUSBAND,, 

BY MARY 

Yes, dear one, now our home looks sad, 

Bince from it thou art gone; 

I sigh for thee the livelong day, 

But still I’m all alone. 


In vain I list thy step to hear, 
Tn vain thy form to see; ' 
Is borne the sound of glee. wnt 


Pull well I know thou lov’st me still, 
Amidst those strangers cold; 
‘That I have still thy noble heart, 

With its wealth of love untold. 


T gare upon those things 

sacred by thy hand, 

‘Thine image is brought back again, 
From out that distant land. 


Then I feel thou art with me still, 
That stil) our spirits dwell 
-Yogether in our peaceful home, 
» Where none our joy may tell. 


In gratitude my heart ascends, 
To the great God of all, 

For blessing me with love like thine, 
Whieh, I pray, ne’er may pall. 


_@URED OF BETTING, 


BY WILLIAM MELVILLE. 


Marx Hanscom was an inveterate hand at 
betting. It had become a second nature with 
him. He had artived at that point of habit 
where even the most trivial affairs called out his 
besetting sin. In no way could he express his 
firm belief in anything, but by offering to bet on 
it. Did anything come against his conviction, 
his first words were, “ Come, I’ll bet you some- 
thing on that.” Sometimes he would be taken 
up, but oftener his antagonist would only smile 
at his ardor. For Mark was ardent in this. 
When he said “ bet,” he meant it, and he would 
stick to it. At first this fault had not been fol- 
lowed by any evil consequences, for he was then 
eareful, and won fall as much as.he lost. When 
we say evil consequences, we mean results which 
he could feel. But as the habit grew stronger, 
he was less careful in his bets, and at length he 
offered wagers with utter recklessness. He now 
bet on fast horses whenever he camein the way 
of a race, and the occurrence of an election of 
any kind was sure to find him with at least a 
dozen bets with at least as many individuals. 
And imall this he was perfectly conscientious. He 
would as lief been caught stealing, as to sneak 
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Mark Hanscom was now thirty yoars of age, 
and a hatter by trade, though he had now upened 
a store in the city, and might have done a good 
business. As it was, he made money enough 
for a good living, and enough over to have laid 
up two or three hundred dollars a year, could he 
have kept it from slipping through his fingers. 
He had a wife and two children, and surely 
there could not have been a more kind and at- 
tentive husband, nor a more fond and affection- 
ate father, so far as his natural impulses guided 
him. For, be it understood, Mark seldom gave 
way to any other rule but that ef his own im- 
pulse. 
“ Well, well, Molly, here’s a fifty spot won to- 
day.” Mark said this to his wife, one evening, 
as they sat alone in their cosy sitting-room after 
supper. 

upon her handsome features. : 

“ Sam Lovell.” 

“Samuel Lovell!” repeated Mary, with inter- 
est. “ He is hardly able to lose fifty dollars.” 

“That isn’t my look out. L;bet him fifty 
dollars that Popwell would be elected, and he 
bet Popwell wouldn’t be elected, and Popwell is 
elected, and Sam has lost. But he faced the 
music like a major,—paid up square,” 

“ Poor Hannah !’’ murmured Mary. 


‘vating his eye-brows. 


“ Lovell’s wife. She wes telling. me, 
few days ago, that her little girl was suffering 
for a cloak, but that she didn’t like to.ask her 
husband for the money to buy it with, because 
be bad. ench hand. werk tn get.along.” 

“ Bat I can’t help that, Molly.” 

“And yet you have robbed poor Lovallo 
fifty dollars.” 

“ Robbed ? What do you mean ?” 

“T mean what I say,” returned the wite, sof 
ly, drawing close to her husband and putting her 
arm about his neck. “Now look at it ;—you 
have taken fifty dollars from Lovell, and what 
have you given him in return ¢” 

gave him the same chance to get fifty dol- 
lars from me. Was not that fair?” 

you. answer. me. a. fow qnestions came 


Mark, for nee could not withstand his wife’s 
affectionate entreaty. 

“ Then,” commenced Mary, with an coger, 
anxious look, “were not you sure Popwell would 
be elected when you made this bet with Lovell?” 
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course thought he would.” 

“Then you expected to win Lovell’s money 
from him” 

“ But he felt just as sure that Popwell would 
“not be elected, and, of course, just as sure that 
he should win my money.” 

“Very likely ; but it makes no odds what he 
thought. Your moral code is not fashioned 
after his. If A wishes to pick your pocket, or 
knock you down and rob you, that is no reason 
why you should pick A’s pocket ‘the first time 
you see him, or that you should pursue the more 
summary method of knocking him down and 
robbing him. You believed Popwell would be 
elected, and you believed you would get fifty 
dollars from Sam Lovell without rendering him 
any sort of an equivalent. 

» “But what of all that? Lovell knew that I 
believed so,—he knew that I had fall confidence 
in Popwell’s election, for I told him so.” 

“But you knew he was blinded. The more 
sure you felt of the election of your man, the 
more you sinned against Lovell, for the more 
sure you were that you should take his money 
from him.” 

“Pshaw! It’s just an even thing, Molly, and 
you can make nothing more of it.” 

“Ts it an even thing for you to take fifty dol- 
lars from a man whose family are suffering from 
its want, and to return him nothing? Is that 
what you call even ?” 

“The chances, I meant, were even.” 

“But they were not. You felt sure they 
would net be before you bet. And now answer 
me one more question, Mark. Did you not hope 
that Lovell would lose ?” 
~ “Tt is not likely that I hoped I should lose.” 

“No, I suppose not. From. the first you 
meant to make fifty dollars out of Lovell if you 
could, and that you should succeed in so doing 
you firmly believed in the beginning.” 
_ “Now, Molly, you are too hard. You put 
the whole affair in a wrong light.” 

“T only put it in the light of truth, my hus- 
band. ©, why will you not leave it off! It is 
the most insidious species of gambling, and no 
good can result from it—nothing but evil. If 
you lose, it is evil to you, for you know you can- 
not afford it. If you win, it must be evil for 
some one else, and you are holding money which, 

, comes from the very soul of some poor 

comfort. If nobody wins, then there is 

a foolish whim practised, a great danger courted, 

just for nothing. I would not gamble. I would 

liave every morsel of my daily bread honestly 

earned, and then I could eat it in peace, and 
_ ae God to bless it.” 


At thet moment Mark Hanscom pulled a 
paper from his poeket, and called his wife’s at- 
tention to a very funny thing he had found in it. 
Mrs. Hanscom saw that her husband was getting 
uneasy beneath a fire which he could not suc- 
cessfully return, and so she let him go for the 
present. 

One day, not long after the above conversa- 
tion had taken place, a Mr. John Percival calied 
in to see Mary Hanscom. He was an uncle to 
her by marriage,—a good-hearted, plain-spoken, 
honest man, about forty years of age, and a law- 
yer by profession. For some time he and Mary 
conversed upon various topics, and at length 
something was said about betting. One remark 
led the way to another, and at length Mary con- 
fessed to her uncle how much uneasiness she felt 
on account of her husband’s betting propensities. 
Mr. Percival well knew Mark’s impulsive char- 
acter, and he saw bow dangerous this habit might 
become to the peace of his family. 

“There are men,” he said to his niece, “ who 
can engage in these things and come out with 
full pockets. They are cool, calculating, cold- 
blooded men, who know nothing of sympathy, 
and who only care for self, never caring whether 
they live upon the folly of fools, or upon the 
tears of widows and orphans. But in a soul 
like Mark’s, those very impulses which we love 
when rightly used, are the most dangerous when 
misdirected. I must give him a lesson. Has 
he any ready money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much ?” 

“Eight hundred dollars. He has saved it up 
to make the last payment upon his house, only 
one hundred more being wanting.”’ 

“ And that he has in the house 1” 

Yes.” 

during which he seemed to be deeply engaged 
in thinking, and at the end of his meditation he 
said, while a twinkling smile broke over his fea- 
tures: 

“ Say nothing. I will give Mark Hanscom a 
lesson that he shall not forget in a hurry.” 

“But you will not harm him, uncle. You 
will not—” 

“Pshaw, you little minx. Don’t fret on that 
score. But mind that you don’t thwart me. 
Whatever I may offer him in your presence, do 
you keep mum.” 

Mary promised, and shortly afterwards Uncle 
John took his leave. 

One or two evenings after the above conversa- 

tion, Uncle John called in, and found Mark as 
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home. The new-comer greoted Mary as though 
he had not seen her fer a long while, and he pro- 
fessed to feel very happy to see. how pleasantly 
they were getting along. 

“Come, Mark,” said Percival, afer all sub- 
jeets of personal: news had been exhausted, 
“don’t you remember, my old uncle Grant— 
Grant Mayburn ?” 

_“ Yes, very well, though I have not seen him 
since I was a boy. Not for sixteen years.” 

_ “ Well, he’s at the ———— House now, and I 
have called in to get you to walk down with me. 
Will you We wont stop long.” 

| “Yes, certainly. I. should like te see the 
good old soul. He’s no real relation of mine, 
but then he always seemed so.” 

-. You wont find him the hale and hearty-look- 
ing-man he was when you last saw him,’’ re- 
sumed Percival, while Mark was getting ready. 
“ His lands in Texas have turned a vast amount 
of gold into his pockets, but his health has gone, 
and one arm yet remains among the wilds of the 
Western wilderness.” 

“What! has he lost an arm?” uttered Mary, 
shuddering. 
un! 

Mark was soon ready, and having kissed his 
wife, and promised to be back soon, he followed 
Percival from the house. At the hotel he found 
old “ Uncle Grant,” but the first joys of recogni- 
tion were damped by the sad change which had 
come over the oid friend of his youth. Those 
hairs were now white with frost and care, the 
dark eyes were sunken, the cheeks were pale and 
wan, and then that empty sleeve that hung flap- 
ping by his side, told a sad and melancholy tale. 
Yet the old man was kind and affable, and he 
promised to visit Mark as soon as possible. 

When the visitors came out from the hotel, 

Mark went one way and Percival another. 
. Om, the very next evening, Percival called 
again at Mark’s, and with him came an old 
friend, named Solon Lewis. This latter had 
been a school-mate of Mark’s, and was, of course, 
warmly welcomed. 

For some time the conversation ran upon gen- 
eral topics of reminiscence. At length Percival 
remarked : 

“Poor Uncle Grant! I should think they 
might have spared him his arm.” 

_ “So, should I,” sympathizingly returned 


“Or,” resumed Percival, “if they must have 
one, they might have contented themselves with 
his left arm, and let him keep his right.” 

. Mark looked quickly into the speaker's face, 
with puzzled expression, 


“Why,” he sail, thoughtfully, “ Uncle Grant 
has got his right arm.” 

“No, no, Mark,—his right arm. he has. lost. 
His left arm he retains.” 

“But I know better, Mr. Percival. He has 
his right arm safe and sound. I saw it with my 
own eyes.” 

“ You are mistaken, Mark.” 

“But I tell you I gm not. Just think for 
yourself, now.” 

Percival pressed his hand upon his brow, as 
though thinking carefully, and at the end of a 
few moments he said: 

“ You are wrong, Mark. It is his right arm 
which he has lost. I am sorry to contradict you, 
but I have taken particular notice.” 

“This is foolish,” uttered Mark, out of all 
patience. “I tell you he has his right arm safe 
and sound, and has lost his left one.” 

“ You are wrong, wrong, Mark.” 

“But I know better! IJ’ll bet you anything 
you like.” 

“I am perfectly willing to do that.” 

“ Then what'll you bet ?” 

“Eight hundred dollars, as I heppen te,heve 
that sum with me,” 

“So do I happen to have that sum,” cried 
Mark, his eyes flashing, ‘‘and I’ll bet. you the 
eight hundred dollars that Uncle Grant May- 
barn hao lent hie 

“ Produce your money,” said Percival, calm- 
ly, at the same time catching Mary’s eye, and 
giving her a look of assurance. 

Mark arose and left the room, and when he 
returned he had the sum in his hand, partly in 
gold and partly in bank notes. . 

“Let’s put the money into Solon’s hand,” 
said Percival. 

“ Agreed,” answered Mark. “ But remember 
the bet ;—I stake eight hundred dollars upon 
Grant Mayburn’s having his right arm whole, 
and having lost his left arm.” 

“ That’s it,” responded Percival. 

“T understand,” said Solon. 

“ And now,” said Uncle John, “ let’s go down 
to the hotel and see.” 

This was agreed to, and away they went. 
Mark did not dare to look Mary in the face, but 
he felt sure he should come home happy, for he 
knew he should win, and he knew that Uncle 
John was able to lose the money. He rather 
suspected that this was a quiet way Percival had 
concocted of giving him eight hundred dollars. 

They reached the hotel, and. were at once 
shown to Uncle Grant’s room. The old man 
was just in the act of thrumming upon the piano, 
with his left hand! Mark saw the movement, 
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and he looked upon the old man’s right side, 
and there he saw but an armless sleeve hanging 
gloomily down! 

“Uncle Grant,” said Percival, “we have had 
a little dispute on your account. Mark would 
have it that you had lost your left arm, and still 
possessed your right.” 

“I wish it was so,” returned the old man, 
“but it isn’t. No, no, Mark,—here’s my left 
hand, safe and sound, but you'll have to hunt 
many hundred miles from here to find its mate.” 

As he spoke, he put out his left hand, and 
Mark instinctively grasped it. It was warm, 
substantial flesh and bone, and then the young 
man shrank back. Shortly the visitors left, and 
in the hall Percival took the money. 

“Te’s all right, isn’t it?” he said, turning to 
Mark as he did so. 

“ Of course it is.” 

Mark Hanscom did not ask his friends to re- 
tuvn with him, nor did they offer so todo. He 
pursued his way alone, and he was a miserable, 
unhappy fellow. At his own door he made a 
long pause, but at length he summoned up his 
courage and entered. Mary was sitting by the 
work-table, engaged in sewing. She looked up 
as her husband entered, and a low, stified cry 
broke from her lips as she saw how pale he 
looked. 

“Mark! Mark! my husband!” she exclaim- 
ed, springing forward and clasping him by the 
arm, “what has ” 

“ Nothing, love,” whispered Mark, with an 
effort. 


“But something has happened. O, tell me 
what it is.” 

“Tr’s nothing, Mary.” 

“Then why so pale? Why so trembling? 
Tell me.” 

Teall you, the husband, 


disproves the assertion ?” 

As the wife thus spoke, a sudden light broke 
in upon her. 

“ Have you lost your eight hundred dollars ?” 
she asked. 

No answer. 

“Tell ‘me, Mark. 0, I will not chide you,— 
I will not—” 

“T have lost it, Mary!’ 

The poor wife sank back with a groan. She 
had no idea that her husband’s money was to be 
taken away from him. She had thought it all a 
joke—only fan. She forgot her uncle’s assur- 
ance, and now only took her cue from the suffer- 
ings of her husband. 


“O,” she murmured, falling upon his neck 
and bursting into tears, “‘it was cruel—wicked ! 
He ought not to have done it.” 

At that moment the Ay day whieh poor 
Lovell had lost were forgotten. 

The next morning Mark Hanscom had no. 
appetite for breakfast, nor did his wife. He 
went to his store, but he could not attend to bus- 
iness. Towards neon, Sam Lovell came in. 
His face was the mirror of an unhappy soul, too. 
He drew Mark one side, and asked to borrow 
fifty dollars ! 

“T have not a cent!” uttered Mark. 

“But only fifty dollars,” urged Lovell.. “I 
will pay you again. I shall be put in jail if I 
cannot get it. My landlord has sued me ona 
note of that amount, which I gave hima year 
ago. I saved up the money to pay it, but—but 
—bat— You knowl lostit. 0, lend me fifty 
dollars 

“T haven’t a cent in the world, Sam,—not a 
cent I can call my own. 
of your fifty dollars—” 

“No, no, Mark, not ‘robbed’ me.” « 

“Just the same, Sam,—just the same. I took 
it from you without returning you anything but 
misery and shame, and I felt sure I should win 
it when I made the bet. I hoped I should, at 
any rate, and that shows the deefl to have been 
in my heart. But I have lost all now. All! 
all! Sam. If I owned one hundred dollars, you 
should have half of it in welcome. But I don’t. 
I will never bet again !”” 

“ Not if you could win back your eight Den? 
dred dollars ?” asked a voice close by. " 

Mark looked up, and saw John Percival stand- 
ing close behind him. 

“ No, sir,” returned the young man, with a 
look and tone of indignation: “If I should win 
it back I should but rob some one else. I thank 
you for your lesson, sir, and if you would do me 
a favor, lend this man fifty dollars, and look to 
me for the payment of it.” 

“Certainly,” returned Percival ; and without 
further remark he counted out the sum named, 
and handed it to Lovell. 

will pay it,” the latter, te 
clutched the flimsy bits of paper which were to 
save him from jail. 

“ J shall pay it,” persisted Mark. oie 

Percival spoke not another word, but turning 
followed his example. 

That evening, while Mark and his wife sat 
gloomily over their misery, some one rapped at 
the door. It was Uncle Grant Mayburn He 
entered with a happy smile, and the first thing 
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he did, after kissing Mary and then sitting down, 
was to hand Mark a letter, It was a very thick, 
clumsy letter, but the young man noticed it not. 
He broke the seal, and when he had opened it 
he found a package of banknotes within. He 
read as follows : 

* “Dear Marx :—Within you will find fifteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. Eight hundred of it 
belong to your wife, that being the sum which 
I foolishly staked upon a very foolish bet. Feel- 
ing that I have no more right to it, I give it to 
her, The remaining seyen hundred and fifty 
are what I have left of your money. Samuel 
Lovell has the other fifty. Uncle Grant will 
explain. Yours, ever, 


“ Percival.” 


For some moments Mark was in a state of 
utter bewilderment, but at length he asked the 
old man for an explanation. 

“ Certainly,” returned Mayburn, with a smile. 
“The other day John came to me and said he 
wished to show to you the utter nonsense and 
folly of this gambling in bets, and, at the same 
time, to show you how easily a man who has 
become confirmed in the evil habit might be 
ruined. He asked me if I would assist him. I 
told him yes. So I had my vest and coat taken 
off, and then put them on again, with my left 
arm concealed beneath them, fixing the empty 
eoat-sleeve so that it should hide the presence of 
the hidden limb. Thus I left my wooden arth, 
which is adjusted with springs and marvellously 
fitting joints, and which depends from my right 
shoulder, only exposed. I purposely avoided 
shaking hands with you, and you swallowed the 
bait. Of course the next time you came I had 
my left arm free again, and thy wooden one put 
away. Nowa villain could have robbed you, 
but fortunately your eyes were opened by a 
friend. If John told me the truth, you have 
had another lesson to-day upon the same sub- 

” 


“ Yes,” said Mark, shuddering. He remained 
with his head bowed for some moments, and 
then he moved to his wife’s side and placed all 
the money in her hands, saying, as he did so: 

“ Keep it, Molly, till we have need of it; and 
now that your husband has solemnly vowed to 
gamble so no more, you shall know that your 
sweet counsel has worked most deeply upon his 
heart. This other circumstance has given me 
the sudden shock of terror at my sin, but your 


There is no knowing what a scene might have 
' followed, had not Uncle John at that moment 


entered the room. He found the sun shining 
once more, and he came forward joyously. Al! 
was explained—all talked over again—and then 
all was smiles and thankfulness. 

Mark Hanscom never bet again ; nor did Sam 
Lovell. They had both been effectually eured, 
and they both knew that it was # social sin which 
they had thus cast off. 


INEBRIETY. 

When this has taken fast hold of a man, fare- 
well industry—farewell emulation—farewell at- 
tention to things worthy of attention—farewell 
love of virtuous society—farewell decency of 
manners—and farewell to even attention to per- 
son. Everything is sunk by this minant 
and brutal appetite. In how many instances do 
we see men who began life with the brightest 
prospectsfbefore them, and who have closed it 
without any ray of comfort and consolation ? 
Young men with good fortunes, tempers, 

hearts, good constitutions, only being drawn 
into the vortex of the drunkard, have become by 
degrees the most loathsome and despicable of 
mankind. In the house of the drunkard there is 
no happiness for any one. All is uncertainty 
and anxiety. He is not the same man for any 
one day at atime. No one knows of his outgo- 
ings or his incomings. That which he swallows 
for what he calls pleasure, brings pain as surely 
as night brings morning. Poverty and ey 
are in the train. To avoid these, we are call 
upon to make no sacrifice. Our own will is all 
that is requisite; and if we have not the will to 
avoid contempt, disgrace, and misery, we deserve 
neither relief nor compassion.—. J 


> 


BABIES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Mr. V. M. Rice, Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the State of New York, holds the 
following language in his last report: 

“Itis painful to behold the multitude of mere 
babes that are in many of the large city and vil- 
lage schools. They congregate there to culti- 
vate the mind, but they prepare the body for 
early decay. It is not uncommon to see from 
one to two hundred little children collected in 
rooms, often miserably seated and inadeq 
ventilated. Here they are confined like so many 
prisoners, when their young hearts swell with de- 
sire to be sporting in the open air. They need 
a nurse, but a teacher is given them. T 
would be engaged with playthings of their own 
devising, but are furnished with books instead. 
When the brilliant sunlight should redden and 
electrify their blood, they are secluded in the 
school-room. Though the laws of health i 
them to be in the open air at least one half of 
the six school hours, they are allowed only about 
one-eighth of that time. Nature is thus ignored ; 
and art, with its step-mother economies, substi- 
tuted for her maternal ministrations.” 


One reason why we see so few « le 
in conversation is, that almost everybody is 
more intent on what 
say, than upon making t re to 
the rest of the | company say to him. 
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never be forgotten.” 


And for thy beauty tender ; 
Methinks a pearl best emblems thee, 
With its soft splendor. 


But for thy lovely red and white, 
Thon art like the fairy daisy ; 

And so with equal truth I might 
By that sweet floweret praise thee. 


Yet, being as thou art, fair girl, 
These similes cannot raise thee ; 

‘Thou art lovelier than any pearl, 
And fairer than the daisy. 


The daisy of my heart art thou, 
The pearl of my devotion ; 

More worth than all pearls lying now 
In the deep ocean. 


Thou hast the charms of both combined 
But with a brighter beauty ; 

Thy grace of person and of mind 
Makes love and praise a duty. 


Long may thy daisy-beauties bloom, 
Long may old Time spare thee, 

To be a priceless pearl to whom 
Thou’it grant to win and wear thee! 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Ir was near sunset, that a young man attired 
in the rich and picturesque costume worn by gen- 
tlemen of elevated rank, near the close of the 
fifteenth century, stood in a forest glade, with a 
lovely girl at his side. 

“One single word of assent—even a look, 
dearest Katherine,” said he, “ and ere the young 
moon, which we watched together last evening, 
is two days older, our fates shall be united.” 

The slant sunbeams streaming through the 
openings of the foliage, touched with a golden 
glory the maiden’s brow, as with an earnestness 
and a decision in the tones of her voice, which 
accorded well with her words, though, as it must 
be confessed, they contradicted the expression of 
her countenance, she said : 

“Nay, Richmond, it must not, cannot be. 
The daughter of one of your attendants, who 
should scarce dare aspire to be your wife, were 

you sure always to remain the Earl of Richmond, 


may not have the temerity to raise her eyes to 
one, who may, at no very remote period, sit on 
the English throne.” 

“ No one could be more worthy than yourself, 
or would better grace it; but the day will never 
come, that will see Henry Tudor on the throne 
of England. And now that I reflect on it, 


Katherine, I am the one to be accused of bold- 

ness, rather than you, for thinking to remove so 

sweet a flower from the air and sunshine, and 

immure it within the walls of yonder gloomy 

castle, Even there, my life would be in peril, 

did not King Richard imagine me to be in Bre- 
” 


“ The castle of Tremostyn could never appear 
gloomy to Katherine Lee, as long as it was 
brightened by Richmond’s presence.” 

“I believe you, sweet Kate, and yet, is it 
not ungenerous to ask you to unite your 
fortune with mine? It might endanger your 
life, as well as your liberty.” 

For a few moments, the young girl remained 
silent. A beautiful enthusiasm lighted up her 
finely-moulded features, which soon gave place 
to ® mournful tenderness. She raised her large 
dark eyes, suffused with a dewy lustre, to the 
face of her lover. 

“Do you,” said she, “ believe that the time 
will never come, when you will dare venture 
from this place of voluntary imprisonment *” 

“Never, while Richard lives. Tremostyn, or 
some place equally secluded, must, in all proba- 
bility, always be my home.” 

“ Then take the promise you have many times 
sought to win, though not to be fulfilled till three 
months from this day.” 

“ What need is there of so long delay ?” 

“Tt may so turd out, as to show there was no 
need of it, yet even now, my heart misgives 

“ Why so, dear Kate?” 

“] hardly know, but even the wind, as it mur- 
murs among the leaves of the trees, seems to 
say, ‘ You will never be Richmond's bride.’” 

“ That is but a fancy.” 

“Hark! Even as you spoke, it appeared to 
me, that a mocking laugh echoed through the 
forest.” 

“ That, too, like the other, is but the coinage 
of thy own brain, my sweet Kate, and to prove 
that the coin be false, you have only to consent 
to fulfil the promise you have given me, in three 
days, instead of three months.” 

“Do not tempt me, Richmond. It is for 
your sake—not mine, that I ask the delay. 
Great changes may be wrought, ere the expira- 
tion of three months.” 
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Margaret—a pearl— 
And Margaret—a daisy ; ‘ 
: ‘ I scarcely know by which, sweet girl, 
: It fitter were to praise thee. 
— 
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“ However great or many there may be, I can 
think of none I would not deprecate which 
would deprive me of you.” 

“ Even if it would make you king of Eng- 
land 

“ Ay, even if it would make me king, for even 
that high honor would be dearly bought by the 
sacrifice of the heart’s true love.” 

And the young earl thought as he said, as he 
looked into the dark, beaming eyes, which with 
an earnest, yet mournful gaze, were raised to 
his. For the moment, the voice of ambition was 
silent. 

During this and former interviews between the 
Earl of Richmond and Katherine Lee no allu- 
sion was made to Elizabeth of York, to whom 
he had once been betrothed. Adverse circum- 
stances had caused the engagement to be broken, 
and neither the princess nor Richmond enter- 
tained any expectation of its being renewed. 
But Katherine, who called to mind that a vista 
had once been opened to the view of the young 
earl, which was terminated by the English throne, 
even while the promise was on her lips, which 
he so earnestly solicited, was haunted by a pre- 
sentiment which she vainly strove to banish, that 
Elizabeth of York, rather than herself, was des- 
tined to be his bride. 

Only a few days remained of the time, at the 
expiration of which, Katherine Lee had prom- 
ised to be Richmond’s wife. Little that could 
be depended on, had been heard relative to the, 
proceedings of Richard III., except that since 
the death of his queen, Anne of Warwick, it 
was his intention to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
although he well knew the aversion, and even 
horror, with which she regarded him, irrespec- 
tive of the repugnance she must naturally feel 
to marrying her own uncle. It was not strange, 
therefore, that now the term of probation she 
herself had named, had so nearly expired, that 
Katherine permitted herself to weave many a 
golden thread into the net of the future, for to 
her, all that was bright and beautiful in life clus- 
tered round the young Earlof Richmond. One 
of those golden dreams, still more sweet than 
brilliant, which she now sometimes permitted 
herself to indulge, was interrupted by the en- 
trance of one of her companions, a young girl 
near her own age. 

“ Have you heard the news, Kate ?” said she, 
in a voice that trembled with agitation. 

“No, I have heard nothing.” 

“A messenger arrived not fifteen minutes 
since, sent by Elizabeth of York.” 

Katherine sprang to her feet, and with a calm, 
unfaltering voice, though white lips, she said : 


“Richmond—the messenger comes to him ?” 


“Yes. He and several other gentlemen were 
in the archery ground when he arrived. I was 
at no great distance, gathering flowers, and saw 
the messenger epproach the earl, and give him a 
letter and a ring. The ring must have been set 
with diamonds, by the way it flashed back the 
sunlight.” 

“ Might not his mother have sent then? Are 
you certain they came from the princess ?” 

“Lord Oxford, one of the gentlemen who 
was with the earl, told me they were sent by 
Elizabeth.” 

“You say you were not far. distant. How 
did Richmond look? Did he appear well 

” 

“ He received the messenger civilly, but tomy 
mind, he looked less joyous than sad when he 
took the ring and the letter, and I do believe, 
that in his heart, he wished the princess had nev- 
er sent them. So let one of the bright smiles, 
which have made you look so beautiful for afew 
days past, come back to your lips, Kate. You 
may yet be Richmond’s bride.” 

“No, Mabel, never. Richmond will find that 
poor Kate Lee has both the strength and gener- 
osity not to let even the weight of a broken vow 
burden his heart.” 

“ You are less selfish than I am,” said Mabel, 
“though if a broken vow were held as lightly by 
him, as by some of his sex, it would not bear 
very heavily on his conscience.” 

Three hours after her interview with Mabel, 
Katherine sought the forest glade, where many 
times she and Richmond had kept tryst, since 
they stood together, with the glory of the even- 
ing sunbeams falling around them. She had 
half expected that she should find him there, 
but the glade was solitary and silent. The sun 
had already set, and the brightness of the west- 
ern sky was fast fading into the gloom of 
twilight. 

“ Kate,” said a voice near her. 

She turned and beheld Richmond, standing at 
the edge of the glade, where he had suddenly 
stopped at sight of her, as he thrust aside the 
branches of a tree which obstructed his en- 
trance. 

“T hoped you would come,” said she, exert- 
ing herself to the utmost to appear composed, 
“for I wish to take back my promise.” 

“Ah, Kate, could you in three short hours 
make up your mind to thus coolly renounce 
me?” 

“Tt is no sudden determination. I have held 
myself prepared for what has this day taken 
place, from the first. Only for a few days, when 
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the time I demanded was near its close, did I 
suffer myself to be deluded by hope.” 

“If I should refuse to release you from your 

promise—what then ?” 
* “You dare not refuse. The union of the red 
and’ the white rose can alone restore peace to 
England. “Better,” she murmured to herself, 
“ that the heart of poor Kate Lee should bleed, 
even to the parting with its last life-drop, than 
that this dreadful war, waged by brother against 
brother, the father against his son, and the son 
against his father, should continue to desolate 
the land.” 

“You are right, Kate, yet is the sacrifice 
none the less cruel. ‘The hope you have permit- 
ted me to cherish has been the sweetest that ever 
brightened the lonely hours of an exile. Its 
whispers have been like the murmur of cool 
waters in the parched desert.” 

“ All this will appear very different, when you 
exchange the lowly condition of the exile for the 
exalted state of a king. The hope that you 
speak of, as having brightened your lonely hours, 
might shed a baleful light on the path of royal- 
ty, while its whispers, which you compare to the 
murmur of waters in the desert—ah, Richmond, 
well do I know, that they would not be heard, 
amid the voices of praise and adulation.” 

The young earl stood for a few moments, with 
currogated brow, and lips compressed. 

“You wrong mie,” he then said, “in imagin- 
ing—but I will not say what is in my mind—it 
is better.” 

“Without doubt, you fancy now, that the im- 
age of poor Kate Lee, will sometimes rise up 
before you in the midst of the state and splen- 
dor attendant on royalty, bringing with it pangs 
of regret. I imagine no such thing. If you 
ever think of her at all, it will be with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, that Fortune was so gracious 
to you, as to free you from the encumbrance, ere 
it was too late.” 

“This from you, Kate ?” 

“Nay, Richmond, I did not mean that my 
words should convey reproach—that they should 
represent you as heartless, or fickle. How can 
you feel otherwise than pleased and satisfied, at 
being so ,opportunely prevented from taking a 
step which would have hindered your union with 
® prineess so good and so beautiful as Elizabeth 
of York is said to be, and which is, moreover, the 
only thing that can restore peace to England ?” 

“Do as you will, Kate, for though I feel that 
in resigning you, I trample on all the sweeter 
and holier affections of my nature, still, a secret 
power, which I am unable to resist, lures me on 
to the path of ambition.” 


“ Call it not the path of ambition—call it the 
path of duty. Did I not think so, this parting 
would indeed be bitter. Farewell.” 

“ Till to-morrow.” 

Kate shook her head. 

“If not as lovers, as friends we may surely — 
meet.” 

“ The pain will transcend the pleasure. Once 
more, farewell.” 

“Farewell, if it must be so, dearest Kato,” 
and bending down, he pressed his lips to her 
forehead, which, surrounded by dark, cluster- 
ing curls, looked smeoth and white as polished 
marble. 

After the last parting of the lovers, Rich- 
mond’s life was many times in danger from the 
machinations of Richard IIT. Once he escaped 
a party of the king’s forces, sent to search Tre- 
mostyn castle, by leaping from a back window, 
and subsequently, when near the French border, 
had to ride for his life. But the time was near 
at hand, when the sceptre, obtained by Richard 
at the price of so much innocent blood, was to 
pass away from him forever. It was om the 
heath of Redmore, near Bosworth, that he fought 
his last battle. 

After Richard was slain, the crown worn by 
him in battle was found hid in a hawthorn-bush. 
It was carried to Lord Stanley, who placing it 
on the head of the Earl of Richmond, saluted 
him by the title of Henry VII. And then, with 
heads uncovered, the victorious army sung Je 
Deum. The August sun, which at noonday 
looked fiercely down on the deadly strife, encir- 
cled them with his declining beams as with a 
halo of glory, as their united voices, in deep and 
thrilling accord, floated over the blood-stained 
heath, and rose heavenward in a full and swell- 
ing tide of harmony. 

Even then, as the young king stood in their 
midst, the vision of a sweet, mournfal face of 
transcendent loveliness rose before him, causing 
him, for a moment, to realize that a throne, with 
all its pomp and splendor, was, to him, an altar 
of sacrifice, on which were to be offered his 
heart’s dearest and holiest affections. 

As the vision faded, the last notes of the cho- 
ral hymn died away. For a minute all was si- 
lent. Even the last painful heart-throbs of those 
who had fallen on that gory heath to rise no 
more, and who, for a few moments, had been 
startled into life by the lofty and solemn harmo- 
nies of that song of victory, were hushed. 


It was not till five months after this victory 


gained by Henry VII., that, to use the quaint 
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language of one who records the event, “the 
white and red roses were tied together.” |. 
Among the queen’s maids of honor, was one 
young girl, whose beauty seldom failed to attract 
the attention of a stranger. There was a vestal 
calmness on her pure, white brow, shaded by 
night black hair, which showed ‘that she was at 
peace with the world, and—wiih herself. Shewas 
greatly beloved by the queen, who called’her her 
“ gentle Kate,” but the king was never known 
to bestow upon her any appellation, except that 
of Mistress Lee, while his demeanor, courteous 
and respectfal! to all the ladies attendant on the 


queen, was more particularly so to Katherine 
Lee. 


If he sometimes thought of the time when 
they stood together in the glade near Tremostyn 
castle, the virtues of his lovely and amiable 
queen had long made it one of those :memories, 
which are mournful, yet pleasant to the soul. 


> 


THE STORY OF RAMON PINTO. 

* The following notice of this late victim of the 
garotte at.Cuba is extracted from an article in 
the Boston Post. We have seen it asserted that 
Pinto had proofs of Concha’s own treason, 
and the captain general’s casting vote in favor of 
his death, was prompted by his desire to silence 
forever so dangerous a witness. 

The case that bids fair to stir Cuba, as with 
the sound of ‘a resurrection tru is the mur- 
der of Ramon Pinto,:a rich and accomplished 
Catalan, filled with the hopes of sympathies of | 
a deceased patriot. He was born in Barcelon 
of parents in comfortable circumstances, an 
ows his youth at Madrid asthe protege of the 

e of m, the popular favorite. He was 
educated at the seminary under royal patronage 
for the priesthood; but when the time arrived 
for taking orders, ke declined this calling, and 
joined the volunteers of Madrid in 1820, when 
the constitution was proclaimed. He on 
the liberal side, but being disgusted the 
turn things took, left Cadiz for in the same 
year. 

The fame of Pinto’s had ed 
him, and he became at 
residence. He moved in the highest circles, but 

zed with the endeavors on foot to free 


found among them which might have 
comprom him, was a letter written with 
signs and accom pee drawings, which to 
the imagination of the -thirsty court-martial, 
were intended to serve in an insurrection. A 
PY, who was a criminal, also testified as to cer- 

transactions. Dr. Wagner, a gentleman 
then in Cuba solely for scientific purposes, but 
who watched these ings, writes to the N. 


only thi 


Proof or no proof,;\ Pinto was condemned. 
His sentence was communicated to him. March 
21. His social position,-his fine education, and 
his gallant bearing, seeured him hosts of sympa- 
thizers ; but neither the intercessions of devoted 
friends, the supplications of a heart-stricken fam- 
ily, nor the interféretice of the foreign consuls, 
especially Mr. Robertson and Mr. Crawford, 
were able to touch the heart of Concha, the ruler 
of Cuba. Nor were more than twenty-four 
hours given him to prepare for death. At seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 22d of March he 
was taken to the marketplace. ‘The correspond- 
ent of the N, Orleans yune sa On his 
arrival at the platform, he walked up the st 
with ease to the chair: He turned 'to the audi- 
ence—ten or fifteen thousand people—a bright 
face, an unclouded brow, andhe said a few words 
which I could not hear, but I am told that the 
were closed with’ Idie innocent.’ He then sai 
parting words to the’ father by his side, kissed 
the image of the Saviour, and took the chair ; it 
was but a moment, although it seemed long to 
adjust the instrument; it terned, and Ramon 
Pinto was done to death.”” Dr. Wagner writes 
that “ Pinto’s condemnation and execution must 
be called an infamous illegal murder.” 

Ramon Pinto’s long lite of usefulness was not 
sufficient to secure him so much as a defence 
before a proper tribunal. The government em- 
ployed a villain—a man condemned by the 
courts for crime—as a spy, and on his words he 
was found guilty. He was thus entrapped “by 
the snares of watehful tyranny.” Pinto might 
have wished for a change of government; might 
well have deplored the presence of the butchers 
that disgraced his country ;, but still might have 
sought reform by means short of what would 
be rebellion. His bearing was noble to the last. 


SOUND ADVICE. 
We endorse the following from Macklin’s ad- 
vice to his son; we put it again in circulation as 


too good to be lost: “I have often told you,” 
he says, “ that every man must be the maker or 
marrer of his own fortune. I repeat the doc- 
trine. He who depends upon his incessant in- 
dustry and integrity, depends spee patrons of 
the noblest and most exalted kind ; these are the 
creatures of fortune and of fame, the founder of 


' families, and can never disappoint or desert you. 
They control all human dealings, and even vi- 


cissitudes or any unfortunate tendency to a con- 
traty nature. You have genius, you have learn- 
ing, you have industry 
erance ; without it, you can do no 

bid you bear this motto in mind, ‘ Persevere.’ ”” 
COLOR OF THE EYES. . 

That the color of the eyes should affect their 
strength, may seem strange; yet’ that such is 
the ease, need not at this time of day to be 
proved ; and pete eames ped are brown or dark 
colored, should be informed that they are weaker 
and more susceptible of injory, from various 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light a 
are ceteris paribus, generally the most powerful, 
and next, to those are gray, The lighter, the 
pupil, the greater and longer continued is the 
egree of tension the eye can sustain.—Hall’s 
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is island. He was charged with being engaged a 
in a conspiracy against the Cuban government, | } 
and arrested, His papers were seized; but the i 


AGNES... q 


Agnes sleeps! I sit beside her 
Watching with parental eye, 
How the golden sunbeams quiver 

In the ether, ere they lie 
On the forehead of my child 
Agnes—lamb-like, undefiled. 


Agnes sleeps! While the conjuror, 
Memory, seats upon the chair 

By my side, a gentle creature, 

Who, in years of eld sat there, 

In the spring-time of her years, 
Hopeful, amid many fears. av 


Agnes sleeps! and she is sleeping . 
Where the stainless lilies grow, 

In the shadow of the chapel, 
Where the pious people go. 
Going there to praise and pray, 
On the holy Sabbath day. 


As the angel led her upward, 
Leaving two she loved below, 
Said she, “ On the infant Agnes 
Thy unbroken love bestow.” 
And I vowed a solemn vow 
I will ever love as now. 


Agnes sleeps! The golden sunlight 
Dances on her nut-brown hair ; 

And the bloom of seven summers 
Mantles cheeks and forehead fair. 
As I pray to Christ a prayer— 
Keep her as the angels are. 


Image of her sainted mother, 
And the treasure of my heart, 
May God gather us together, , 
Where we three may never part. . 
Father, mother and the child, 
Agnes—iamb-like—undefiled. 


HOW SHE FOUND THE TIME. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“An!” said Mr. Nelson, as drawing his chair 
to the centre-table, his eyes rested on one of the 
popular novels of the day, “so you havea new 
book to read, Sarah ? Where did you get it ?” 

“T borrowed it of Mrs. Merton, or rather she 
lent it to. me—insisted upon my taking it be- 
cause she said, she knew it would interest me, 
fascinate me indeed. I told her it wasn’t much 
use to take it, for I should never find time to 
read it.” 

“ But she had found time, hadn’t shé,” ask- 
ed her husband, a little roguishly. 

“ Of course she had. She always finds time 
to do everything she wants to. I never saw 
such a woman in my life.” 


_| to come any afternoon this week, and I was 


“And yet she has four children, and keeps but 
one girl ?” 

“And I have only two children, and as many 
girls, I suppose you would like to add, wouldn’t 
you,” responded the wife, just a very little bit out 
of humor. 

“T must confess you have guessed aright, my 
dear. But I would not have said it in a fault- 
finding way, but simply from a desire to find out 
if we can, why you have so little time to devote 
to reading—why you always have so much to 
do. Does Mrs. Merton do up everything as 
neatly as yourself? Her parlors, I know, always 
seem the perfection of order and comfort, her 
husband’s and children’s clothes are always tidy, 
and she herself, in appearance, the ‘personifica- 
tion of neatness and good taste. But, after all, 
perhaps there may be some oversight that is kept 
out of sight.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Mrs. Nelson, em- 
phatically. “She is one of the most thorough 
housekeepers, I ever knew. I have been sent 
for there when she has been taken suddenly ill, 
and so violently too, as to be unable to give a 
single direction, and yet everything needed was 
always found without the least trouble, every 
drawer and closet was in order, and the whole 
house would have borne the rigid scrutiny of the 
most prim member of the Shaker sisterhood. 
And yet she is never in a hurry, and though 
always doing something, never complains of 
being wearied. She does all her own and chil- 
dren’s sewing, evén to cutting dresses, and coats 
and pantaloons ; embroiders all her collars, and 
sleeves and little girls’ ruffles ; writes more let- 
ters every year than I have done since my mar- 
riage, and reads more than any other woman 
not purely literary that I ever knew. But how 
she does it, is a mystery.” 

“ Why don’t you ask her to solve it ?” 

“T have thought of doing so; but—but—well, 
to own the truth, Iam ashamed to. “It would 
be a tacit confession that I «m in the wrong 
somehow.” 

“ But do you think you are ?” 

“ Sometimes I do, and then again I think my 
failures to do what I would so dearly love to, 
are the result of Gircumstances which I cannot 
control. For instance, yesterday afternoon T 
meant to have emptied my mending basket en- 
tirely. I could have done so easily, and then 
one worry of the week would have been over. 
But Mrs. Lawrence and her friend from Boston 
came in quite early, and as you know, passed 
the afternoon. I could not blame them for com- 
ing as, and when, they did, for I had told them 
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glad to see them and enjoyed their visit. Yet 
it upset my plans about mending entirely, for of 
course it would never have done to have littered 
the parlor with that. The 
as far as work was concerned.” 

« Bat was there nothinig you could do” 

“ Yes, if I had only had it. There were the 
handkerchiefs and cravats you want to take with 
you next week, which I might have hemmed if 
Thad only had them. But you see I bad de- 
signed them for this afternoon, and so did not 
go out to buy them till to-day. And now I sup- 
pose the mending must lie over till next week, 
and then there will be two baskets full. And 
so it goes. I wish sometimes the days were 
forty-eight, instead of twenty-four hours long.” 

“ Well, I don’t, I am sure,” said her husband, | 
good-humoredly, “for I get tired enough now, . 
and I doubt, Sarah, if either you orI would find 
any more time than we do-now.” | 

“ Well, one thing is certain, I never shall find 
time, as the days do what 

to do.” 

«But you ay Mis: Morton does.” 

“ Yes, bat she isan exception to all: thovest 
of my acquaintances.” 

“An honorable one !” 

“ Yes, an honorable one. I wish there were 
more with her faculty.” 

Perhaps there would be, were her example 
followed.” 

“I understand you, and perhaps some day 
will heed the hint,”—bat here her farther reply 
was prevented by a request from his head clerk 
to see her husband alone on urgent business. 

All this time while Mrs. Nelson had been’ be- 
wailing the want of time, she had sat with her 
hands lying idly in her lap. ‘To be sure, she 
was waiting for Bridget to bring the baby to 
be undressed, but she might easily have finished 
hemming the last cravat in those precious mo- 
ments, and there i¢ lay on her workstand, and 
her thimble and thread both with it. But she 
never thought of taking it, not she. She nev- 
er thought it worth while to attempt doing 
anything while waiting to do some other duty 
that must soon have to be performed. And 
thus in losing those moments, she lost the even- 
ing’s chance to finish the hem; for when baby 
did come, she was ctoss and squally, and.would 
not let her lay him in his crib until near nine 
o’clock, and then she was so tired and nervous, 
“she couldn’t,” she said, “seta stitch to save 
her life.” 

It happened .one day, in the following week, 
after a morning of rather more flurry and worry 
than usual, that she went to the centre-table to | 


hunt for a misplaced memorandum. In) her 
search for it, her glance casually fell upon the 
borrowed novel, and with that glance the fore- 
going conversation rushed over her memory. 

“I declare,” said she, “ Ihave half a mind to 
run over to Mrs. Merton’s this afternoon, and 
cross-question her till I learn her secret. Sach 
a life as I am leading is unbearable. I can’t 
stand it any longer. If sho can find time I 
know I can, if Lonly know how.” 

And true to her resolution, for though seem- 
ingly hasty, it had for some time been matur- 
ing in her mind, almost unwittingly she found 
herself at an early hour in her friend’s parlor, 
her. bonnet and shawl thrown aside, and herself, 
work-bag in hand, snugly ensconced in a low 
rocker beside her little workstand. 

“You have not finished your collar, then?” 
she observed to Mrs. Merton, after awhile, by 
way of leading the conversation in the desired 
channel. 


“QO yes, indeed,” answered her hostess, toss- 
ing her head to the one side gaily, with a pretty 
affectation of pride.’ “Didn’t you notice 
becoming it was?” 

' “And commencing another so soon ?” 

“ Only basting on the pattern so as to have it 
ready for some odd moment.” 

_ “But how can. you bear to spend so much 
time in embroidery. Why not purchase it at 


once? it is so mach cheaper in the end.” 


'~ “ For the wealthy, it is, I grant, and for those 
not very wealthy, if their eyesight is poor, or if, 
lacking in taste and ‘needle skill. But I find it 
cheaper to do it myself. My husband’s salary’ 
does not allow us many luxuries, and the small 
sum we can spend for them, I prefer should go 
towards purchasing what my own fingers cannot: 


make. I can embroider collars and sleeves not; 


so perfectly, it is true, as they do in foreign 
climes, but handsomely enough to suit my own, 
and husband’s eyes—but I cannot write books,» 


‘magazines, reviews, Newspapers, and they are 


luxuries more essential to my happiness than. 
these articles of dress, so I do my own needle-; 
work, and with the money thus saved, we pur-, 


chase something that will never go out of fashion 


—an intellectual heritage for our little ones, as. 
well as a perpetual feast for us.” 

“But how do you find time to do such work $ 
T cannot conceive how or where.” 

“ Well, I hardly know, myself,” said Mrs, 
Merton, laughingly. ‘ My husband sometimes. 
tells me he believes the fairies, helpme.! I sel- 
dom sit down to itin earnest, but Leatch it up) 


self, it is done.” . 
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“Odcar,” and Mrs. Nelsonsighed. “1 wish 
I had your faculty. Do pray, Mrs. Merton, 
tell me the'secret of your success in everything. 
How do you always find time for everything ?” 
o“€Do: yot question’ me seriously, or only 
mockingly, to remind me _— I leave 
undone 

“Seriously? Yes, To own 
the truth, it was to learn this I came over here 
to-day, There are a thousand things I long to 
do, because they would not cnly greatly increase 
my own joys, but those of my husband and 
household, but I cannot find the time. Yet you 
do them, and you have more cares and duties 
than I. If you will teli me your secret, believe 
me, I shall feel under the deepest obligations 
to you.” 

Her friend hesitated a moment. She was not 
wont to speak very mach of herself, believing 
that character should reveal itself by actions 
mostly, and conscious that it will too, whether 
it be a perfect or faultyone. Yet there was such 
an urgency in that voice that had asked it now, 
that she at length conquered the scruples of 
modesty. 

“T am afraid I shall remind you of ‘great I,’ 
if I undertake,” said she, with a blush, “yet I 
can hardly give you my experience, without sub- 
jecting myself to the charge of egotism. Yet, 
as we are alone, and as’ youseem to think I 
have avoided some of the besetting evils of this 
life, why I will reveal to you what you call my 
secret. 

“My mother early instilled into my mind and 
heart, by precept and example, a few rules of 
action that I have sedulously endeavored to fol- 
low, and which, I believe, almost more than any- 
thing else, have contributed to my domestic 
peace and happiness. 

“One of them, is to always have a time for 
every ordinary duty, to have that time at such 
a day orsuch an hour of the day, as‘is best 
adapted to its perfect fulfilment, and always 
extraordinary cases only excepted, to perform 
the duty at that time. For instance, my gen- 
eral sweeping-day is on Friday, because to my 
mind it is the most suitable one of the week. 
And the best portion of the day to do it in is 
very early in the morning, for then I can throw 
open my doors and windows to the freshest, 
purest breezes we get at all; and I am not dis- 
turbed by the din of travel, nor annoyed by the 
dust, and then by postponing my bath and break- 
fast toilet, merely throwing on a wrapper and 
cap to sweep in, till the house.is clean, why I 
am tidy for the rest of the day. Whereas, if I 
wait till after breakfast, I must sperid time ito: 
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take another bath, and make another change of 
dress. Now, I confess, it is hard sometimes to 
keep to this rule. When my sleep has been 
broken by the restlessnéss of my babe, or when 
something has kept me up later than usual the 
previous ¢vening, I feel strongly inclined to lie 
in bed and Jet the sweeping hour go by. But 
the direful consequences always stare me in the 
face so ruefully, that sleepy and weary though I 
may be, I struggle out of the bed—for it is verily 
& struggle, and tying down my hair, and but- 
toning on my wrapper, and drawing on my 
gloves, as my old aunt used to say, I‘ make busi- 
ness. fly.’ And I assure you I always find my- 
self enough ,happier to, compensate me for my 
efforts, hard though they seemed. 

“And then, for a second rule, I always have a 


-place for everything, and always put it in its 


place, and thus waste no time in looking after 
things. For example,|, perhaps you will laugh 
at it, but I always make it.a rule to put my 
thimble in my sewing box when I leave my 
work, no matter how great the hurry, and you 
can have no idea until you have tried it, how 
much time is thus saved. Why I have one 
friend, who says she lost so much by lookingup 
her thimble, that she has bought herself three, so 
that when one is mislaid, she needn’t wait to 
hunt it up. Yet this rule, which soon would 
become a habit, would have saved her time and 
money. 

“ The third and last rule necessary to specify 
is this ; to be.always busy, or perhaps I ought to 
say, employed, for with housekeepers generally, 
to be busy, is to be in @ worry over too much 

work.’”’ 

“ But you don’t rest, 
that you never get tired +” 

“By no means. I both rest and get tired, 
and many times each day. Bat rest does not 
always imply cessation from labor. Sometimes 
it does, I grant, and when, after any unusual fa- 
tigue, I\ find myself inclined to lie down and 
sleep, I always indulge the feeling. It is one of 
Nature’s promptings, whieh, te.insure health and 


joy, should be heeded. , And I do not feel that I 


ever lose any time that way, for the half or even 
hour’s sleep, so invigorates me, that I can work. 
with twice the ability afterward, that I could, if 
I had striven on with weary limbs and fretted. 
nerves. Bat many times, a change of employ- 
mentor occupation will rest one as much, nay 
more, than idleness. You know yourself, after 
a busy forenoon on your feet, that it rests you 
to sit, down in your rocker and busy yourself 
with your sewing. And sometimes, when [ 
have been handling heavy clothes, such as coats 
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and pantaloons for my boys, till my arms and 
fingers ache, I rest them by taking up some light 
garment for my babe or little girl. Or when my 
limbs ache, severely from some arduous duty, 
and yet I have no inclination to sleep, as is fre- 
quently the case after rocking & worrisome 
child to sleep, I lie down on my old fashioned 
lounge and rest myself in body by that course, 
while I soothe, and gladden and improve my 
mind by reading, always being ecarefal, though, 
to put by the book just so soon as I feel that I 
am enough recruited.” 

' “But suppose you get behindhand with your 
work from sickness, or company, or some other 
cause, what do you do then 

“TI never allow myself to get behindhand from 
the latter cause—visitors. I never allowthem 
to interrupt my domestic affairs. I never invite 
company except on those days of the week that 
have the lighter duties.’ And if casual visitors 
come along, they will not disturb or hinder you 
if the rules I have given “you are implicitly fol- 
lowed. You are always’ réady for chance com- 
pany. And with these rules, even sickness, 
unless long contifued, will not vary the domes- 
tie’ economy. But if'I do get behindhand, I 
make it up as quick as possible. I rise an hour 
earlier every morning, and deny myself the lux- 


performed.” 

“Excuse me, but I must ask one more ques- 
tion, What do you mean by odd times? ‘You 
said'you should work your collar at odd times.” 
‘ “Tecan answer you but by some examples. 
Yesterday afternoon I was going to cut and 
baste a dress for myself. But unexpectedly, a 
friend from the country came in to take tea 
with me. Now I did not want to litter the par- 
lor with my pieces, so I'went'to my basket dnd 
took out a pretty little sack for Harry and spent 
the time in sewing on that. I always keep 
something in my basket suitable for such odd 
times, and when I have nothing really neces- 
sary, I take up my embroidery. And then’ you 
know we wives are frequently obliged to wait till 
® considerable time has elapsed, for the appear- 
ance of our husbands at the table, and those 044 
moments, usually to women so itksome, are 
very precious to me. I always mean ‘to have 
the meals ready at the hour, but if Mr. Merton 
is not here then, and being head clerk, scarcely 
a day passes but some meal must wait, instead 
of watching the clock or thumming on the win- 
dows, I read the newspapers and magazines.’ I 
assure you I never take any other time to read 
them, and yet I am never behindhand with 
them. And when’I havenone of them at hind, 


I catch up some popular story that I want tc 
read, and yet don’t want to give that time to, 
which I usually dévote to solid reading. The 
volume I lent you—Mrs. Nelson blushed; she 
had had it a week and read only the first chap- 
ter—I read in four days in, this way... And when 
I have no reading that)I am anxious to do, I 
spend the moments in writing. Most of my 
letters are penned while waiting for the tea-bell 
to ring. And hark, there itis now, A pleas- 
ant sound for your ears, too, I guess, after the 
homily Ihave just given you. ‘Please,’ and 
she rose gracefully, ‘let great I’ usher,‘ dear 
you,’ to the dining-room.” 

“ With pleasure—yet I wish the bell had not 
rung so early. I have not heard half enough.” 

“Have you never observed, my dear friend, 
that many sermons lose half their effectiveness, 
by undue length? “The benéiiction at such a 
time, is noted as a relief, not a blessing. ..Some 
other time I will preach the rest.” 

“T pray Heaven I may have resolution enough 
to practise what you have already taught. Sure 
I am, if so I do—my life, what is left of it, will 
be like yours, a perpetual sermon, and my daily 
benediction be like yours also, the blessings of 
my children and the praises of my husband.” 


EXECUTION OF A GREEK PIRATE. 

A Constantinople correspondent of a London 
paper states that a Greek pirate was lately, hang- 
ed in the fish-marketof Galata. Seven of these 
miscreants were captufed some months since. 
‘Whether they formed part of.a band which had 
a short time since massacred the-cre 
ealled the Harriet, is not. known, but.they at- 
tacked one of the boats,of the, Chaptal, French 
steamer, were captured, and taken to Const&nti- 
nople. The French authorities insisted on jus- 
tice being done, and the pirates were sent to the 
bagnio, and after the usual delays their trial was 
fixed; but in this prison the mortality is great, 
and before they were brought up to receive their 
doom, five out of the séven had died. Of the 
remaining two, one was hanged, and the other 
senten to the galleys for, life. execution 
seldom takes place in Constantinople, but it is 
conducted after the old form, with very little 
ceremony. Three ‘or four ‘cavasses” take the 
culprit, and march him to, spot pPpointed 
they then Jook about for a strong hook or peg in 
some wall or projecting shop front, and when 
they have found it, they quietly pull the offender 
up until his feet are some eight or ten inches 
fromthe ground. They then leave him, retire 
to a short distance, and begin to talk and smoke, 
When the man is dead, they take him down, 
put him on astretcher, and carry hiw off. ‘This 
is the way in which Greek fanariotes,, Arme- 
nian bankers, and even highed-placed pashas 
suffered in days past ; but.death is now reseryed 
for the. vilest offenders, and the punishment 
would not have been carried out in this instance, 
had it not been for the. 
eign authority. 
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GOOD BARGAIN. 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


BX CLARENCE MELYIN. 


_ Tenly count the hours that shine, 
* For night is nought to me: 
“Why should the heart seek wildly for 
The joys it cannot see? 
°Tis vain to yearn for unknown bliss, 
And sigh the soul away, 
When God has plaved us in a world 
That has both night and day. 


I only count the hours that shine, 

The others, let them go; 
‘We should net mourn o’er fancied ills, 

We know they art not so; 

While darkness only follows light, 
We never should complain ; 

The darkest hour precedes the morn— 
The day will come again. 


I only count the hours that shine— 
Let sorrow’s clouds depart; 
The memories of a happy past 
Shed sunlight o’er the heart ; 
Then let the present with its joy, 
Usurp the throne ofcare, . 
And happiness without alloy, 
Will come for all to share. 


T only count the hours that shine, 
light as well as shade; 

I scorn philosophy, that says 
That “ all that’s bright must fade.” 

Enough to know that God has given 
A world where sunbeams glow, 

And soon the unknown joys of heaven 
‘The earth-bound soul shall know. 


I only count the hours that shine, 
The rest are nought to me; 
Why should the sadly on, 
In paths it cannot see ? 
And where's the wisdom to complain, 
Since sorrow dies away, 
For soon shall dawn the golden light 
Of an eternal day! 


> 


THE GOOD BARGAIN. ~ 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 


Oxcer (before Christian charities, temperance 
societies, and popular governments were com- 
mon) @ countryman drove his cow to market, 
and sold her for seven dollars. On his way 
home he was obliged to pass a pond-hole, in 
which; ‘while yet a good distance off, he ‘heard 
the frogs erying, “ Ake, ake, ake, ake !”” 

' “Ay?” said he to himself, “sing it out to the 
cat-field ; it is seven dollars I have exchanged, 
hot eight.” 

came to the water, he called out to 
them, “Dumb brates that you are, don’t you 
‘know better? It is seven, not eight.” 


Dut: tha in: tale. “Ake, she, 
ake, ake!” 

count them to you.” So he took the money 
out of his pocket, and counted off the seven dol- 
lars, five and twenty four-pennies to every one. 

But the frogs cared nothing for his reckoning, 
and continued to cry, ‘Ake, ake, ake, ake!’ 

_ “Well,” exclaimed the /countryman, fairly 
vexed, “if yon think you know better than I, 
just count them yourselves,” and he threw the 
money into the water. He remained standing 
there, expecting to wait till they were ready to 
bring him back his own; but the frogs perse- 
vered in their intent, calling out, “Ake, ake, 
ake, ake!” without interruption, and did not 
throw the money back. He continued to wait 
for a good while, till night came on, and he was 
obliged to go home. Then he turned to abusing 
the frogs, and called out to them: 

“You water-puddiers! you numskulls! you 
wooden-heads ! you baye got a great mouth, and 
can seream till you split. one’s ears; but you 
cannot count seven dollars—do you think I 
will wait here till you are ready ?” 

So he went along ; but the frogs kept on cry- 
ing, ‘Ake, ako, ake, ake!” behind him, until he 
reached his home, in a very fretful mood. 

After a while, he had another cow, which he 
slaughtered, and reckoned that, if he sold the 
meat well, he should make as much as both 
cows were worth, and have the hide remaining. 

Now when he went to the village with’ the 
meat, there were a great many dogs collected 
about the gate, with a largé greyhound at their 
head. This latter sprang up towards the meat 
and barked, “ Wow, wow, wow.” Before he 
had fairly ceased, the countryman said to him: 

“Yes, I understand; you say ‘wow, wow,’ 
because you want a piece of the meat; but I 
should look well if I were to give it to you.” 

The dog answered nothing but ““ Wow, wow!” 

“ Will you not eat any of it, and be responsi- 
ble for your comrades, also ?” 

“Wow wow,” said the dog. 

“Welly if you.adhere to; that, I will let you 
have it; I know you, and know whose servant 
you are. But I will tell you this—I must have 
she money. within three flays—-yon can jest bring 
it to me.” 

With that he delivered the meat, and turned 
about again. The dogs received it, and barked 
loudly. The countryman, still hearing them 
when he had gone a considerable distance, said 
to himself, ‘‘ Listen! they are all crying wow, 
wow, but the big one must answer to me.” 

When the third day came, the country- 
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man thought, “ This evening you'will have the 
money in your pocket,” yet no one came to settle 
with him. 

“There isno more depending upon anybody,” 
said he; and finally he lost all patience, so that 
he went to the butcher in: the village, and de- 
manded his money. The butcher thought it 
was a joke, at first, but the countryman said: 

“ Jesting aside, I will have my pay: Did not 
your great dog bring home the whole carcase of 
the slaughtered cow, three days ago ?”’ 

At that the butcher flew into a passion, seized 

a broomstick, and chased him away. 

“Wait,” said the countryman; “there ‘is 
justice in the world yet,” and he went to the 
royal palace and requested @ hearing. 

He was conducted before the king, who sat 
there with his daughter, and asked what misfor- 
tune had befallen him. 

“0,” said he, “ the frogs and the dogs have 
taken my property away, and the butcher has 


paid me for it with blows.” And then he re- 


lated circumstantially how it had happened. 

Upon this, the king’s daughter burst into a 
loud langh, and the king said: 

“T cannot give you satisfaction in the case, 
but, instead of that, you shall have my daughter 
for your wife ; never in her life did she laugh as 
just now at you, and I promised to give her to 
the one who made her laugh. You may thank 
God for your luck.” 

“0,” replied the countryman, “I cannot take 
her, by any means,—I have at home, now, only 
one single wife, and when I come into the house 
it seems as though there was one in every 
corner.” 

At this the king was angry, and said : 

“If you are such a clown, you must have 
another sort of compensation. You may retire 
for the present, but after three days, come again, 
_and five hundred shall be paid to:you in full.” 

When the countryman came out before the 
door, the sentry said to him, “You have made 
thie king’s deughter laugh, therefore you will get 
something right.” 

“Yes, I believe that,” answered the 
tnan ; “five hundred are to be paid to me.” 

“ Look here,” said the soldier, “ give me some. 
of it. What wil you contrive to do with so 
much money 

“Well,” said the countryman, “since it is, 
you, you shall have two hundred. Announce 
yourself to the king three days hence, and let it 
be paid to you.” 

‘A Hebrew, who had been standing near and 
overheard this conversation, called the country- 
man, and held him by the coat, saying : 


7 


_“God’s wonder, but. you are a lucky child! 
I will exchange it;for you. I will turn it into 
small coin for you. ‘What would you do with 
the hard dollars » 

“Jew,” said the countryman, “you can still 
have three hundred; give me the amount in 
small money, and in three days it will be paid to 
you by the king.’ 

The Hebrew, delighted by the prospect of a 
little gain, soon brought thé amount in base 
that are 

Aer the lapse of the three days, the country 
man appeared) before: the king.» 

have his five hundred.” 

40,” the thay: do not be- 
long to me now; I have given two hundred to 
the sentinel, and three hundred the Hebrew has 
exchanged for me. By just right there is noth- 
ing atalldue me.” | 

Meanwhile, the Hebrew and the soldier came 
in to desire their own, which they had won from 
the countryman, and they received the lashes, 
well measured ont to them. The soldier endar- 
ed it very patiently, having already learned how 
it relished ; but the Hebrew screamed out pite- 
ously, in his misery, “Are these the‘dollars?”". 

The king was pleased to laugh at the coun 
tryman, and when all anger was passed, he said: 

“ Since you have lost your recompense before 
, you received it, I will make you amends. Go 
into my treasury and take as much gold as you 
choose.”’; 

‘The countryman did not ‘let it be saig the 
second time, but stuffed into his wide pockets 
all they would contain. Afterwards he went 
into the public house and counted over his 
money. The Hebrew secretly slipped up behind 
him, and heard him mutter to himself, “The 
rogue of # king has led me behind the light, 
after all. If he had only given me the money 
himself, I should have known how much T had. 
How can I know now whether what I have 
pocketed in: this way is correct?” 

“God preserve those who" speak 
fully of the king,” said the Hebrew to himself; 
“I will go and inform of him. I shall by that 
means obtain a reward, and he will be punished.” 

When the king heard of the countryman’s 
talk, he was displeaséi,; and commanded the 
and ing offer. 

The Hebrew hastened, and te the coun- 
tryman : “You must come béfore the lord king 
directly, just as you are.” 

“T know better what is, suitable/” answered 
‘the countryman. ‘must’ first get mea new 
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coat made. Think you aman who has so mach 
money in his pocket AO 
old ragged coat?) 

The Hebrew, finding the 
to be brought without another coat, and feating, 
if the king lost his anger, he should lose his re- 
ward and the countryman his punishment, said : 

“TJ will lend you a beautiful coat for the short 
What will not 
men do for love ?”” 

The being put 
on the Hebrew’s coat and went along with him. 

The king held the countryman to account con- 
formed of... 

“0,” said the countryman, “ what a Jew says 
is always false;'never a word of truth issucs 
from their lips.’ The churl there is wealthy, and 
asserts that I have got on his coat.” 

“What if I do,/’shrieked the Hebrew, “is 
the coat not mine? Did I not loam it to you, 
the lord king t” 

When the king heard this, he said: . 

“The Hebrew has certainly betrayed one or 
the other,—either me or the countryman ;” and 
he ordered'bim to pay something further in hard 
dollars. But the countryman went home with 


saying: 
“-This*time I made a sure hit.” 


» 


‘THE MUSES. 


The Muses are described in Mythology,as 
daughters of Jupiter and Maemosyne. They were 
believed to over music, and all the 
liberal arts and al- 
and 

liope over epic poetry 
nce, represcated as holding a close- 
parchment, and sometimes a trumpet. 

Clio was the goddess of history, and is repre- 


ane agape the inventress and goddess of 


"Erato tender, ent amorous 
poetry. She is represented as crowned with 
roses and myrtle, holding a lyre in her hand. 

Terpsichore was the oe ee of dancing, and 
is represented crowned with laurel, and holding 
musical instrament. 

~ Urania, the mase of my, is represented 
as holding a globe and@ rod, with which she 


out wale She 

halia patrokess of comedy. was 

called “ The niing One,” with fair flowing 

hair, and generally holds a comic mask. 

Polymnia, the ninth muse, presided over 

ing and rhetoric. She was represented veil 

holding a sceptre in her left*hand, and 
her right raised; as if ready to harungue. 


coms da from the 
city, took home with ith him five of the finest peach- 
es one could possibly desire to see, and as 
children had never beheld the frait before, they 
rejoiced over them  Peartenge , calling them the 
fine es with the beaks, and soft plum 
like skins. The father ivided them among his 
four children, and retained one for their mother. 
In the evening, ere the children retired to their 
chamber, their father questioned them by asking: 
“ How did you like the rosy apples?” 

“Very much indeed, dear father,” said the 
eldest boy; “itis a beautifal fruit, so acid, and 
ag nics ha soft to the taste; I have care- 

lly preserved the stone to cultivate a tree.” 

Right and bravely done,” said the father ; 
“that speaks well for regarding the future with 
care, and is becoming in a young husbandman.” 

“T have eaten mine and thrown the stone 
per y,” said the youngest, “beside which, moth- 

Sot te half of hers. 0, it tasted so sweet 
pa so melting in my mouth,’ 

** Indeed,” answered the father, “thou hast 
not been prudent. However, it was very natural 
and displays wisdom enough for your years.” 

“Thaye picked up the stone,” said the sec- 
ond son which my little brother threw away, 
cracked it and eaten the kernel, it was sweet to 
taste, but my peach I have sold for so much 
money, that when I go to the ee buy 
twelve of them.” 


The nt shook his head repro nly, $8 
my boy, of ence 
well, but ‘ey yours is un- 
e unnatural. Heaven guard thee, 


child, from the fate of a miser. And you, 
Famand’ ’” asked the father, turning to his 
third son, who frankly and openly replied : 

“T have given my peach to the son of our 
neighbor, the sick George, who has had the fever. 
He would not take it, so I left it on his bed, and 
have just come away. 5 

“Now,” said the father, “who has done the 
best with his 

“ Brother und!” the three exclaimed. 

Edmund was still and silent, and the mother 
kissed him with tears of joy in her eyes.— Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


‘BLIND PEOPLE. 

the organist, and many blind 
cians, have been the best musicians of their, 
time; and a schoolmistress in England could 
discover that two boys were playing in a distant 
of the room instead of ying, al 

a person using his eyés could not a 
slightest Bomar Professor Sanderson, whi 
blind, could, in a tell 
persons were in a mixed company, and o 
sex. A blind French lady could ace in figure’ 
dances, sew, and thread her own «needie, aie 
blind man- im Derbyshire, E has actually 
been a and roads, his ear 
guiding h im to the distance as accurately as the’ 
eye of others ; and the late Justice Fielding, who 
was blind, on walking into a room for the first, 
time, after speaking a few words, said, “ This 
room is about twenty-two feet long, eighteen 
wide, and twelve high,” all of which was re 
ed to him with accuracy through the ear, = 


BY ALEXANDER KNIGHT. 


Laid it ot a maiden’s shrine, 
in a aportive hour, 


Bhe, the angel, young and fair, 
Knowing nefther grief nor care, 
Took the gift without a thought— 
Kindly—did not spurn 
Aud when I my treasure sought, 
It would not return. 


But with Justive stikl in view, 
Cupid, ever fond and true, 
Sorrowful te see me pining, 
the maiden’s heart; 
And its tendrils round me twining, 
Struck me with ‘his dart. 


Anguish now was turned to joy, 
And I blessed the merry boy, 
Who could thus unite our spirits twain— 
And the heaven above, 
Or the earth beneath, nevercan or will contain, 
Deeper, sweeter love. 


BY ELLEN BUSTACE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Te th ust be 
an 


the warder’s wad, 
from love and thee, Mary. 
couch may be my y plaid, 
‘My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid! 
It will not waken me, Mary! 
I may not, dare not fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brew, 
1 dare not think upon thy vow, 
And all it promised me, Mary. 
No fond must Norman know ; 
When bursts Clan-Alpine on the fue, 
His heart must be like bended —_ 
His foot like arrow free, Mary 
Lady of the Lake. 


Ar the window ef one of the most stately 
mansions of Nashville, sat a young girl so mo- 
tionléssemd deeply absorbed ia her own rever- 
ies, that we might have imagined her only a 


- beautiful creation of the artist’s famey, as the 


meon’s rays, falling through the casement, en- 
shronded teréa a misty veil of light, half con- 
cealing her rare loveliness. 

Beneath that window, the scene ley sparkling 
in wintry magnificence! Earth, in her snowy 
robe, the trees laden with their dazzling freight, 
each branch and glistening, as if strang 
with diamonds—ell brilliant beauty failed 


to attract from Mary Beaufort a single glance of 
admiration. 

» Her own life’s drama had commenced ; and 
the first grief her young heart had ever known, 
now weighed heavily upon her spirit. An only 
child, with every wish and fancy gratified—for 
Col. Beanfort had lest his wife while Mary was 
an infant, and on his daughter lavished all his 
tenderness and affection. She had aiways lived 
at home, surrounded by a perfect atmosphere of 
love ; abroad, courted and caressed by a host of 
friends and admirers. 

For wko could fail to admire those features, 
cast in classic mould? The fair, open forehead, 
from which fell the rich waves of her chestnut 
hair; the exquisite mouth, and those deep blue 
eyes, with their leng fringe of lashes, betraying 
each varied emotion of her pare and refined 
natare. Her form of perfect symmetry was ren- 
dered even more beautiful by the exquisite 
grace that pervaded each motion, and added a 
charm to her every tone, glance and gesture. 

A manly step on the crisped snow at last ar- 
rested Mary’s attention, and looking eagerly 
down the avenue, she saw the well-known form 
of one she dearly loved approaching, and re- 
membered that the “ trysting hour” had arrived, 
when they were to meet, to say farewell for 
many a long day—perhaps forever, 

Hastening quickly to the hall below, Mary 
stood with sparkling glance and radiant smiles, 
.to await her lover’s coming ; and soon, locked in 
a warm embrace, they forgot all the world be- 
side, the perils and dangers which menaced 
their pure love, and even the remembrance ghat 
this interview might be their last on earth. 

Philip Irving, brave and loyal in his coun- 
try’s cause, when the call came that once more 
must that beloved country resist British aggres- 
sion, hesitated not to take up arms in her de- 
fence, to leave all he held dear, and join a regi- 
ment of volunteers, led by Gen. Carroll, who 
had just been ordered to repair to New Orleans, 
to assist in the defence of that important post, 
then menaced by the British army ander com- 
mand of General Packenham. On the follow- 
ing day were the volunteers to march for their 
destined station. 


the scenes of danger that awaited her lover; 
“be brave apd courageous, dike a true soldier’s 
bride, for you know,” continued he, smiling, as 
he sought to dispel.her sad fears, 


‘ CUPID'S FROLIC. 
Happy Cupid, fall of joy, 
Seeking ever to decoy, 
. Stole this youthful heart of mine— 
Laughing at his power, 
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“©, Philip!” murmured the young girl, 
“ chide me not! I will be brave, butthink of 
ali the long and lonely hours that must follow 
this night; and my father, so changed and 
gloomy, too, at times, although he once gave his 
sanction to our love, and seemed happy at the 
thought of our union, yet now he never speaks 
of you; and yet I do not despair, for he does 
not forbid our meeting.” 

“‘ Let us gather courage from that hope, dear 
Mary,” answered Philip, “and when I return 
from the field of battle, with the laurels which 
every soldier has a right to win and wear, per- 
haps your father’s strange aversion toward me 
may be overcome, and our union sanctioned by 
his blessing and approval.” 

“It is not aversion that he cherishes toward 
you,” replied Mary. “Did he act from the 
feelings of his own heart, all would be well; 
but too surely do I know that the influence of 
another is exerted against us. Stephen Champ- 
ney is the enemy we most dread. He continu- 
ally seeks my father’s presence, and has acquir- 
ed, I know not how, great power over him. 
After these interviews, my poor father seems al- 
most broken-hearted, and gazes on me strangely 
and appealingly, as if I were his only hope. I 
shudder when I look into the mysterious future ; 
and Champney—” 

“Name him not—he is a villain!” cried the 
young man, impetuously, “ and capable, I doubt 
not, of crimes of the darkest dye. Shun him, 
Mary! Avoid him in my absence as you would 
a lurking fiend! for he will bend every energy 
of his iron will to subdue your distrust, and rob 
me of the treasure I prize so ardently.” 

“Doubt me not, Philip,” she observed ; “ his 
arts and sophistries can never change the in- 
stinetive abhorrence I feel toward him. It is 
only the prayers and tears of my poor old father 
that I dread to encounter, but even these must 
be resisted while you live to love and claim me. 
And now farewell, dear Philip ; let us not embit- 
ter the last moments of parting with the thought 
of that bad man, bat place our trust in God, 
who watches over the innocent, and whom I will 
petition for your precious safety during the hours 
of trial and danger.” 

“T leave you, my Mary, in his holy keeping,” 
answered her lover, “but your image, which I 
always wear suspended over my heart, shall nev- 
er leave its resting-place while that heart pulsates 
with life. If I die far away, some faithful com- 
rade shall bear it to you, and you will know that 
my dying kiss of love was impressed on your 
picture, and your name the last word that hov- 
ered on my lips.” 


They parted, after again interchanging vows 
of eternal fidelity, and strong in the hope of a 
happier future; but not unseen was that tender 
adieu, or unsuspected the subject of their late 
discourse. 

Lurking around the house, suspicious of this 
parting interview, Stephen Champney had seen 
the young officer enter, and had watched through 
the light draperies that shaded the windows, the 
animated gestures which betrayed how interest- 
ing was their conversation. In the deep indig- 
nation that Philip expressed, plainly did he read 
the hatred and just abhorrence which his rival 
bore towards himself; and a stern vew was 
breathed to be revenged!—to separate Philip 
forever from that fond, confiding girl, and win 
to himself the jewel he so highly coveted. 

As he gazed upon Mary, lovely and charming 
in her youth and innocence, her face lit up with 
Hope’s radiant smiles as she pictured to herself 
a blissful meeting in the future, a light, as from 
a demon’s soul, sparkled in his baleful glance, 
and a scheme, dark and vile as’ his own black 
heart, flashed through his mind. ‘ 

Planging into the darkness from which he had 
emerged, he disappeared to meditate upon the 
execution of a plan, which, if successful, would 
carry misery and desolation to the hearts of the 
young lovers, while on the ruins of their peace 
should rise the fabric of his guilty happiness. 

Before leaving for New Orleans, Philip Irving 
learned that Champney had volunteered to join 
the same regiment, and gladly heard the tidings 
which would ensure Mary’s separation from her 
persecutor, 

How little did the young officer suspect that 
this act, on the part of the enemy, was the first 
link in the chain of infamy that Champney was 
forging, and that already in his own heart did 
the villain see the fulfilment of events that was 
fated to dash the eup of happiness from his own 
lips, and blight forever the peace of his affianced 
bride ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Take thy banver'—and.if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee. 


It was the night before the eighth of January, 
that glorious day on which was won so complete 
a victory, that by it was secured, for a second 
time, the independence of America, which has 
since remained pure and inviolate. 

The British commander, Gen. Packenham, as 
midnight drew near, still sat at his table, busily 
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writing and arranging his plans for the next 
day’s action, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of one of his guards, who announced 
that a man without urgently demanded an inter- 
view with the leader, to whom he had most im- 
portant tidings to communicate. 

“ Admit him,” replied the general. “Let us 
see who at this late hour presumes to intrude on 
our privacy. His information must be valuable 
indeed, to prove sufficient excuse for such au- 
dacity,” and raising his head, he saw standing 
in the obscurity of the tent, a tall, dark figure, 
evidently dressed for concealment. 

“ Approach!”. said Packenham, in a com- 
manding tone, “and explain the motives of this 
unealled-for intrusion.” 

Slowly the person addressed left the gloom in 
which he was enshrouded, and approaching the ta- 
ble, threw off his disguise, when the rays of the 
lamp shone full upon the form and features of 
Stephen Champney ! 

“I have come,” said he, “from the American 
camp, and bring you tidings by which, ere to- 
morrow’s sun is set, your army shall be victori- 
ous, and the small force arrayed against you 
shall strew the battle-field, or fly ignominiously, 
and leaving you conqueror almost without a 

“I do not fear that it will be otherwise, even 
without your valuable assistance,” replied the 
commander, while a disdainful smile played 
around his lips, as he mentally compared his 
own well disciplined troops with that of the 
enemy, numbering hardly one-third as many. 
* But I listen,” continued he ; “ give me quickly 
the information that you judge to beso impor- 
tant, for I mast sleep a few moments ere we 
commence the chastisement of those insolent 
rebels. My only hesitation now is, as to what 
point we shall first attack the foe, so that our 
victory may be as rapid as it will be sure.” 

“ Of that I have come to speak,” replied 
Champney. “Gen. Carroll’s regimen: is to oc- 
cupy the centre of the line of defence; his vol- 
unteers are inexperienced, and led by young 
and rash officers. Make this division sustain 
the heaviest part of the battle, and you may be 
sure they will yield at the first onset. Com- 
mand your men to single out the officers for 
their first discharge ; and the ranks seeing their 
leaders fall, will fly in consternation, leaving the 
remaining American troops to bear their igno- 
minious defeat.” 

“This is indeed valuable information,” said 
Gen. Packenham ; “and I owe you many thanks 
for thus deciding my plan of attack ; but some- 
thing more solid than words must be your re- 


ward. ‘Booty and Beadty’ is the watchword 
of our camp. Of the first, choose your own for- 
tune ; as to the latter—” 

“ Speak not of recompense to me !”’ interrupt- 
ed Champney. “ Revenge is my reward! Let 
me but see the leaders of Carroll’s force laid 
low in the dust, and I grasp a happiness the 
gods might envy! Destroy and triumph cver a 
detested rival, and win a peerless bride, whose 
beauty and fascinations have enthralled my 
whole soul, and made me—what I am!” he 
bitterly ended. 

“ Be it as you please,” answered the comman- 
der; “ but you will remain in our camp for pro- 
tection till we have won the day—will ye not?” 

“No, I return as I came,” said his compan- 
ion; “and to-morrow’s sun will find me arrayed 
against you, and leading on a portion of the very 
division I have doomed to defeat. But I shall 
not share in their fate ; while all around me fall 
before your murderous volleys, destiny will pro- 
tect me—it may be for a worse fate !’”” 

“ Doubtless; the devil ever watches over his 
own,” muttered the general, and coldly return- 
ing his adieu, as Champney bowed and left the 
tent, he gazed after the receding form of the 
traitor, ashe stealthily retraced his steps, his 
whole soul filled with scorn and contempt to- 
ward the vile instrument he had not serupled to 
use, and who had so basely sacrificed his coun- 
try, and his own honor, to selfish and most un- 
holy purposes. 

The light of a Sabbath morning had just be- 
gan to tinge the east, and dispel the fog that 
hung over the American encampment, when 
Gen. Jackson, that hero of indomitable courage, 
with a will stern and unyielding as Fate itself, 
might be seen riding from post to post, prepar- 
ing his men for the coming onset, and nerving 
their souls with the same inflexible resolve to 
conquer or die, which filled his men. 

Before the sun had been an hour above the 
horizon, an explosion of cannon shook the city 
of New Orleans, and told that the battle had 
commenced. Swiftly and steadily across the 
plain swept on the British forces, in two dense 
columns, one directly towards Gen. Carroll’s 
division, while the other assailed the right of the 
entrenchment. 

It was not until the enemy reached the Levee, 
where it was contracted to about four hundred 
feet in width, that the American army answered 
their fire ; then as the column, sixty or seventy 
deep, crowded over the avenue, every cannon 
was brought to bear on them, and a murderous 
discharge was opened. But as fast as the tanks 
were thinned did fresh men take their places, 
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and the Americans gazed with astonishment on 


. the moving masses, advancing slowly and sure- 


ly, under a cannonade which mowed down hun- 
dreds at each discharge, but checked not the 
rapid onset as it steadily advanced toward the 
breastworks. 

As they approached the ditches, the air was 
filled with rockets and bombshells, which fell 
over into the American works, while with loud 
cheers the enemy advanced to theassault. Then 
from the hero of the day came the word of com- 
mand, “Fire!” and the whole line of the in- 
trenchments was in a blaze! Sinking before 
this well-aimed volley, the front ranks fell, but 
still the British forces marched bravely on, only 
to be cut down again by the storm of fire that 
poured incessantly upon them. 

Fiercest was the contest where Carroll’s men 
were stationed—for Packenham himself led on 
the troops at this point, but firm and unsbrink- 
ing stood the volunteers. Constantly firing, it 
was a flash and a peal along the whole line! 
With unerring aim did each soldier prove him- 
self a perfect marksman, and no troops in the 
world could long withstand a fire so destractive. 

Soon the British ranks wavered ; and Packen- 
ham, striving vainly to revive their failing cour- 
age, rode along the ranks, shouting words of 
inspiring hope ; but they were doomed to be the 
last that he should ever utter on earth! In his 
reckless disregard of his own safety, he had ex- 
posed himself as a sure mark for the enemy’s 
fire, and with the language of command and de- 
fiance still issuing from his lips, he fell from his 
saddle, pierced by a hundred balls, and lay upon 
the earth a lifeless corpse. 

It needed only this fatal accident to consum- 
mate the terror and dismay that filled the hearts 
of the British soldiery, and firing a last volley 
at the entrenchments, thus pealing a fitting re- 
quiem over the remains of their dead command- 
er, they turned and fled, leaving the American 
army conquerors, and by this glorious and 
quickly-won victory, crowning the of New 
Orleans with never-fading laurels. 

An hour from that time the din of battle had 
ceased, and all was hushed and silent, save when 
the groan of some wounded soldier broke the 
stillness—for in the excitement and confusion 
consequent upon this brilliant success, those in- 
jured by the enemy’s fire, though fewin number, 
still lay upon the ground where they had fallen. 

Bat one faithful comrade seemed not to have 
forgotten the unfortunate victims of the day, 
for wrapped in a cloak, which concealed the 
arms he still wore, Stephen CKampney might be 
seen gliding from one prostrate form to another, 


and scanning intently the features of cach. 
Baffled and disappointed in his search, he had 
tarned to leave the works, when the sound of a 
heavy sigh broke the stillness, and looking 
around, he beheld under the shadow of the in- 
trenchments the. prostrate form of his hated ri- 
val, Philip Irving, who was just awaking to 
consciousness. 

With one bound Champney was at his side ; 
and while his face gleamed with savage ferocity, 
he knelt before his victim, indulging the mur- 
derous hope that life had fled with that long- 
drawn sigh—bat even as the villain gazed, did 
Irving give signs of returning life, and, opening 
his eyes, his foe read in their expression of 


| hatred and defiance, that he had been seen and 


recognized. 

That look recalled all the guilty passions that 
had fired Champney’s soul. With remorseless 
fury he grasped the hilt of his dagger, and bend- 
ing over the wounded officer, as if to ascertain 
that life were indeed extinct, he plunged it into 
his breast! One faint low groan, one whispered 
word, and with the name of “ Mary,” in the ac- 
eent of love, true to the last, Philip Irving sank 
cold and lifeless at the feet of his destroyer ! 

Hastily tearing open the vest of his victim, 
and grasping the miniature that had never left 
that faithfal heart, Champney slowly retired 
from the field of battle, as if his search had 
been in vain, and disappeared from sight. 


CHAPTER III. 
Away! away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake: 
O, where is Lethe’s fabled stream? 
My foolish heart, be still, or break. 


Thou shun’st no question! ponder—is there none 

Thy heart must answer, though thine ear would shun? 

And deem’st thou me unknown, too”? Gaze again! 

At least thy memory was rot given in vain. 

0, never canst thou cancel haif her debt, 

Eternity forbids thee to furgete— Byron. 

Days and weeks had elapsed since the events 
of the last chapter-had transpired. The Ameri- 
can army was disbanded, and Carroll’s regiment 
had returned to Tennessee. All was gayety and 
rejoicing in the dwellings of Nashville, one fam- 
ily only participated not in the general exulta- 
tion that pervaded all classes. ‘ 

Col. Beaufort, more gloomy and morose than 
ever, received no company, his only guest being 
Stephen Champney, who had now become al- 
most a constant resident in his mansion. To 
Mary had he brought the harrowing intelligence 
of her lover’s death ; and when the poor girl, 
almost distracted in her grief, doubted his truth, 
and accused him of having fabricated the tid- 
ings that robbed life of every charm, he, slowly, 
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as if reluctant to deprive her of the last ray of 
hope, drew forth the miniature which Philip had 
vowed should never leave him till life was ex- 
tinct. At the sight of this sure and fatal proof 
of her lover’s sad destiny, Mary could bear no 
more. She sank senseless before Champney, 
and for many succeeding days and nights, her 
cries of delirium filled the halls that had echoed 
to her childhood’s happy laughter, and tortured 
her father’s soul, already bending under its own 
heavy burden of care and sorrow. 

At length time, and the energies of youth, 
conquered the disease, and healed, in a degree, 
the cruel wound that had been inflicted; and 
although her full powers of mind and reason 
were restored, yet her soul seemed ever absent 
from the old familiar scenes of home. Always 
before her vision was present that terrible batile- 
field, where Philip lay wounded and dying, with 
no fond hand to bathe the fevered brow, and no 
true, tender heart on which to repose when he 
breathed his last sigh. 

With most assiduous and delicate attentions 
did Champney surround the object of his adora- 
tion ; he seemed to live only in her presence, 
while Mary, already become but a beautiful 
shadow of her former radiant self, would urge 
him to recount, again and again, the events of 
that unfortunate day, until it became to that 
guilty man a trial almost beyond his strength to 
endure, 


Bat even thus, in answering the pleadings of | 


this poor, heart-brokes girl, did God commence 
his righteous retributions. Perceiving that her 
horror and dislike had been in a degree over- 
come—looking upon him, as she did, as a faith- 
ful messenger from her dying lover, and the 
soother of his last agony, he determined to en- 
dure this lingering suspense no longer. That 
night he was closeted with Col. Beaufort till 
long after midnight, and the next morning his 
daughter received a summons to attend him in 
his library. 

On entering the room, Mary found her father 
pacing the floor in utter agony of spirit. Her-* 
self and her own sorrows were forgotten ; all the 
warm feelings of her loving nature were aroused, 
and stepping hastily forward, she encircled him 
in her arms, and as her head rested on his bosom, 
she said: 

“Speak freely, dear father! Never will I 
leave this loved resting-place till you have un- 
burdened your soul, and told to me all the sor- 
rows that have afflicted you. Think of your 
own little Mary, that you have loved and cher- 
ished so many years, and now that she is a wo- 


_ man, and has loved and suffered so much, still 


is her heart warm as ever towards you, and can 
only know a glimpse of happiness again in see- 
ing you restored to serenity and peace.” 

“O, Mary, my dearest!” he answered, “how 
can I wound your young heart, already so tried 
by its own suffering, with the recital of my long- 
borne trials? It is you, alone, who can save 
your poor old father, and restore him to happi- 
ness; but the sacrifice shall never be made. 
Rather would I bear poverty, disgrace, and even 
death itself, than cause one pang in my gentle 
Mary’s heart!” 

She shuddered even while she listened ; then, 
trying to speak calmly, she said : 

“ But tell me all, dear father. Perhaps you 
exaggerate the difficulties, or dream not of what 
your child is capable of doing for those she 
loves.” 

“ Hear me, then, my dear one,” he replied. 
“ For the last five years Stephen Champney has 
been my adviser and assistant in all business 
transactions ; as one speculation failed, he would 
advise another to retrieve the losses of the form- 
er, advancing means freely for my use, and se- 
curing himself by mortgages on what was once 
my property. Maddened, and rendered desper- 
ate by many succetding losses, I at last risked 
all at one venture—and lost! And now, Mary, 
we are beggars! At this moment we are shel- 
tered urider Champney’s roof, and dependants 
on his bounty!” 

“ Bat was it not he, father, who urged you to 
ruin?” answered Mary ; “and will he not leave 
us our old family home to shelter your declining 

9° 

“No, my child,” answered the old man; “he 
claims all !—and we must go forth as wanderers, 
without a roof to shelter us, unless—” 

“You hesitate, father,” said she. “ Speak 
quickly, and tell me the alternative which may 
save your gray hairs from this crucl disgrace.” { 
~ “It is your hand he claims, my darling child !” 

cried her father, in tones of agony; “ but never 
shall such a sacrifice be completed! I am old, 
and shall soon pass away ; and we have friends 
who will gladly shelter you in your youth and 
beauty.” 

For one moment did Mary stand like a statue 
of marble, every drop of blood seemed to leave 
her face, and her heart almést ceased to pulsate. 
To marry Stephen Champney! He, whom 
Philip had warned her to shun! To be an un- 
loving wife; to vow duty and affection, where 
she felt only dislike and repugnance! Conld 
she do this, and live? 

She glanced at her father. His head was 
bowed upon his clasped hands, while his white 
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locks swept the table on which he leaned. She 
looked around upon that familiar room, filled 
with choice books and rare works of art, that 
had been his household gods for many long 
years ; and she remembered how, in childhood’s 
happy days, her little pattering footsteps found 
ever there a tender welcome. 

“God help me!” was the despairing cry that 
rose from her soul as she strove to conquer 
every thought of self, and her resolution was 
taken. 

Calmly and gently removing her father’s hands 
from before his grief-worn face, she looked at 
him steadfastly, while a tear dimmed the light 
of those deep, earnest eyes, as she said : 

“And did you doubt what my answer would 
be? Whenever Champney claims this hand, it 
is his, dear father, if by that—” She hesitated— 
her parent must never know the immolation she 
was completing. That love, and hope, and joy, 
had all died out of her young heart ; but gather- 
ing courage from the strength of her own soul, 
she continued: “If by this marriage you re- 
gain your freedom, and are absolved from all 
claims, I am promised to him from this moment. 
But, father, hesitate not through fear of ms. 
Let there be no delay. It cAnnot be too soon ; 
I must have no time to think !” 

And she laid her hand on her heart to still its 
wild throbbings, then. pressing one icy kiss on 
her parent’s lips, she glided from the room like 


a lost angel, on whom the gates of Paradise had. 


closed forever. 

Brilliantly shone the lights from every window 
of Col. Beaufort’s dwelling. The evening of 
the bridal had arrived, and a festive scene of 
dazzling brightness and beauty welcomed the 
assembling guests. Flowers rested in each 
niche, and garlanded the walls, filling the atmos- 
phere with their odorous perfumes, while music, 
faint and low, 

In the library, where Colonel Beaufort await- 
ed the appearance of Mary, to give her his bless- 
ing and last embrace before yielding her up for- 
ever, did Champney seek his presence. Splen- 
didly attired, as the custom of the times permit- 
ted, a glow of tridmph lighting up his dark 
_ beauty, he looked like Milton’s fallen angel. 


“In act most graceful and humane, 
A fairer person lost not beaven : he seemed 


For ity composed, and high exploit ; 


Secure in the accomplishment of all his vil- 
lanous schemes, his crime undetected, and the 
happiness for which he had bartered his honor 
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and salvation just within his grasp, he had 
sought his victim’s presence to fulfil his agree- 
ment; and, on the eve of his marriage, to de- 
stroy every claim that he held, and restore to the 
old man his former freedom and independence. 

An hour after, and the bride and bridegroom 
stood before the assembled crowd. Mary’s fra- 
gile but still beautiful form, arrayed in simple 
bridal robes, retained all the exquisite grace of 
former days, while the soft folds of her’veil con- 
cealing the anguish that spoke through her fea- 
tures, only revealed the strange gleam of thove 
magic eyes, and the hectic flush that mantled 
her cheek. 

Already had the ceremony commenced ; and 
the solemn words were soon to be spoken which 
would doom a young heart to eternal misery, 
when a dark and shrouded form was observed to 
glide in among the servants, who stood in the 
outer hall, and shading his features from obser- 
vation, gaze intently at the bridal party. 

At this moment was uttered the solemn words, 
“Tf any present know any just cause why these 
two should not be joined together, ye are now 
to declare it,’’ when the stranger, throwing off 
his disguise, rushed through the crowd that im- 
peded his path, and stood revealed in the full 
glare of light! 

The young bride, terrified and startled by this 
strange commotion, raised her eyes, so heavy 
with their pent-up tears, and glanced toward the 
intruder. One wild ery of terror, doubt and joy, 
broke from her trembling lips, and Mary lay 
senseless in the arms of Philip Irving ! 

The young officer, for it was indeed he, thus 
seemingly raised from the grave, bore his pre- 
cious burden to a couch, and kneeling by her 
side, breathed forth his emotions of gratitude to 
God for her salvation ; then turning to the spot 
where Champney had stood, to confront the trai- 
tor, and publicly proclaim his crimes, he sought 
in vain for the object of his just vengeance. 

In the confusion of the moment, Champney, 
comprehending at a glance that it was indeed 


his intended victim, thus restored to life and 


health, saw that only degradation and death 
awaited him ; and while all, forgetting him, were 
gathered round the united lovers, he stole silent- 
ly out of the dwelling, to wander forth, an out- 
cast and an alien from all human sympathies 
and ties. 

As Mary slowly returned to consciousness, 
and realized the happiness that Heaven had be- 
stowed, rendered doubly precious by its contrast 
with her past sorrows, Philip related to his as- 
tonished listeners the crime which Champney 
had attempted, and which he had supposed suc- 
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cessful. But the wound, although well directed, 
had failed to reach a vital part, although when 
found by those who came to succor the suffering 
and dying, he still lay apparently lifeless, where 
his enemy had left him. 

Removed to a hospital, he remained as one 
dead for several days, his consciousness only re- 
tarning to expend itsélf in incoherent ravings, 
which afforded no clue as to his identity. At 
last, when months had elapeed, his health and 
reason were sufficiently restored to allow him to 
seek his home, and learn the fate of his loved 


Exhausted and worn with his sufferings, he 
dreaded almost to inquire regarding her destiny ; 
but his worst fears received confirmation. The 
account of his own death had never been doubt- 
ed, and on the same evening of his retarn, was 
Mary to bestow her hand on the author of all 
his miseries ! 

Perceiving at once, the treachery and fraud 
by which her promise had been obtained, and 
never doubting for an instant the constancy of 
that heart that had only yielded to save a pa- 
rent’s honor, he hastened to the scene of sacri- 
fice, arriving happily in time to save her. 

That brilliant scene, so lately but a bitter 
mockery to the young girl’s heart, seemed now 
irradiated with joy, and hope, and happiness—- 
and with the light of love again beaming from 
her eyes, and speaking in every glance, she re- 
fased not the earnest solicitations of her lover, 
and their faith was pledged, and the holy vows 
spoken, which hallowed forever the union of 
their souls. 

Secure in their own wedded bliss, and realiz- 
ing that heaven on earth that ever follows a 
union of “ hearts, not hands,” the united lovers 
not only fergave the sins of the man who would 
have marred their happiness, but urged Colonel 
Beaufort also to forbear instigating any pursuit 
of Champney. 

For many years, no tidings concerning him 
reached his former home ; but although thus al- 
lowed to escape the lawful punishment of his 
crimes, who can doubt, that here on earth, God’s 
righteous retribution commenced? With “the 
worm that never dies”’ preying on his conscience, 
—with the conviction that his very name was 
held in utter detestation,—feeling that not one 
heart in all the world would ever throb, respon- 
sive to his own, he wandered from place to place, 
like Cain, with the brand ever burning on his 
brow, till a lonely, miserable death ended the 
career of the “ Traitor,” and proved that 
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| ex LORD_ PALMERSTON. 

The peculiarities of Lord Palmerston, the 
present Premier, of Great Britain, are agreeably 
described in the following passage from the New 
York Herald’s London dence : “ He has 
never evinced enthusiastic devotion for any par- 
ticular ‘ cause,’ yet every one, down to the hum- 
blest subordinate, has for him a regard amoant- 
ing to affection. His character seems a thing 
apart. He is gayety incorporate, frankness itself, 
and diligence personified. Give him a specific 
employment, and there is not a public servant 
who can execute it with a greater show of work 
done, and nicely done, and with admirable ease 
to the operator. Call him to account, and he 
will pour forth a convincing defence, so gay, 80 
witty, so pleasantly vindictive in its sarcasms, 
that, except the model footman in the comedy, 
no match for are light 

joyous as a schoolboy’s. engaging a. 
cook, to whom he paid a hundred unds a year, 
am individually concerned—spread with | 
all the good things you can think of, to please 
the of my guests, but provide me always 
with a ‘boiled leg of mutton and an apple pie.’’ | 
The tone of his mind is evidently healthy, and 
the English feel and delight in it. When asked 
some di ble political tions in one of | 
his elections at Tiverton, he handled his oppo- 
nent with all the expertness and good humor of 
a first-rate prize fighter, who finds on his hands 
an untutored Hercules: ‘ Where, then, will my 
friend have it?’ he said, as his ist lifted | 
up his voice in remonstrance. ‘If I hit high, he 
complains of his head; if I hit low, he says I am 
too near his stom has come into the ring, 


all,’ he says, ‘no amusement is 
that is not intellectaal.’” 


MRS. PARTINGTON. 

rs. Partington, ing in upon us suddenly, 
like a bom behell, of the 
steamer. She had Ike with her, who immedi-. 
ately seized upon a pair of scissors and began 
puncturing the top of the desk against which he 
was standing, at the same time kicking the table 
at which we were sitting. “Is there any news 
from the Chimera *” e told her that the news 


meant amenities) to 
rifles and dog’s delight. It is them awfal mili- 
tary engineers that does it—if they would have 
civil engineers there, now, in alittle time the 
ck Sea of war would become a Pacific ocean.” 
She drummed nervously on a book before her—. 
Loring’s One Hundred Boston Orators—herself 
more eloquent than them all—took a pinch of 
rappee out of Col. Rhoades’s box, and became 
oblivious, while Ike was turning his attention 
towards a new inkstand in an attempt to under- 
stand its principle from actual experiment, as his 
hands bore on each palm a map of the Black Sea. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| I must hit him somewhere if only for love.’ ‘Then 
again, his speech to a workman’s literary insti- 6 
“worth having 
of the emperor’s death was confirmed. “ Ah!” _ 
said she, with a sigh, “ war is indeed dreadful 
when it wont allow people to make their peace 
when they die. I declare it gives me the nashua 
in my stomach when I think that men should : 
forget the kindnesses and meannesses of life (she : 
i 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Proprietor. 


, END OF VOLUME L 

‘The present number of Battou’s 
Mowrmix Macazixe closes Volume L, and 
the next, being the July number, will commence 
Volume II., there being two volumes to the 
year, of six hundred pages each. This will 
form as large a volume as can be conveniently and 
safely bound up together, and we are prepared 
te bind such numbers as are brought in, neatly 
and uniformly, at a charge of thirty-seven cents 
each; the charge being in accordance with the 
cheapness of the Magazine. 

The unprecedented suceess of this remarkably 
cheap publication since its commencement, has 
surpassed all former experience, and has induced 
the proprietor to make liberal expenditures to 
render it as perfect in its character for pleasant 
and instructive reading, for intelligence, news 
and amusement, as carefal management aad un- 
tiring assiduity can accomplish ; making it liter- 
ally, what it pretends to be, the eheapest magazine 
in the world. 

O>> The present forms, therefore, an excellent 
time for the commencement of subscriptions. 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, will receive the Magazine one year. 

M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts. 
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Baruixe in tae East.—A Tarkish bath 
must be a great luxury, and it is. certainly a 
cheap one, You are ducked, seoured, soaked, 
boiled alive, champooed, made to feel like a 
condemned spirit and a beautiful angel, and treat- 
ed to a pipe and cup of coffee for the small sum 
of twenty-five cents. 

Matz.—A Philadelphia paper talks about 
the “style and merits of lager beer ;” we shall 
next have a diseourse on the “metaphysics of 
schnapps.” 


> 


Wao canis *—Among the letters advertised 


BERKSHIRE WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, 

The Berkshire County Eagle gives some in- 
teresting statistics relative to the woolen manu- 
facturing business in Berkshire county, Mass. 
This county produces annually a greater amount 
of woolen cloth than any other county in the 
Union, with the exception of Middlesex, in this 
State, which contains fhe Bay State Mills as 
Lawrence. The first broadcloth mill operated 
in Berkshire was that which is now owned by L. 
Pomeroy’s Sons. lt, was built in 1812, and be- 
ing furnished with one set of machines, and five 
or six hand looms, was able to turn out twelve 
thousand pounds of wool ina year. The weav- 
ing, spinning and finishing were all done by 
hand, and it was not’ until 1825 that the first 
broadcloth was introduced. There are now in 
fall operation in the county ninety-nine. sets of 
cards, and nine hundred and nineteen looms, 
which are managed by more than fifteen hundred 
operatives, and produce goods to the value of 
nearly three and a half million dollars. 


Tax Loxpow Times.—This world-renowned 
journal has lately been thundering against the 
privileges and the assomptions of the titled aris- 
tocracy of England. But its professions of de- 
mocracy are only lip-deep. Against the bill for 
repealing stamp duties on newspapers, eloquently 
advocated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
aristoeratic Times pretested with all its might, 
alternately threatening, wheedling, and implor- 
ing, te prevent the passage of this truly liberal 
measure. e 


Bow tne.—Bowling is an English game, and 
was common as early as the thirteenth century, 
espeeially among the higher ranks. Charles F. 
played at it, and it formed a daily occupation fer 
leisure hours with Charles IT. 


Sreance.—The Transcript says one young 
man in this vicinity shot himself because he 
could not get a wife, and another because ‘he 
could not obtain a divorce. 


» 


Lutnerans.—There is but a single Lutheran 


charch in New England—which is in Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. 


| 

‘ 
| 
| ‘ 
“Handsomest Young Lady in New Bedford.” 


FATA THE INDIANS. 

These genuine “native A’ ” are fast 
disappearing from the continent, of which little 
more than three centuries and a half ago they 
were the undisputed masters. Ifthe fierce Sioux 
and the Camanches yet gallop their horses on the 
western wilds, if they menace the frontier settle- 
ment, as their ancestry did the boundary lines 
of our forefathers, if now and then they make a 
foray into the white settlements and mark the 
‘path of their incursion by fire and blood, it is 
but the flashing mp of a blaze that must before * 
many years be extinguished in utter darkness. 
The star of empire that moves steadily onward 
in its irresistible westward mareh, sheds no light 
upon the pathway of the red man, or rather it is 
like the blaze of a prairie fire, usurping their 
land and driving them before it like chaff before 
the wind. The traditions of the Indians must 
tell them what fate is reserved for them. Vainly 
have their braves struggled against the irresisti- 
ble wave of civilization. Vainly of old did the 
haughty chieftain of Mount Hope rally the 
warriors of this race against the English settlers 
—vainly did Black Hawk rouse the West 
against their descendants—equally fruitless were 
the struggles of Osceola. The stecl, and gold, 
and lead, and firewater of the whites have done 
and are doing the sure work of extirpation. 

_ Every now and then we hear of the western 
tribes ceding thousands of acres to the white 
man—but nothing short of all will satisfy the 
cravings, and indeed the requirements, of the | 
white race. Here and there in the vast territory 
which civilization holds, are little settlements of 
so-called Indians—but how changed from the 
proud lords of the soil that of old roamed in un- 
fettered freedom through the wilderness—strik- 
ing the eagle from the clouds with their swift 
arrows, bringing down with unerring aim the 
flying buck in full career, or wreaking wild ven- 
geance on their foes. There is but the faintest 
resemblance between the broken down Indian 
who sells his baskets in the streets of an Atlantic 
city, or earns pennies of truant schoolboys by 
shooting at a mark, and his proud brother of the 
far West who treads the prairie with the step of 
a conqueror, and the bearing of a hero. Well 
might West exclaim on beholding for the first 
time the matchless Apollo Belvidere—“ How 

_ like a young Mohawk warrior!” 

There is little enough ofthe Apollo in the 
shambling specimens of copper-colored human- 
ity we now and then see in oyr streets. White 

; Cloud, the Iowa brave, looked like a demi-god 
—and the son of Black Hawk might have served 


ase sculptor’s model for Antinous, But before 


the close of the present century, perhaps the 
Indian raee will live only in tradition, or on the 
pages of history. Schoolcraft and Catlin and East- 
man have preserved the features of some of the 
leading chiefs, and the figures of these strange, 
wild men will in after years be the theme of our 
descendants’ marvel. The originals will become 
almost mythic personages. The relations of 
their deeds of daring, of their strange attributes, 
their hospitality, their stoicism, the wonderful 
fineness of their senses, will produce the same 
impression as the traits of the Homeric heroes. 
We are no admirers of a savage state—we ap- 
preciate all the advantages of ciyilization—we 
love to look upon a wide landscape, teeming 
with ecultared gardens and brightened with 
church spires and pleasant dwelling-places, but 
often, as we gaze on such a scene, there rises be- 
fore us the figure-of some Indian proprietor, 
dispossessed of his lands, and gazing sadly on 
his abandoned hunting-grounds and the dese- 
crated burial-places of his fathers. Dry and 
dusty law-books may tell us that the wild hunter 
has no right to lands he cannot occupy and till ; 
cold annalists may point to parchment deeds and 
tell of sales and transfers, but the heart, that 
often rebels against the reason, will sometimes 
prompt compassionate feelings for the exiled and 
landless race; and when we read of the evil 
deeds of civilized man, we cannot for the time 
realize his vast superiority over his untamed and 
tameless brother. 

Smarr Pracrice.— The Rev. Mr. Prime, 
while travelling in Italy, met a couple of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who declared they had “ @one” 
Vesuvius, Herculaneum, Pompeii and Naples in 
a single day ; and were off to do another city— 
perhaps Rome—in the same space of time. 


Rents.—Rents have fallen very sensibly in 
New York this year, but some localities are held 
at what we should call a pretty high figure. 
The eight stores in the basement of the Astor 
House, fronting on Broadway, rent for about 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 


Foreign Mercenarizs.—In 1776, the Brit- 
ish government hired thousands of Hessians to 
cut our throats, and now, in 1855, they are en- 
gaging the same gentlemen to perform the like 
operation for the Russians. 


Tue Use or Sorrow. — Sorrow quickens 
the intellectual powers if it wound the heart. 
Lather was wont to say, “if it were not for 
tribulation, I should not understand Scripture.” 
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TREE PLANTING. 

It is said that the first fruit trees cultivated 
in this country. were planted by Winthrop on 
Governor’s Island, in Boston harbor; and now 
the culture of trees is carried on in all parts of 
the country. There is no agricultural invest- 
ment that pays better than fruit trees or even 
forest trees. Yet on many large farms, and that, 
too, in the vicinity of great cities, there are few 
specimens of either. Orchards are not renewed 
often enough, nor a sufficiency of trees planted 
for ornament, shade or fuel. A great many 
persons, who rear orchards, have a traditional 
enmity to forest trees. The origin of this feel- 
ing is obvious enough. Next to the savages, 
forests were the grand obstacles in the way of 
settlement which the early colonists had to en- 
counter. A man’s industry and wealth were 
measured by the extent of his clearings. He 
went forth with his axe against the giants of the 
forest, as he went forth with his musket against 
the red men that dwelt therein—he bent all his 
energies towards their destruction. His descend- 
ants followed blindly in the path he marked out. 
But now the mission of destruction has been 
more than fulfilled; the work of restoration 
must begin. How many of our villages are ren- 
dered desolate and dreary by the absence of shade 
in the hot summer months. A few days’ labor 
of the inhabitants would, in a few years, render 
their streets cool and agreeable at noonday, and 
by due attention, verdant foliage might be kept 
up the year round, for our sylva abounds in ele- 
gant evergreens. How delightful would be the 
summer aspect of our harbor, if its islands were 
covered with wood as they were two centuries 
ago. Every man who owns a little plot of 
ground should plant at least one tree therein. 
The Tree Societies formed in many of our towns 
are working wonders. 

A wew Curzg.—A young lady up town was 
cured of palpitation of the heart the other even- 
ing by a young M. D. in the simplest and most 
natural way imaginable. He merely held one of 
her hands in his, put his arm around her waist, 
and whispered something in her left ear. 


Pious Grartirupe.—During the revolution- 
ary war, when the colonists were making head 
against the British, George III. ordered a day 
of public thanksgiving, to “thank God that it 
was no worse.” 


Mrax.—A London publisher has stolen Mrs. 
Southworth's “ Lost Heiress,” and changed the 
name. 


PAPER MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In giving a synopsis of this business in our 
country, and the details of its manufacture, the 
“ Year-Book of Facts for 1855,” gives the fol- 
lowing facts, which certainly show an extent of 
operations hardly conceived by most persons. 
It says, there are in the United States 750 paper 
mills in actual operation, having 3000 engines, 
and producing in the year 270,000,000 pounds of 
paper, which is worth, at ten cents per pound, 
$27,000,000. To produce this quantity of pa~ 
per, 405,000,000 pounds of rags are required, 
1 1-2 pounds of rags being necessary to make 
one pound of paper. The value of these rags 
at 4 cents per pound is $16,200,000. The cost 
of labor is 1 3-4 cents upon each pound of paper 
manufactured, and is, therefore, $3,375,000. 
The cost of laber and rags united is $19,575,000 
ayear. The cost of manufacturing, aside from 
labor and rags, is $4,050,000, which makes the 
total cost $23,625,000 of manufacturing paper 
worth $27,000,000. We import rags for this 
manufacture from twenty-six different countries, 
and the amount in 1853 was 22,766,000 pounds, 
worth $982,834. Italy is the greatest source of 
supply, being more than one-fifth of the whole 
amount, but the supply has been gradually fall- 
ing off every year. From England, we import- 
ed 2,666,005 pounds in 1853. The cost of im- 
ported rags has been as follows: 1850, 3 61-100 
cents; 1851, 3 46-100 cents; 1852, 3 42-100 
cents ; 1853, 3 46-100 cents. The consumption 
of paper in the United States is equal to that of 
England and France together. 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS, 

In one of Goethe’s poems we have a picture 
of a magician’s servant, who learned from his 
master the works of a power that compelled a 
broomstick to fetch water for him—but unluck- 
ily he knew not how to stop it, and was nearly 
drowned in the ensuing deluge. The English 
are in about as bad a fix with Louis Napoleon. 
They want peace, but he wont have it. They 
have set him agoing, but they can’t stop him. 
We shouldn’t be surprised if Louis turned his 
arms against England, shook hands with Alex- 
ander, and went snacks with that nice young 
man in the partition of Turkey. 


Nationat Girts or Lanp.—It is estimated 
at the Pension Office, that 35,000,000 acres of ° 
land will be taken up by warrants issued under 
the new bounty land act. 


Precepents.—Men who cannot reason re- 
sort to precedents, as if there were not more bad 


precedents than good ones ! 


M de Michel, a modern French writer, glances 
at the beards of his countrymen from the time 
when Charlemagne made war against them 
downwards. If the beard came into fashion in 
the time of Francis L., it was only to satisfy the 
king’s vanity, when, having received a wound 
upon the chin at a game, he wished to hide the 
scar. Surely he who rans may read herein a 
moral. Henry 1V. was the last bearded king. 
His successor, who ascended the throne at the 
green age of nine years, did not imitate his pre- 
decessor—for obvious reasons. Later in life he 
wore a moustache and imperial, then called a 
royal. Even these remnants of the beard dis- 
appeared during the reign of Louis XLV., and 
from that time the razor passed tranquilly over 
royal and imperial cheeks to the death of the 
first Napoleon. Then little tufts of whiskers 
appeared upon Louis XVIII. and Charles X.; 
but in 1830 the throne was adorned by the Eng- 
lish whiskers of Louis Philippe. This history 
is wound up with an impressive sentence: “In 
short, the moustache and imperial of Napoleon 
IIL. are the first which have appeared on the face 
of a sovereign since the time of Louis XIII.” 


Ax Dautia.—Lord Lindsey states that, 
in the cougse of his wanderings amid the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy proved 
by the hieroglyphics to be at least 2000 years 
of age. On examining the mummy after it was 
unwrapped, he found in one of its closed hands 
a tuberous or bulbous root. He was interested 
in the question how long vegetable life could 
last, and he therefore tcok that tuberous root 
from the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny 
soil, allowed the rain and dew of heaven to de- 
scend upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, 
to his astonishment and joy, the root burst forth 
and bloomed into a beauteous dahlia. 


A wipe-awake Emperor.—The emperor of 
Japan seems to have a sharp eye to his rights 
and privileges, He evidently is not a believer 
in “ popular sovereignty.” ‘He directed that all 
the American gold pieces which Mr. Burrows, 
who lately visited Jeddo Bay, gave to his sub- 
jects, should be returned, The interpreter dis- 
covered “ Liberty” on them, which alarmed the 
emperor ! 


Comet.—This word, according to John Phe- 
nix, we believe, is derived front comma, because 
a comet can “never come to a full stop.” We 
thought they derived their name because they 

_ come-it rather strong, when once started. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

According to the Baltimore American, our total 
registered tonnage in the year 1830 was 576,675; 
in 1840 it was 899,764; im 1845 it was 1,095,172; 
in 1850 it was 1,585,711, and in 1844 it ranged 
as high as 2,333,819. The American says: 
“ The investment in vessels is a very large one, 
and the amount will perhaps astonish some of 
our readers. If we estimate the first cost of these 
vessels, steam and sailing, at fifty dollars per 
ton (a very low estimate), it will amount to 
$240,645,000, the annual interest on which, at 
the legal rate, is fourteen millions four hundred 
thousand dollars! But the annual earning of the 
vessels must not only include the interest on 
their cost, but also repairs and renewals. If we 
place these as equal to @ total destruction in 
twelve years, we shall have $20,503,750, which, 
added to the annual interest, makes $34,903,750 
as the total annual earnings of our commercial 
marine. This amount, then, represents the value 
of the labor either directly or indirectly employ- 
ed in the home department of industry pertain- 
ing to navigation.” 


SERENADING. 

Who that has music in his soul has not, at 
least once in his life chanted a romance, or 
thrummed on a guitar, or howled through a Ger- . 
man flute beneath the window of alady. We 
have read somewhere the story of a young gen- 
tleman who went to serenade a young Quaker 
lady. He sang song after song with the utmost 
patience, without catching a glimpse of the beau- 
tiful creature for whom he was displaying his 
skill. At last he went through Howard Payne’s 
“Home, sweet Home.” At its. conclusion a 
window above opened, and lo, there appeared at 
it, not the young lady herself—but her worthy 
old father. “ Friend,” said the Quaker, grave- 
ly—‘‘ thee was singing of thy home—I think 
thee said thy sweet home—and if I recollect 
right, thee said there was no place like home ; 
why don’t thee go to thy home? Thee is not 
wanted here—thee nor any of thy party. Fare 
thee well.” With this admonition the window 
closed. “ Phansy the pheelinx” of the injured 
swain ! 


A Druvue.—A newspaper advertises original 
poetry for sale. We believe every newspaper 
could farnish a stock of the same sort. Poets 
are just as plenty as ever—only more so—nice, 
tough-skinned gentlemen—all of them. 


True.—A ray of light to the understanding is 
better than a volume committed to memory. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOMEN. 

An American girl at eighteen is one of the most 
beautiful of living beings, but most American 
women at thirty are passees. At forty an Eng- 
lish lady is in the very prime and flower of her 
beauty—witness the descriptions given us of the 
Countess of Blessington at that age. Something 
is due, of course, to the difference of climate. 
The moist, moderate climate of England is a 
greater respecter of feminine charms, than ours, 
dry and parching in summer, and piercingly 
cold in winter. In certain localities—such as 
Newport, R. I., for instance, female beauty has a 
fair chance. Bat the difference is rather attri- 
butable to different habits of living. The Ameri- 
can leads an indoor life, and is accustomed to a 
green-house atmosphere. She takes very little 
exercise abroad, and when she does, is illy pro- 
tected, as a general thing, against the exigen- 
cies of the weather. Of late, there has been 
some improvement in the out-door of our ladies, 
however. Instead of the light French boots in 
which our women used to paddle through the 
slush and mire, they are beginning pretty gen- 
erally to wear stout water-proof boots. A pretty 
foot daintily shod is an “excellent thing in 
woman,” but not when consumption is the pen- 
alty of displaying it. But our women do not 
use enough out-door exercise. The English 
woman rides, drives, walks and practises archery 
and other exercises in the open air. She makes 
nothing of a five mile walk before dinner—or a 
gallop of twelve or fifteen miles in a morning. 
Bat she is properly clad for pedestrian and 
equestrian excursions. Itis this habit of exer- 
cise which enables the English girl in fashionable 
life to endure the fatigues of the London season ? 
and we all know that is trying. Willis tells us 
when he called on Lady Blessington in the after- 
noon, he was told she had not breakfasted. The 
result of the different mode of life is that the 
beauty of the Englishwoman is perennial, while 
that of her American sister is fleeting. One isa 
hot-house plant that withers on exposure, the 
other is a hardy tree that flourishes in every 
phase of weather. 


A Maw Perrscoats.—In Shakspeare’s 
time, Alexander Cooke was famous for his per- 
sonation of the heroines of the drama. Fancy 
Warren, of the Museum, playing Juliet—or 
Wood, of the Boston, Desdemona ! 


Tae Conrrast. —A writer in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, says: ‘ Fame is like doubloons 
of Spain—popularity like Western bank notes.” 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

In the good old feudal times of which we hear 
so much, a noble might take the life of a vassal 
with impunity. The following incident occur- 
red in France as lately as 1725. A titled scoun- 
drel, the Count of Charolais, returning from 
hunting, saw a peasant in the village of Aret 
quietly seated on his “I wonder if I 
could hit the fellow!’ said the count, to himself. 
Bringing his piece to his shoulder, he took de- 
liberate aim, fired, and his victim fell, stone 
dead. The only inconvenience the count “had 
from this affair, was the necessity of going to the 
regent, stating the case, and asking pardon for 
the offence. “Sir,” replied the regent, “the 
pardon you request of me is due to your rank 
and quality as prince of the blood. ‘The king 
pardons you, but he would much more willingly 
pardon the man who should serve you in the 
same manner.” Yet when the people rose in 
their might, maddened by atrocities like these, 
and swept away the feudal system, Burke could 
lament that the age of chivalry was gone! 


A Saypwicu Sassata.—Honolulu is 
said to enjoy the quietest Sabbath on the face of 
the whole earth. The penal code of the Sand- 
wich Islands, declares that ‘the Lord’s day is 
taboo; all worldly business, amusements and 
recreations are forbidden on that day * and who- 
ever shall keep open his shop, store, warehouse 
or workshop, or shall do any manner of labor, 
business or work, except only works of necessity 
and charity, or be present at any dancing, public 
amusement, show, or entertainment, or take part 
in any game, sport, or play on the Lord’s day, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten 
dollars.” 


Tue Dirrerence.—It was the opinion of a 
“learned Theban,” that he, who killed an antag- 
onist with along weapon drawn from a scabbard, 
was aman of henor, but if with a short one 
drawn from his pocket, a villain. This is the 


difference between the sword and the knife. He 
who kills one man—is a murderer—he who 
slaughters thousands, a hero. 


Cravats.—These articles of dress were in- 
vented by a nobleman, who was brought to life 
after being hung for highway robbery, and on 
whose neck the rope made such a permanent im- 
pression that he was compelled to devise this 
mode of concealing it. 


» 


Focs.—“ I hate fogs,” said Jeremy Diddler ; 
“in a fog, one is apt to run plump against his 
tailor.” 


The season has now arrived when our “ fair 
women and brave men ” will have an opportuni- 
ty to witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
Vivian Grey says “ the sight of a spur is enough 
to prevent a man from committing suicide.” 
We think the sight of a spur might have the 
opposite effect in a confirmed pedestrian, provided 
he knew that there was no horse forthcoming to 
answes to the spur. If horsemanship were more 
generally practised, we should see fewer pale 
faces and sunken cheeks among the fair vota- 
ries of fashion, who at noontide throng the side- 
walks of Washington and Beacon streets. When 
Fanny Kemble was the rage, that is, when she 
was Fanny Kemble, and wasn’t Mrs. Butler— 
her equestrian example set all our ladies agog 
fur riding on horseback. The saddlery business 
received a tremendous impetus—saddle horses 
went up fifty per cent., and you couldn’t pass 
through a street at four in the afternoon without 
seeing spirited nags with side-saddles, waiting 
here and there for their fair riders, champing 
their bits and pawing the pavement. Since then, 
the passion, or rather fashion, has waned, bat 
latterly there has been a sort of revival of 
the taste. We are not sure that it would not 
be well for some arbiter of fashion to introduce 
the Tartar custom of courting in the saddle. 
Make it compulsory in a marriageable yeung lady 
to mount a fleet steed, and challenge her lovers 
to parsue her—the winner of the race to be the 
bridegroom—a lady’s stake with beauty for the 
guerdon—the bridle to precede the bridal, and 
the halter to go before the altar. Then should 
we have fine times—the age of the Centaurs and 
the Amazons would be reproduced—and Lex- 
ington’s time would be beaten by some name- 
less filly. 


Stace-struck.— The Lowell News has a 
good article against the monomania which often 
bescts young men to go upon the stage. The 
utter want of success, or even decent proficiency 
which three-fourths attain, it would seem, shoald 
be a warning to those mistaken aspirants. 


Gas vs. O11.—The streets of Nantucket are 
now lighted with gas, and present a brilliant and 
cheerfal appearance. What will the whales say 
now? 


Coot.—To take a man’s hat with his name 
written in it, simply because you want to get 
his autograph, 


Wanenp-—-Another detective police force to 
look after the present one. 
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Equa. THI8 WHO CaN !—We commenced oar 
Dollar Monthly Magazine on the first of January, 
and knowing from the extraordinary low price 
of yearly subscriptions that it must become pop- 
ular, we printed of the first number 10,000. A 
second edition of 10,000 was also exhausted in a 
week, and a third one, of the same number, was 
reqhired before thé first of Febraary. Foor 
months have transpired since we commenced 
this magazine, and the edition has reached 
58,000! This is unprecedented in the annals of 
publication in this country, 


Grapes anp Wixgs.—It is stated in one of 
our exchangss that during the present year, 
there will probably be raised a grape crop suffi- 
cient to muke 600,000 gallons of Catawba wine. 
According to a paper now befoge us, if the pro- 
duct stated above were doubled every year for 
five years to come, the market for Catawba wine 
would not be overstocked. . Until there shall be 
five millions of acres planted in vines, the price 
of wine cannot be reduced to a minimum in the 
United States. 


No more Rancip Butrer.—A writer in the 
Journal of Industrial Progress, recommends 
that butter shenld be kneaded with fresh milk, 
and then with pure water. He states that by 
this treatment the butter is rendered as fresh and 
pure in flavor as when recently made. He as- 

_cribes this result to the fact that butyric acid, to 
which the rancid odor and taste are owing, is 


readily soluble in fresh milk, and it is thus 


removed. é 


Tue Use or Birps.—Wilson Flagg, in a 
late number of Hovey’s Magazine, makes five 
classes of insects, and as many of birds, acting as 
natural checks upon the increase of the former. 
Even the crows prgbably do mbre good than 
harm upon the whole, and more than pay for the 
seed they steal in the devastation they cause in 
the ranks of grubs, moths and butterflies. 


Oxe or ’Em.—The other day a gentleman 
gave a couple of cents to a woman who asked 
charity of him. “Two cents!” she exclaimed. 
“Take ’em back, sir. LIasked for charity. I 
can’t do anything with two cents.” My dear 
madam,” said the gentleman, “I beg you'll keep 
the cents, arid—give them to some poor person.” 


A Jack or att Trapes.—There is a pub- 
lic scribe in Milan, who announces that “ he set- 
tles accounts, explains the language of flowers, 


and sells maccaroni and roast chestnuts.” 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Queen of Spain has presented the Pope 
with six beautiful Andalusian horses. 

The p from Dover to Calais has been 
made by some of the new steamers in one hour 
and twenty minutes. 

England imported 30,543,533 pounds of tobac- 
co in 1854, from which she received a revenue of 
£4,643,478. 

The two sons of the poet Burns have been pro- 
moted, William Nichol to a Colonelcy, and 
James Glencavin to a Lieut. Colonelcy. 

Clesinger, the French sculptor, has lost the 
sight of one e his a chip of stone 
flew into it, and destroyed it. 

The quantity of malt 
Kingdom, in year 1854, 
duty, amounted to 36,819,554 bushels, against 
42,039,752 bushels made in 1853. 

There has been g terrible inundation in Hol- 
land. The Rhine has overflowed its banks, and 
destroyed many houses, villages, and much farm 
stock and human life. 

The Halsean prize, Cambridge, England, for 
the best essay upon the influence of Christianity 
on International Law, has been awarded to Mr. 
C. M. Kennedy, and is to be published. 

A bas-relief in white marble, representing Es- 
eulapius at the bedside of a patient, has just 
been brought over by the Phlegethon from Cy- 
zica, in Asia Minor, for the museum of te 
Loavre. 

All the Russian prisoners who are so wounded 
as to be incapable of bearing arms, are to be 
sent from Constantinople and Toulon to Odessa, 
without any conditions, and at the expense of 
France. 


Alboni, after an absence of five years, is about 
to return to England. She is engaged by Mr. 
Beale, for a tour in the Provinces, during the 
months of April and May. Ernst is to be of the 
party. 

Letters from Zurich state that a very active 
Socialist propagandism has been going on of 
late in that Canton, /and that the number of ad- 
herents to the doctrines of Fourier is every day 
inercasing. 


a 
The French emperor has recently extended 
his clemency to a great number of soldiers un- 
dergoing punishment, either of imprisonment or 


of hard labor. Of these men, 299 have received 
a free pardon, and 186 a commutation of pun- 
ishment. 


Among the rumored marriages cited in Paris, 
are those of M. Ponsard, the dramatic poet, with 
Malle. Rachel, the great tragic actress, and also, 
that of her brother, M. Raphael Felix, with the 
young and pretty Judith Ferreyra, actress at the 
Gymnase. 

A sailor’s letter from the Crimea thus describes 
the Turkish camps: “‘Some of these mud huts 
are highly finished off,—for instance, we saw 
one with a glass window, one with a chimney, 
and one with a wooden door, to which was sus- 


The Russian government has no idea of sell- 
ing its North American possessions to us. 

When Mr. Thackeray finishes his ‘“‘ Newcomes,” 
he will go to America with a new set of lectures. 

On March the 17th the Russians attacked the 
whole line of the allies befure Sebastopol, and 
were driven back with great loss. 

Mahmoud Bey, Mustachar of Foreign Affairs, 
has been raised to the dignity of Pacha, and ap- 
pointed Governor of Beyrout. 

The looking-glass manufactory of St. " 
has cast and polished for the Universal Exhibi- 
bition, a mirror, eighteen metres (21 1-2 yards) 


James Montgomery, the poet, who died last 
year, left an estate which has just been sworn 
under nipe thousand pounds sterling. 

The French residents at Florence have raised 
a subscription among themselves for sending 
cigars to the French army in the East. 

A bas-reliefin white marble representing Escu-, 
lapius attending ‘a patient, has been discovered at 
Cyzica,in Asia Minor, and brought to the Louvre. 

The original MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘Ken- 
ilworth”’ has been sold for £41 to the British 
Museum. The sum its last possessor gave for 
for it, was only £16. 

On the 31st January there were 5686 convicts 
under sentence of transportation in confinement 
in England, and 2369 convicts were at large, 
with tickets of leave. 

Seventeen British peers died during the 
1854, and the change in the House of Commons 
amounted to 47, or about 6 1-2 per cent. in the 
number of members. 

The island of St. Helena contained in 1849 a 
population of 5940, of whom there were 534 lib- 
erated Africans, and 511 soldiers. There were 
two attorneys and one doctor. 

Workmen have commenced the removal of the 

raised grass-plot in the centre of the court of the 
Louvre ; and a pedestal is to he built on the site 
for an equestrian statue of Francis 1., by Cles- 
inger, 
M. Egger, member of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, found in an Egyptian 
papyrus, brought to France by M. Mariette, an 
unpublished fiagment of a’ lost tragedy of Eu- 
ripides. 

Selim Pasha, the commander of the Egyp- 
tians at the combat of Eupatoria, on which oc- 
casion he was killed, was the Mameluke who es- 
caped from the massacie at Cairo, by jumping 
his horse over a parapet. 

A cast iron bridge at Bristol, England, of one 
arch, 160 feet over, was carried away by a screw 
propeller hitting the side pier. ‘There were 
pomere and carts on it. Some swam ashore, 
, and several others, were 
ost. 

A recent book sale at Paris attracted much at- 
tention. This was the collection of Pierre Didot, 
the celebrated typographe. A copy of the “ Ro- 
man de la Rose,” sold for 2448 francs; the 
finest edition existing of Racine for 15,778 francs ; 
a Virgil and a Horace for 8628 francs, avd other 
books at proportional prices. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


William B. Astor, the richest man in New 
York, is worth six millions. 

They talk of having a submarine telegraph 
from rgia to Cuba. 

The teachers are apt to forget that pupils are 
younger than themselves. 

Like ivy amidst ruins, there is something 
green about the most desolate heart. 

estate in Memphis, Tennessee, has sex- 

tupled in value since 1852. 


The opera of Du Freyschutz, first performed 


at Berlin in 1821, is everywhere popular. 

Robbing hen-roosts has got to be a very com- 
mon occurrence in bury. 

Fruit has been extensively cut off by the frosts 
in upper Georgia. 

In California, washerwomen get $3 per dozen, 
and grow rich. 

It is said several milliners in New York have 
grown rich, and now patronize the dressmakers. 

‘There were 323,112 s who em from 
G. Britain the 

Jenny Lind has taken Holland by storm. The 
Datchman leaves his pipe to listen to hers. 

It is said that every witness upon the famous 
trial, some years ago, of the mutineers on board 
the U. S. brig Somers, has since died a violent 
death. 

Mexico contains 85 cities, = am towns or 
villages, 4709 villages, 119 missions, ete., 170 
haciendas, and 6992 farms, etc. Population 
7,853,395. 

J. 8. Paterson, of Chautauque, has recen 
sold in Wisconsin a number o merino 
ewes at $200 each, and a year old buck for“ 
$1000. 

Tt is said that the Thorwaldsen group of the 
twelve Apostles, on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, has been purchased for the Catholic Ca- 


It is eaid to be cur believed in Holland, 
that the “late”’ monarch, William the second, 
only pretended to die, to get rid of the cares of 
royalty, and is now aiding his nephew, the ezar, 
in the Crimea, under the assumed name of Mens- 


When the king of Prussia received the tele- 
news of the death of his brother in law, 
immediately sent back the following words 
from the Apocalypse, addressed to his sister, the 
press: “ Blessed are the dead who die in the 


em 

Lord.” This is probably the first time the tele- 
graph has been used—in Russia, at least—to 
convey Scripture. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., in a recent lecture 
on Mormonism, stated that Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the sect, was born of parents who re- 
moved from the county of Essex, Mass., to Ver- 
mont, about the time of his birth. When in Es- 
sex county they lived in Middleton or Topsfield, 
within five miles of the spot where Salem witch- 


craft sprung up. Spiritual ings still exten- 
shealy pervade the sanie 


. 


Utah Territory has now a population of 40,000. 
Salt Lake city, 12,000, 

In 1790 slavery existed in all the United States 
but two—Vermont and New Hampshire. 

The city of St. Louis has a population of about 
100,000. Its increase has been marvellous. 


The Murat family are thinking of regaining 
the throne of Naples. Perhaps. they will. 

A negress, 115 years old, lately died at Morris, 
(N. J.) poor house. She was an African. . 

A miscreant that places obstructions on rail- 
roads, shouid be chained to the rail. 

Bonnets are beginning to be worn on the head 
ld Cherry is pronounced 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wi erry 

eminent physicians as the best remedy for 

umption ever discovered. 


Spurious ten cent pieces have recently been 
put in circulation at Syracuse. ey are 
resented as being well ¢xecuted, and liable to be 
received as genuine. 

A young Italian boy, of great promise, is now 
educated of a Sabbath- 
school in Chilicothe, Ohio, with the purpose of 
a him as a Methodist missionary to “ the 
Ete City.” 

Marmaduke S. Davis died in St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, on the 13th ult., aged ninety-five years 
and two days. He served under St. Clair and 
Wayne, being a witness to the defeat of the 
former, in 1792, and was present at the surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Mr. Isaac Snow, one of the last revolutionary 
soldiers in this country, died at Orleans, recent- 
ly, aged 97 years 6 months and 4 days. He 
was in the army at Cambridge under General 
Washington, and was one of the party that oc- 
cupied Dorchester Heights. 

In Chicago the jails are made with accommo- 
dations for committing suicide. Two have sue- 
ceeded within a year, and one tried it a few days 
ago, but his handkerchief parted and let him 
down. The bars, bowever, are left yet, and 
there is talk of providing hooks. 

mt te wish to ascertain the distance of a 
thunder-storm, place the finger on the pulse, and 
the moment the flash of lightning is seen, com- 
mence counting the lf you feel six 
pulsations you hore thunder, the 
storm is one mile away ; if twelve pulsations, it 
is two miles, and so on, 


The New York Tribune has received a six 
dollar bill of Maryland currency of the year 
1770, which it thus describes: It is a venerable 
specimen of typography and wood engraving, 
and in its uncouth coarseness contrasts strange- 
ly with the neat and elegant paper currency of 

present day. The endorsement informs us, 
that “to counterfeit is death.” 

Samuel Bird has raised on a lot of one acre 
and a quarter, at Great Salt Lake city, without 
irrigation, the following amount of produce: 
thirty-two bushels of wheat, twelve of corn, 
eighty of potatoes, twelve of onions, six of pars- 
nips, six of carrots and one of beans, seven hun- 
dred cabbages, besides cucumbers, peas, squash- 
es and melons. 


Merry Making. 

| Why isa me like a recruitt Because 
it is ‘listed and trained to shoot. 

A wag observes that he looks under the mar- 
riage head for the news of the “‘ weak.” 
* Why is the British army like a looking-glass ? 
beaten without being de- 
stroyed. 


Why is a pretty young woman like corn in a 
she ought to be hus- 
n 


Womer are said generally to wear their 
shawis gracefully, and men te manage the same 
garment dis-gracefully. 

Mrs. Partington says there must be some sort 
of kin between poets and puliets, for they are 
always chanting their lays. 

The lady who tried to read history by the 


“light of other days,” was forced to postpone |. 


her studies when she got into the “ dark ages.” 

Mrs. Sniffikins is ef the opinion that “for 
keeping beys out of the wet, and from taking 
eudden colds, there is nothiog like a raw hide. 

“Julius, what’s a coroner?” “A coroner, 
Mr. Soow, is a man who sets on people to see 

“ Well, Pat, Jim didn’t quite kill you with 
that brick-hat, did he?” “No, but I wich he 
had.” “What for?’ “So I could see him 
bung, the villain,” 

A la whe gets so confused by press of 
mistakes one for 
another—in fact, he has been known to “take 
the will for the deed.” 

“Do You believe in c gravity?” as the 
monkey in the tree asked the traveller when he 
dropped a cocoa-nut upon his head, by way of 
attracting his attention. 

“ Boy, what will you take to tell a lie for me ?” 
asked a mate, of one of the cabin boys. “ Not 
eli the gold in California, sir,” was the prompt 
answer of the lad. ‘ 

It is reported of a certain ostentatious lawyer, 
that he is never without at least adozen cases 
on hand. It has been ascertained, however, 
that they consist of a lot of old book-cases. 

The latest case of absence of mind, is recorded 
of a lady about to “whip up” some eggs for 
sponge cake, who whipped the baby, and sung 

atts’s cradie hymn to the eggs. 

Since it has become the fashion for men to 
confess their past errors very frequently in books, 
it is boldly asserted that there is no difference 
ae autobiography and a naughty biog- 

Some crasty, rusty, fusty, lusty, musty, dusty, 
gusty curmadgeon of a man, gave the following 
toast at a celebration: “Var fire engines—May 
they be like our old maids—ever ready, but 
never wanted.” 

An unmarried friend declared to us, the other 
day, with an expression of countenance most 
lugabriong—“I never cared a farthing about 
getting married, until I attended an old bache- 

funeral.” 


havea named King, born age. 

A French author has written a book called— 
” duty of pretty women to look pretty.” 

A shoemaker’s wife and a blacksmith’s mare 
are always worst shod. 

The best way to make a book “sell,” is to 
abuse the author without stint or hindrance. 

The hearth is childhood’s seminary. In 
houses with furnaces, what do they det 

Eating one’s meat with a silver fork, while the 
butcher’s bill has not been paid, is called 
genteel. 

When an extra t friend wishes to borrow 
money, consider which of the two you had rath- 
er lose. 

Why is that excellent weapon, the rifle, being 
very an insigniticant Thing? Because it 
is within a ¢ of being a trifle. 

A keeper of a gambling-house being asked of 
what trade he was, answered that he was an 
“ ivory turner.” 

The man that was “ transported with bliss,” 
has returned to his native land, having served 
out his time. Bliss has two yeara longer to 
serve, 

It is supposed by some that “J. G.” Saxe is 
the wittiest in America, but it is evident 
we have a “J. G.” Whittier. He is nominally so, 
anyhow,” 

The greatest hamper the British army has had 
yet, is the Duke of Newcastle. Punch indorses 
that, and says—the sooner the hamper is packed 
off, the better. 


One of the most appropriate names we know 
of, is that of Mr. Yocwa, who performs most of 
the marriage ceremonies in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, 

The name of the Swedish Nightingale, says 
lish Nightingale in the 
name for t 
would be “ Jenny Lint.” 

One of the finest specimens.of laconic speech 
is that of Larochejaqueline to his soldiers; “ If 
I advance, follow me—if I fall, avenge me—if I 
flinch, kill me.” 

“At length,” said an unfortunate man, who 
had been ruined by vexatious law-sutts, “ atlength 
I have found happiness, for I am reduced to ne- 
cessity—and that is the only thing I know of 
which has no law.” 

“Gum,” asked ad , “do you 
dey make de hos fas in Varginny?” “ Yes of 
course ; why dey tie him te de post.” Ah, Gum, 
dat am one fast, bat gib him nothin’ to eat, am 
de udder.” 

A medical man, advertising his “ practice” for 
sale, winds up, after stating all its advantages, 
with the follewing additional recommendation : 
“N. B.—Not five minutes distance fiom a large 
reilway station.” 

“As a of Menschikoff’s - cook 
origin,” “it has been that 
when he speaks of the Czar, it is in a ‘ puff’ like 
strain; but that if questioned any 
other monarch, he always replies in @ ‘tart’ 
manner.” 
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